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INTRODUCTION 


_ ALBERT ULMANN, born more than a century ago, achieved 

some recognition as a “reconstructor” of New York’s past. He 
authored, among other works, A Landmark History of New York 
and Tales of New York, and he served as historian of the Maiden 
Lane Historical Society. In 1928 he published, through the 
Chaucer Head Book Shop in New York City, a volume of bio- 
graphical essays titled New Yorkers, From Stuyvesant to Roosevelt 
(Theodore Roosevelt, of course, although Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was then Governor of New York State). 

In a brief foreword Mr. Ulmann noted that, “The term ‘New 
Yorkers’ was chosen, not to indicate the birthplace of those 
whose careers have been sketched, but because of happenings, 
works or connections that have influenced the history of New 
York.”’ Thus the inclusion of such persons as Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Samuel F. B. Morse, and Robert Fulton. Few readers would 
quibble about Mr. Ulmann’s expressed hope that ‘no narrow 
interpretation will result because of the title. The idea was to 
assemble and to bring to mind certain achievements, endeavors 
and world-wide benefits oftentimes overlooked in projecting the 
picture of New York.” 

Biographical essays are presented by Mr. Ulmann for a 
“baker’s dozen”’ of individuals: Peter Minuit, Peter Stuyvesant, 
Thomas Dongan, John Peter Zenger, Thomas Paine, Alexander 
Hamilton, Robert Fulton, De Witt Clinton, Washington Irving, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Peter Cooper, Edgar Allen Poe and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. These word-portraits are subject to both the 
weakness and the strength of all brief, biographical essays. It is 
difficult to encompass the entire life and personality of an his- 
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torically important person in a mere twenty or thirty pages. On 
the other hand, many readers will become acquainted with peo- 
ple of note through reading a brief sketch when they would 
never take the time to read a full-length biography. 

Mr. Ulmann wrote these sketches more than forty years ago. 
In the intervening decades much new information has become 
available, many new interpretations have been advanced, addi- 
tional questions have been asked and in some cases answered. 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that the serious student of 
history, the professor or scholar, will find these essays very re- 
warding. In the case of those individuals about whom much 
has been written in recent years—Zenger, Paine, Hamilton, 
Irving, Poe, Roosevelt—the essays fail rather conspicuously to 
measure up to the expectations of the present. Yet even here 
the essays have a modicum of merit. Many students in public 
school, perhaps even many adults, will read a thirty-page essay 
about Theodore Roosevelt who would never tackle the lengthy 
biography by Henry Pringle. 

It is with the less well known individuals, such as Minuit, 
Stuyvesant, Dongan, Fulton, Clinton and Cooper, that this vol- 
ume will find its greatest usefulness. How many New Yorkers, 
even the well educated ones, know, for example, that Thomas 
Dongan played a leading role in promulgating New York City’s 
Charter of Rights and Privileges? or that the same Dongan was 
responsible for a part of the design of the city’s coat of arms? 
Material about Minuit, Stuyvesant and Peter Cooper is difficult 
to find in most school libraries. Teachers will welcome the avail- 
ability of this reprint edition of Mr. Ulmann’s long-out-of-print 
work. 


Ralph Adams Brown 


Cortland, New York 
August 1968 


FOREWORD 


THe term “New Yorkers” was chosen, 
not to indicate the birthplace of those whose 
careers have been sketched, but because of 
happenings, works or connections that have 
influenced the history of New York. Thus, 
Stuyvesant’s governorship, Hamilton’s ac- 
tivities, Fulton’s steamboat, Morse’s tele- 
graph instrument are essentially associated 
with New York, and it is in that sense that 
Stuyvesant, Hamilton, Fulton, Morse and 
the others have been depicted as New 
Yorkers. 

It is hoped that no narrow interpretation 
will result because of the title. The idea 
was to assemble and to bring to mind cer- 
tain achievements, endeavors and world- 
wide benefits oftentimes overlooked in proj- 
ecting the picture of New York. 


“Real history is not to be found in books, 
but in the personal anecdotes and private 
letters of those who make history. These 
reveal the men themselves and the motives 
that actuate them and give us also their esti- 
mate of those who are associated with them. 
No one should ever destroy a private letter 
that contains light on public men, or will- 
ingly let die an illuminating anecdote dis- 
closing their individuality.” 


—Joun Hay. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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PETER MINUIT 


APPROXIMATELY three hundred years ago a letter was 
forwarded to the authorities in Holland stating among 
other things that the island of Manhattan had been 
bought from the wild men for the value of sixty guil- 
ders. This venerable communication rests in the archives 
at The Hague and records the first Manhattan Island 
real estate transaction. The party of the first part was 
Peter Minuit representing the Dutch West India Com- 
pany; the party of the second part consisted of certain 
Indian chiefs. There were no brokers interested in the 
transfer of the title. The extent of the real estate was 
about 22,000 acres; the consideration was some $24 
worth of beads, trinkets, brightly colored cloths and 
such like, the quantity, quality and variety of which, 
it would seem, entirely satisfied the wild men that they 
had concluded a good bargain. No doubt, if they had 
wanted more beads they could, without much bickering, 
have obtained them. At any rate there is no evidence 
that they ever complained regarding the terms of the 
transfer. It appears, furthermore, that their principal 
village was in the neighborhood of the present site of 
Yonkers and that their interests on Manhattan Island 
consisted simply of fishing and hunting lodges in the 
nature, perhaps, of week-end resorts. Finally, they had 
more land by far than they needed and therefore were 
quite ready to part with a superfluous little island. 
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Our knowledge concerning the real estate transaction 
is derived from a letter addressed to the States-General 
at The Hague announcing the arrival in Holland, No- 
vember 4th, of a vessel which had sailed on September 
23rd, from the Mauritius River, as the Hudson was then 
called. “They report,” so stated the interesting com- 
munication, “that our people are of good courage and 
live peaceably. Their women, also, have borne children 
there, they have bought the island Manhattan from the 
wild men for the value of sixty guilders, which is 11,000 
morgens in extent. They sowed all their grain the middle 
of May, and harvested it in the middle of August. . . 
The cargo of the aforesaid ship is 7,246 beaver skins, 
17814 otter skins, 675 otter skins, 48 mink skins, 36 
wildcat (lynx) skins, 33 minks, 34 rat skins. Many logs 
of oak and nut wood.” 

Thus simply and succinctly was placed on record the 
significant and satisfactory fact that Manhattan Island 
was duly purchased from the natives. Presumably the 
transfer was made some time in May, 1626. 

Regarding Peter Minuit very little is known. The 
Dutch West India Company must have thought well of 
him; he must have been of a rather adventurous nature 
to hazard his fortunes in the new wilderness and he 
must have possessed an understanding of human nature 
judging by the way in which he dealt with the Indians. 

It is interesting to note that the Dutch West India 
Company was awake to the fact that the religious needs 
of its colony were not to be neglected. In 1628 we find 
the Rev. Jonas Michaelius, one of the ministers of the 
Collegiate Churches of Amsterdam, installed and admin- 
istering to the wants of the colony. His impressions, for- 
tunately preserved, are interesting and illuminating. He 
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found the people “rather rough and unrestrained,” the 
natives “entirely wild, strangers to all decency, yea, un- 
civil and stupid as garden poles, proficient in all wicked- 
ness and godlessness; devilish men, who served nobody 
but the devil, that is the spirit, which, in their language, 
they call Menetto; under which title they comprehend 
everything that is subtle and crafty and beyond human 
skill and power. They have so much witchcraft, divina- 
tion, sorcery and wicked tricks, that they cannot be held 
in by any bands or locks. They are as thievish and 
treacherous as they are tall; and in cruelty they are alto- 
gether inhuman, more than barbarous, far exceeding the 
Africans.” 

In picturing the general condition of the colony the 
reverend doctor mentions the fact that a fort is being 
built, that there is an abundance of food, that the coun- 
try is good and pleasant and the climate healthy not- 
withstanding the sudden changes of cold and heat. 

“From the beginning,” he continues, “‘we established 
the form of a church. . . At the first administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, which was observed not without 
great joy and comfort to many, we had fully fifty com- 
municants—Walloons and Dutch. . . We administer 
the Holy Sacrament of the Lord once in four months, 
provisionally, until a larger number of people shall 
otherwise require. The Walloons and French have no 
service on Sundays, otherwise than in the Dutch lan- 
guage, for those who understand no Dutch are very few. 
. . . Some of them live far away and could not well 
come in time of heavy rain and storm, so that it is not 
advisable to appoint any special service in French for 
so small a number, and that upon an uncertainty. Never- 
theless, the Lord’s Supper was administered to them in 
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the French language, and according to the French mode, 
with a discourse preceding, which I had before me in 
writing, as I could not trust myself extemporaneously.” 

The early houses of worship were crude structures, 
but a substantial stone building was built at an early 
date and located within the walls of the fort due to the 
fact that the Indians had a way of attacking the col- 
onists while at prayer. The fort occupied the site of the 
present Customhouse, which locality in those days, be- 
fore additional land had been reclaimed, was quite close 
to the water’s edge. Originally, the house of prayer was 
known as St. Nicholas Church, but after a time people 
spoke of it as ““The Church in the Fort,” and by this title 
it has been designated ever since. In all old views of New 
York the fort and the church within its walls form a 
conspicuous feature of the skyline. 

In the course of time, as the population increased, the 
old church no longer was able to care for all the wor- 
shipers and a new building was erected in Garden Street, 
now Exchange Place. This was in 1687, the name of the 
street indicating the general character of the neighbor- 
hood. In 1729 another house of worship was dedicated, 
this new church being further up-town—Nassau Street 
between Cedar and Liberty Streets. Following this, the 
Fulton Street church was built in 1769. These churches 
came to be known as the South Church, the Middle 
Church and the North Church. Eventually, as the popu- 
lation increased the churches followed the residential 
development northward and new houses of prayer were 
dedicated—two on Fifth Avenue, one on Second Ave- 
nue, one on West End Avenue, one on 34th Street and 
another on 41st Street. There is also a chapel on West 
44th Street and at 113 Fulton Street on the site of the 
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Old North Church a prayer meeting, begun in 1837, is 
still held, every day at noon. Thus an unbroken link 
connects the present with the original Dutch Church 
organized under Peter Minuit in 1628. 

There is not much more to chronicle concerning the 
administration of Peter Minuit. The settlement was clus- 
tered at the south end of the island; it comprised a com- 
munity of about 300 souls; there was the fort, the 
church, a windmill, the Company’s Stone Warehouse 
and a row of small habitations along the eastern strand, 
which because of the abundance of shells became known 
as Perel Street—now Pearl Street. It was a primitive 
trading-post, a community of rough and sturdy people, 
a settlement in the wilderness with wild men and wild 
beasts as near neighbors, 
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MEMORIALS 


Upon a tablet erected in the Middle Dutch Church, 
Second Avenue near 7th Street there appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


To the Glory of God 
And in Memory of 
Peter Minuit 
First Director General of New Netherland 
A. D. 1626 
And the first Elder of this Church 
A. D. 1628 
An Intelligent and God-fearing Man, 
With Great Executive Ability, And 
Entirely incorruptible. A man 
Not surpassed in Wise Administration 
Of Affairs by any of the Long Line of 
Statesmen and Patriots who, for the 
Greater Part of Three Centuries have 
Been the Executives of the Empire State. 


Affixed to several of the various Dutch Churches 
already mentioned there is a bronze tablet bearing the 
following legend: 


Collegiate 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
Of the City of New York 
Organized under Peter Minuit 
Director Gen' of the New Netherland 
A. D. 1628 
Chartered by William III King of England 
A. D. 1696 


GOVERNOR PETER STUYVESANT 


From a Portrait painted by Jacobus G. Strycker 
In the possession of The New York Historical Society. 


PETER STUYVESANT 


ANY anticipations that may have been entertained by 
Stuyvesant, the weather-beaten, one legged war veteran, 
as to glory or ease as attached to the post of governor 
of New Amsterdam could: not have been of long dura- 
tion. There was no adequate amount of glory, little if 
any respect for public office and certainly no restful or 
soft-cushioned official easy-chair. The little community 
was turbulent and quick of temper, tongue and fists. 
And quite naturally so, being descendants of the old 
stock that fought the sea and the Spaniards. They proved 
true to form and fell to fighting quite as a matter of 
course. And, Stuyvesant, being a fighter by profession, 
and having in fact lost part of one of his legs in battle, 
very naturally believed in battling, conquering and 
overwhelming all opposition. Government, according to 
his idea, consisted of a governor and those governed. He 
did not believe in popular representation or interference. 
What, forsooth, did cobblers, shoemakers, carpenters, 
farmers, tapsters and the rest know about the mysteri- 
ous and exalted art of administering the affairs of a body 
politic? How could they be intrusted to make the laws 
when they were forever breaking them? 

It will be recalled that Irving in his melange of fact 
and fiction characterized the New Amsterdam com- 
munity as strongly inclined to sleepiness. In fact, he in- 
terprets the distinctive title of Knickerbocker as “‘de- 
rived from Knicker, to nod, and Boeken, books: plainly 
meaning that they were great nodders or dozers over 
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books.” Just what led Irving to arrive at any such opin- 
ion regarding the Netherlanders is a problem. What- 
ever else they were, it is certain that they were not of a 
dormant disposition. On the contrary in nearly every 
direction of mental activity they were alert, enterprising 
and successful. 

Regarding Dutch achievements John Fiske in his 
“Dutch and Quakers Colonies” furnishes some highly 
interesting information. By the way, and before enumer- 
ating the varied activities of the Netherlands, it may 
be well to pause a moment and learn something about 
the origin of the word Dutch. ““The English,” Fiske ex- 
plains, “have always applied in a special sense to their 
next of kin the name ‘Dutch’ which means ‘people’ or 
‘folks,’ and is the vernacular name for the whole Teu- 
tonic race away up to the Highlands of Austria and the 
Tyrol. The dwellers in those mountain regions, along 
with the greater part of the lowland population, we call 
by a Latin name ‘Germans,’ as if we had first learned 
about them by reading Czsar’s Commentaries. One can 
see how the popular name ‘Dutchland’ would natu- 
rally remain associated especially with that bit of shore 
with which our forefathers had most to do. For a cen- 
tury after Hengist and Horsa, the green island which 
they were conquering was a ‘Welshland,’ or abode of 
strangers, while the ‘Dutchland,’ or home of the ‘folks,’ 
was the half-sunken coast they had left behind them.” 

This half-sunken coast, this Holland or hollow-land, 
large portions of which were under water, necessitated 
the building of dikes which taught the inhabitants to 
become experts in hydraulics. Also, it led them to study 
drainage as a result of which they obtained larger and 
more frequent crops and achieved notable success in 
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horticulture. The botanical gardens of Haarlem and 
Leyden were the earliest and the finest in Europe. The 
famous Linnzus spent five years in Holland gathering 
material for his great botanical system. 

Furthermore, the soil was particularly well-adapted 
to the production of fine bricks and of pottery. Dutch 
tiles and Delft ware are known the world over. 

As spinners and weavers, the Netherlanders were par- 
ticularly skillful. Arras suggests fine tapestries; Brussels, 
carpets; Cambrai, cambric; Lille, thread; Friesland, 
frieze. The fine linens called “Hollands” were known 
and esteemed everywhere and the Haarlem bleacheries 
were so highly regarded that materials were sent there 
from distant countries to be whitened. 

In the realm of pure art it is but necessary to mention 
Memling, Van Eyck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Franz Hals and their contemporaries to be in the com- 
pany of the great masters of the world. And among the 
super-minds of mankind, in that rare group of gifted 
intellects, Grotius, Spinoza and Erasmus take their ex- 
alted place. 

Such, then, were the men, the repute, and the 
products of the nation to which the settlers of New 
Amsterdam belonged and the traditions which were 
their particular possessions. 

On the other hand, they were no longer at home, in 
the fatherland, these settlers; they were in a wilderness; 
they were not Leyden students, Delft workers or por- 
trait painters. They were hardy men and women and 
they were in touch with hardships. A time might come 
— it did come several hundred years later—when Dutch 
learning, paintings, laces, pottery and such like figured 
in the new world, but during the period under con- 
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sideration it was a case of hard work, struggle, disap- 
pointment and rough living. 

But to return to Stuyvesant and his ideas of govern- 
ment. For instance, there was a great deal of drinking 
and drunkenness, to put a stop to which he issued the 
following pompous and portentous proclamation: 

“Petrus Stuyvesant, Director General of New Neth- 
erlands and the islands thereto pertaining, Captain and 
Commander of the Company’s ships and yachts in West 
India cruising, to all, who may see or hear these presents 
read, 


Greeting:— 

“Whereas we have experienced the insolence of some 
of our inhabitants, when drunk, their quarreling, fight- 
ing and hitting each other even on the Lord’s day of 
rest, of which we have ourselves witnessed the painful 
example last Sunday in contravention of law, to the 
contempt and disgrace of our person and office, to the 
annoyance of our neighbors and to the disregard, nay, 
contempt of Gods holy laws and ordinances, which 
command us to keep holy in His honor His day of rest, 
the Sabbath, and forbid all bodily injury and murder, 
as well as the means and inducements, leading thereto. 
. . . Therefore that instead of Gods curse falling upon 
us we may receive his blessing, we charge, enjoin and 
order herewith principally all brewers, tapsters, and inn- 
keepers, that none of them shall upon the Lords day of 
rest, by us called Sunday, entertain people, tap or draw 
any wine, beer or strong waters of any kind and under 
any pretext before two of the clock, in case there is no 
preaching or else before 4, except only to a traveler and 
those who are daily customers, fetching the drinks to 
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their own homes,—this under the penalty of being de- 
prived of their occupation and besides a fine of 6 Carols- 
guilders for each person, who shall be found drinking 
wine or beer within the stated time. We also forbid all 
innkeepers, landlords and tapsters to keep their houses 
open on this day or any other day of the week in the 
evening after the ringing of the bell, which will be rung 
about 9 o.c. or to give wine, beer, or strong waters to 
any, except to their family, travelers and tableboarders 
under the like penalty and to prevent the all too ready 
drawing of a knife, fighting, wounding and the mis- 
haps resulting therefrom, therefore with the approval 
of the Very Wise, High Council of the City of Amster- 
dam, we command, that all, who shall draw or have 
drawn their knives or swords rashly or in anger against 
another, shall pay a fine of 100 Carolsguilders, or if they 
have not the money, be employed in the most menial 
labor for half a year with bread and water for their 
food.” 

The foregoing ordinance and its punishments not 
having achieved their intended results a more formidable 
manifesto was issued about a year later in which Petrus 
Stuyvesant “‘on behalf of their High Mightinesses, the 
Lords States General of the United Netherlands, his 
Highness the Prince of Orange and the Hon”’. Lords 
Directors of the Priv. West India Company, Director 
General of New Netherland, Curacoa and the islands 
thereof with the Hon”®. Council, renewed and amplified 
the previous proclamations and ordinances by arrang- 
ing to have a sermon preached in the afternoon as well 
as in the forenoon. Adding and charging all officials, 
subjects and vassals to assist at such services and forbid- 
ding meanwhile during divine service all tapping, fish- 
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ing, hunting and other usual occupations, handicrafts 
and business.” 

Stuyvesant, it would seem, was really concerned re- 
garding the observance of the Sabbath and, to the ex- 
tent that one may judge from his utterances, actually 
feared or wished the people to fear, divine punishment 
in case they profaned the Lord’s day. 

Appertaining to strong drink there was another mat- 
ter that worried Stuyvesant, namely the sale of fire- 
water to the Indians, which, he reminds the citizens, 
had frequently led to disastrous results, wherefore all 
persons were forbidden to sell or give any wine, beer or 
strong liquors to the savages. 

Again, drunkenness and other excesses having become 
associated with certain otherwise quite proper holiday 
customs an order was issued forbidding “con New Years 
day and Mayday the firing of guns, the noisy beating of 
drums, the planting of Maypoles and the treating with 
wine, brandy or beer” in order to prevent the useless 
waste of powder, much drunkenness and other insolent 
practices as well as many sad accidents of bodily injury. 

Stuyvesant’s endeavors to keep his small but turbulent 
community sober, it will have been noted, was no easy 
task. Nor was it his only task—there were other serious 
abuses. Wampum or beadmoney passed current in the 
colony in the settlement of trades. Now, it would not 
be supposed that such a medium of exchange would 
suffer from the evils of depreciation, counterfeiting and 
the other ills to which paper money is subject, but such 
was undoubtedly the case. Stuyvesant’s method of con- 
trolling the dignity and efficacy of the currency was 
thus promulgated: “Whereas, we see and for some time 
past have seen the decline and depreciation of the loose 
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wampum, among which is found much unpierced and 
only half finished, made of stone, bone, glass, shells, 
horn, nay even of wood, and broken, which causes many 
inhabitants to complain, that with it they cannot go to 
market and buy any commodities, not even a little 
white bread or a mug of beer, from the traders, and 
tapsters. Therefore, wishing to make provisions in this 
matter to the best of our abilities, we have resolved for 
the promotion of trade and the common welfare of the 
inhabitants, that henceforth no loose wampum shall be 
current or be considered good pay, unless strung upon 
a wire, as hitherto it has usually been done; thereby we 
intend to prevent the further invasion and importation 
of bad and unperforated wampum and to make a dis- 
tinction between merchantable and strung wampums 
and prevent all misunderstandings, hereby ordain, that 
merchantable or trade wampum shall pass as good pay 
as heretofore at the rate of six white or three black 
beads for one stiver and bad, strung wampum at the 
rate of eight white or four black for one stiver. We 
direct hereby everybody to govern himself by the Tenor 
hereof and in case of refusal he shall be deprived of his 
trade and occupation.” 

Now, as all students of finance know, one of the most 
difficult problems in the world is the control of cur- 
rency. It is vacillating enough when there is a gold basis, 
but when, as in the case of New Amsterdam, there were 
silver pieces, beaver skins and wampum, the difficulty 
of adjustment may well be imagined. A scarcity of 
beaver skins affected the parity of wampum, and the 
quality of the latter necessitated frequent readjust- 
ments. Here was anxiety, indeed, to perturb the authori- 
ties, which will account for the following regulation: 
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“But inasmuch as wampum must be current for want 
of ready money and for the daily household necessities 
between man and man, purchaser and seller, the Di- 
rector General and Council think, that henceforth not 
wampum, but the commodities as bread, beer and wine 
must be reduced and go up or down in price following 
beaver, as the general market may demand it. There- 
fore, to prevent further clamor and complaint over 
high prices the authorities order all brewers, bakers, 
chandlers and shopkeepers to sell at three prices, to wit 
for silver, beaver or wampum,” an ingenious policy that 
must have resulted in a prodigious amount of bickering 
and consumption of time. 

To add to the confusion and distrust occasioned by a 
fluctuating currency, the state of affairs was further 
complicated by abbreviated weights and measures 
““whereby the good inhabitants were greatly defrauded.” 
So much so that an order was issued advising all in- 
habitants and traders to procure genuine Amsterdam 
ells, measure and weights. ‘In the meantime,” the proc- 
lamation continues, “‘those, who at present have some 
weights, must bring them to the Company’s Ware- 
house in Fort Armsterdam, to be weighed and measured 
there, so that in the future nobody of our people may 
suffer any loss: and that everything may be taken to 
heart and observed by everybody with so much greater 
zeal we charge and authorize herewith the Fiscal, Hen- 
drik Van Dyck to inspect all ells, weights and measures 
as often as he thinks fit and whoever then shall be 
found, not to use a just ell, weight or measure, shall 
pay such a fine, as is imposed in such cases in the Father- 


land.” 
One would say that by this time Stuyvesant had his 
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hands quite full and that there was ample to disturb 
his daily routine of observation, but the story is not yet 
complete. Complaints kept coming to him regarding the 
quality and the weight of bread to such an extent that 
he was obliged to issue a formal order to the bakers 
charging them that ‘tthe common bread must only be 
baked from clean wheat or rye flour, as it comes from 
the mills, so that the community may not have cause 
to complain of its thinness and meagreness.” This order 
was amplified some years later by ordaining and com- 
manding, that “all bakers and other inhabitants, who 
make it their business to bake or sell bread, be it to 
Christians or Savages, shall be held, as well for the ad- 
vantage of the Christians as for the sake of the profits 
arising from it, to bake once or twice a week coarse as 
well as white bread for Christians and Indians at the 
following weights and prices,” the weights and prices 
being stipulated in detail. 

It is to be assumed that Amsterdam being a city of 
canals there were smells of various kinds and degrees to 
which the inhabitants had gradually become accus- 
tomed, but even the best trained nostrils would hardly 
be able to cope with “rubbish, filth, ashes, dead animals 
and such like in the public streets.”” Such being the con- 
dition of the thoroughfares in New Amsterdam an ordi- 
nance was issued forbidding the use of the streets as a 
general garbage depository and a plan of concentration 
was adopted; namely, it was ordered that all the inhabit- 
ants should bring and deposit their refuse and offal either 
near the City Hall, near the gallows or near Hendrick 
the baker. There is no explanation indicating why these 
particular localities were favored, especially the City 
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Hall and the bake-shop, but, no doubt, there were good 
and sufficient reasons for their selection. 

And now another source of trouble—hogs. It seems 
that there were plenty of them and that their constant 
rooting made the roads and the streets of the city unfit 
for driving. Wherefore it was commanded that rings 
should be put through their noses in order that they 
should be cured of rooting. Furthermore, it appears that 
the hogs had other bad habits and no respect for things 
in general. Even the fort suffered, the walls thereof be- 
ing damaged, especially in the spring when the grass 
appeared upon the earthen ramparts. One may well 
imagine the indignation and the shame that stirred the 
military spirit of Stuyvesant when he beheld the hogs 
attacking the fort and slowly but surely reducing its 
walls as effectively as any foreign enemy. 

In the meantime the town situation was made worse 
by an indulgence in bad building as a result of which 
houses, fences, gates and other structures were erected 
in an indiscriminate fashion, causing a general state of 
confusion and an irregularity that must have resulted 
in endless inconvenience especially in a community that 
often wandered homewards in a more or less befuddled 
state of mind. Wherefore it was ordered that no more 
building should be undertaken without the approval of 
the official surveyors.* But much mischief had been 
done and to this day the citizens of New York follow 
the curious and confusing twists and turns of the paths 
and lanes laid out by the old burghers to suit their indi- 
vidual notions in respect to their property. 


*TIt is interesting to note that in 1928 a City Committee on Plan and 
Survey recommended a permanent board to guide the future physical devel- 


opment of New York along scientific lines instead of the haphazard growth 
of the past. 
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It has always been a failing of human kind to tempt 
fortune by overconfidence when all goes well, but upon 
the imminence of trouble, to awake to sudden activity 
and strenuous endeavor to ward off danger and prevent 
calamity. So it happened that in 1653 when war was 
declared between England and the United Netherlands 
and the possibility of an attack upon New Amsterdam 
loomed up as an eventuality, a panic arose and peremp- 
tory orders were issued to repair the fort, and in view 
of the fact that the entire population could not be shel- 
tered there, it was decided to build a wall of wooden 
palisades across the northern limit of the town. It turned 
out that no attack ever took place, the alarm gradu- 
ally subsided, but the wall remained—remained for 
many years and exists to this day, titularly, in the form 
of Wall Street. Such is the history of the beginning and 
the end of the first panic in Wall Street. 

New Amsterdam was now a walled-in city with two 
gates, one at Broadway, the other at the East River 
strand. The original intent of the wall was to keep out 
invaders; as a matter of fact, for many years, it kept 
the town from expanding beyond the line of the pali- 
sades. 

The number Nine has from an early period played an 
important part both among mortals and immortals. It 
will be remembered that 


“Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the nine gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more.” 


Besides the Nine Gods, there were Nine Orders of 
Angels. Also there is the chronicle of the Nine Worthies 
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of London, and, appertaining to the time of Stuyvesant 
there were the Nine Men of New Amsterdam. It ap- 
pears that at first they were regarded as “the most hon- 
est, the most fit, the most experienced and the most 
godly in the community,” but as so often happens a 
change of mental attitude presently took place and 
Stuyvesant proclaimed that “hanging was too good for 
them.” All of which was due to the fact that the Nine 
no longer agreed with the One. The truth was that the 
colony had degenerated into a deplorable condition and 
it was felt that measures must be taken to save the situ- 
ation. This discouraging state of affairs was due partly 
to the indifference or lack of understanding on the part 
of the distant West India Company, but, mainly, to the 
methods and disposition of Stuyvesant. 

The situation became so bad finally and the attitude 
of the community so resentful that a document was 
drawn up by the Nine Men and addressed to the High 
and Mighty Lords States General of the United Nether- 
lands. This was the famous Remonstrance of 1649. 

In this important and well-considered statement we 
obtain an interesting view of Stuyvesant—Stuyvesant 
as he appeared to the people placed under his care. 

*“As regards the Director,” reads the text, “his man- 
ner in court has been, from his first arrival unto this 
time, to browbeat, dispute with and harass one of the 
two parties; not as beseemeth a judge, but like a zealous 
advocate. This has caused great discontent everywhere, 
and has gone so far and had such an effect on some, 
that many dare not bring any suits before the court, if 
they do not stand well, or passably so with the Director; 
for whom he opposeth hath both sun and moon against 
him. In addition to the fact that he hath himself ap- 
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pointed and obliged so many councillors, some of whom 
also are well disposed, so that he can constrain the others 
by plurality of votes, he likewise frequently submits his 
opinion in writing, and that so fully and so amply that 
it takes up one side, and then his word is: “Gentlemen, 
this is my opinion; if any one have aught to object to 
it, let him express it.’ If any one, then, on the instant, 
offer objection, which is not very easy unless he be well 
grounded, his Honor bursts forth, incontinently, into 
a rage and makes such a to-do that it is dreadful; yea, 
he frequently abuses the Councillors as this and as that, 
in foul language better befitting the fish market than 
the Council board; and if all this be tolerated, he will 
not be satisfied until he have his way.” 

Furthermore, according to the Remonstrance, “his 
first arrival was peacock like, with great state and pom- 
posity. . . He was busy almost every day issuing proc- 
lamations of various sorts, most of which were never 
observed and have long since died.” 

Regarding themselves the Nine Men recalled the fact 
they “were chosen as representatives of the entire com- 
monalty, and it was in the commissions and instruction 
declared, that what these men did, should be the act of 
the whole people; as it, indeed, was when it accorded 
with the Director’s opinion and views, for they repre- 
sent the entire people. But when it happened otherwise, 
then they were Boobies, usurers, rebels and such like.” 

As to an appeal to Holland from his decisions Stuy- 
vesant gave utterance to the following dictum ad- 
dressed to one who had the temerity to take such a step: 
“Had I known,” he thundered, “that you would have 
divulged our sentence, or brought it before their High 
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Mightinesses, I should have had you hanged forthwith 
on the highest tree in New Netherland.” 

It is to be remembered that when Stuyvesant entered 
upon his duties he announced “I shall govern you as a 
father his children, for the advantage of the chartered 
West India Company, and these burghers, and _ this 
land.” Of course, there are all kinds of fathers; also ‘the 
advantage of the West India Company” was open to 
various interpretations. It appears, as Fiske has pointed 
out, that the name Stuyvesant means, literally, to stir 
up with sand; in other words, one who kicks up a dust. 
In that respect, Stuyvesant had conscientiously inter- 
preted the meaning of his name. Also, in so doing, he 
had ably succeeded in antagonizing “his children.” Like- 
wise, he brought down upon his worthy head the criti- 
cism of the home authorities. 

Altogether, New Amsterdam was not the pleasantest 
place in the world to choose as a dwelling place. If one 
happened to be a Lutheran, a Baptist, a Quaker or a 
Jew, Stuyvesant made it uncomfortable for such. For 
instance, one Robert Hodshone, a Quaker was arrested 
on Long Island for speaking to several persons about 
the new society of Friends and their benevolent aims. 
Upon instructions from Stuyvesant he was tied to a 
cart’s tail and dragged over a rough road to the Brook- 
lyn ferry. Arriving in New Amsterdam, he was locked 
up in a filthy vermin-infested cellar and kept there for 
several days. He was not permitted to say anything in 
his defense and, unheard, was sentenced to two years’ 
hard labor or pay a fine of 600 guilders. As he had no 
money, he was brought out on a hot August morning, 
chained to a wheelbarrow and ordered to load it. He 
protested that he had done no wrong and refused to 
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obey. Thereupon he was stripped to the waist and 
whipped. Subsequently he was starved, hung up to the 
ceiling by his hands and a heavy log attached to his 
ankles. By this time public sympathy was aroused, an 
Englishwoman came and bathed the poor Quaker’s 
wounds and her husband offered the custodian a fat ox 
to let the unfortunate sufferer come to his house until 
he had recovered. This was refused; the prisoner could 
not be set free unless the entire fine was paid. There 
were those who were ready to make up the sum, but the 
Quaker would not permit it; a principle was at stake and 
he was ready to suffer for it. At length, Stuyvesant’s 
sister interested herself in the case, begged, and finally 
shamed her brother into setting the prisoner free. 

Nevertheless, a fortnight later, a citizen of Flushing 
was arrested for having Quaker meetings at his house. 
He was sentenced to pay a fine or be flogged. The town 
officials refused to carry out the sentence and instead 
set their names to a splendid and courageous protest, in 
which they said: “The law of love, peace, and liberty, 
extending in the state to Jews, Turks, and Egyptians, 
forms the true glory of Holland; so love, peace and 
liberty, extending to all in Christ Jesus, condemn hatred, 
strife and bondage. But inasmuch as the Savior hath 
said that it is impossible that scandal shall not come, but 
woe unto him by whom it cometh, we desire not to 
offend one of His little ones, under whatever form, 
name, or title he appear, whether Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, or Quaker. . . Should any of these 
people come in love among us, therefore, we cannot 
in conscience lay violent hands on them. We shall give 
them free ingress and egress to our houses, as God shall 
persuade our consciences.” 
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“TI do not know,” observes Fiske referring to the fore- 
going incident and the individuals who took part, 
““whether Flushing has ever raised a fitting monument 
to their memory. If I could have my way I would have 
the protest carved on a stately obelisk . . . and would 
have it set up where all might read it for the glory of 
the town that had such men as founders.” As far as 
Stuyvesant was concerned he imprisoned some of the 

leaders and made others pay a fine. All in all, the affair 
illustrates the liberal spirit of Holland in contrast with 
the arbitrary and despotic attitude of Stuyvesant. 

In due course of time, be it noted, there came a letter 
of censure from across the sea in which Stuyvesant was 
told that ‘“‘the consciences of men ought to be free and 
unshackled, so long as they continue moderate, peace- 
able, inoffensive and not hostile to government. Such 
have been the maxims of prudence and toleration by 
which the magistrates of this city have been governed; 
and the consequences have been, that the oppressed and 
persecuted from every country have found among us 
an asylum from distress. Follow in the same steps and 
you will be blest.” Stuyvesant, it appears, accepted the 
rebuke and made no further attempts to interfere with 
liberty of conscience. 

Altogether his control of the destinies of New Am- 
sterdam lasted seven years—from 1647 to 1664. At the 
time of the latter date the population had grown to 
about 800 and already it was cosmopolitan in character. 
Also, even at that time there was pressure to obtain a 
free form of government and on February 2, 1653—a 
memorable day in the annals of the city—a civic gov- 
ernment was established, which in one form or another 
has been continued ever since. The purpose was to grant 
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the people participation in the administration of their 
affairs. The municipal organization was to be as nearly 
as possible like that of the home city—namely, there 
was to be a schout, burgomasters and schepens. The lat- 
ter two functioned as aldermen and magistrates; the 
schout was somewhat of a mayor, of a sheriff, of a 
district attorney and occasionally of a judge. In short, 
he could both prosecute and pass judgment, which was 
hardly an equitable procedure, but, be it noted, the 
magistrates had the power of mitigating sentences and 
often exercised their power. 

The new order of things was theoretically satisfac- 
tory, but in view of the fact that Stuyvesant went on 
as before, appointing whom he pleased, there was not 
much of an actual change. As Janvier in his “Dutch 
Founding of New York” remarks, in that delightful 
manner characteristic of his writings, “with a modernity 
of method that our citizens of that period resented 
more keenly (been unaccustomed to it) than we resent 
it now, Stuyvesant made out his ‘slate’; and then— 
with a directness that a Tammany leader would weep 
over in envy—put in his men by the simple process of 
issuing a proclamation in which they were assigned to 
their several offices. Save in our spasmodic lucid intervals 
of civic reform, we still get, by ways only a trifle more 
roundabout, to just the same practical results—and phi- 
lologists, with these early facts available for their study, 
will perceive with pleasure the nice linguistic propriety 
that there is in our present use of the Dutch word ‘boss.’ 
On the very instant that this city became a city the 
political meaning of that word, in effect, was estab- 


lished and defined.” 
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But even the “boss” had to submit when a more pow- 
erful “boss” appeared on the scene, backed by a fleet of 
menacing British men-of-war. 

The English claim rested on the fact that in 1606 
James I granted a charter to the London and Plymouth 
Companies embracing all the Atlantic coast line from 
the 34th to 45th parallel. In accordance with this plan 
permanent occupation began at Jamestown in 1607 and 
at Plymouth in 1620. While it could not be denied that 
the Dutch had established some sort of a contact with 
Manhattan Island shortly after Hudson’s return, the 

‘English contended that no real settlement was estab- 
lished until after 1620. In view of what happened it will 
serve no purpose to endeavor to determine the merits of 
the claim; the fact is that on the 8th of September, 
1664, Stuyvesant at the head of his company of soldiers, 
marched forth from Fort Amsterdam. and the control 
of the colony passed into the hands of the English. 

Considering the complaints, criticisms and general 
dissatisfaction concerning Stuyvesant one wonders why 
he should have been transformed from an unpopular to 
a highly honored personage. Time, no doubt, dims many 
a sharp fault and gradually brings into relief other quali- 
ties that have slipped into shadow. The point is that 
Stuyvesant was preéminently a soldier. He obeyed his 
superiors; he expected obedience from his inferiors. 
When he persecuted the poor Quaker he acted through 
an excess of zeal; he thought that he was carrying out 
the will of the Amsterdam authorities. As soon as he was 
ordered to permit freedom of conscience, he never again 
interfered. Militarily, he was of the stuff of heroes; he 
was a man of valor, a fighting man; he would have 
fought the enemy no matter what the odds; when he 
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surrendered, he did so because “‘his children” fell on their 
knees and begged him to spare them; and when he 
came forth from the fort, he marched proudly at the 
head of his soldiers, erect and unconquered in spirit— 
the kind of man whom men pity, then admire and 
finally exalt. 
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MEMORIALS 


Stuyvesant’s remains are in one of the old vaults near 
the entrance of St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, Eleventh 
Street and Second Avenue. The present church is on the 
site of a chapel built by Stuyvesant near his farm or 
bouwerie and is the oldest church site occupied by a 
church on Manhattan Island. The Bowery owes its name 
to the fact that it was the road that led to Stuyvesant’s 
bouwerie, being originally called Bouwerie Lane. 

Affixed to the eastern wall of the picturesque old 
church facing Second Avenue, under one of the stained- 
glass windows, and surrounded by a mass of ivy leaves 
there is a stone tablet bearing the following inscription: 


In this vault lies buried 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Late Captain, General and Governor in Chief 
of Amsterdam 


In New Netherland now called New York 
And the Dutch West India Islands 
Died February A. D. 1672 
Aged 80 years. 


Nearby is a bronze bust of Stuyvesant upon a pedestal 
flanked on either side by a seat. Attached to the pedestal 
is a plate bearing the following legend: 


Peter Stuyvesant 
This Bust was given to the People 
of New York 
In Trust of 


St. Marks-in-the-Bouwerie 
In 1915 by 
Wilhelmina Queen of the Netherlands 
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Within the church are Stuyvesant memorial windows 
erected by the Daughters of Holland Dames. 

At the northeast corner of 13th Street and Third 
Avenue there is a bronze tablet which tells the following 
story: 


On this Corner grew 
Petrus Stuyvesants Pear Tree 


Recalled to Holland in 1664 
On his return 
He brought the Pear Tree 
And Planted it 
As his memorial 
“By which,” said he, “my name 
May be remembered.” 
The Pear Tree flourished 
And bore fruit for over 
Two Hundred Years. 
This Tablet is placed here by 
The Holland Society 
of New York 
September 1890. 


A section of the Pear Tree is in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society. 

Two statues of Stuyvesant, each by a prominent 
sculptor, are to be seen in lower Manhattan. One, by 
Philip Martiny, occupies a prominent place on the 
Chambers Street facade of the Hall of Records; the 
other, by J. Massey Rhind, is located over the southern 
entrance of the Exchange Court Building, 52 Broadway. 

The Stuyvesant High School situated at 15th Street 
and First Avenue is another form in which the old 
Governor’s memory has been honored. Also, in the foyer 
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of the Washington Irving High School, Irving Place, 
there are 12 panel decorations by Barry Faulkner, among 
which are: a picture map of old New York with the 
British fleet in the Harbor; the Coat of Arms of New 
Amsterdam; the old fort; the windmill; the gallows; 
the pillory and Governor Stuyvesant’s house. 

A statue of Stuyvesant is to occupy a niche in one 
of the wings of the Museum of the City of New York 
facing Fifth Avenue. 

A portrait of Stuyvesant in oil is in the possession of 
The New York Historical Society. Likewise, the 
society owns Stuyvesant’s silver seal, two inches in 
diameter; and several documents bearing his signature. 
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Ir must be a strange sensation to be a Hollander one 
day and an Englishman the next—to withdraw one’s 
allegiance from one sovereignty and swear it over to an- 
other; in short, to transform one’s self from one 
nationality to another by the utterance of a certain 
formula. Just how much of an actual change of ego 
takes place upon an occasion such as that when New 
‘Amsterdam became New York is a problem, but it is 
certain that a large number of citizens were pleased at 
the change. It is to be remembered, in the first place, 
that a considerable proportion of the population con- 
sisted of French Huguenots and English settlers. As to 
the Dutch citizens, many of them felt that the home 
authorities had not looked after them any too well; 
while, in respect to Stuyvesant, a change of governor 
was no calamity. 

Fortunately, we have a map of the period and thus 
have documentary evidence of the extent of the town 
about the year 1664. For nearly two hundred years this 
map lay unsuspected in the British Museum. In 1858, 
George H. Moore, librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, while gathering data for a catalogue of charts, 
in the course of his investigations, came upon the 1664 
map. “As it seems to have escaped attention hitherto,” 
he stated, “I have ventured to claim the right of dis- 
covery and to name it “The Dukes’ Plan’.” The name 
was hardly a fitting one; it is safe to say that the Duke 


never saw the map or cared about it in case his attention 
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was directed to it. Be that as it may, the plan presents 
a highly interesting view of the wall and the little town 
south of the line of defense, of the fort, the windmill 
near it, the Governor’s House, the waterway that is 
now Broad Street, the irregularity of the streets and 
the character and location of the houses. A bridge across 
the Broad Street inlet accounts for the present Bridge 
Street. The Governor’s House was later called ‘The 
Whitehall,” the existence of which has been preserved 
by the name, Whitehall Street. 

It would have been difficult to find a worse person 
than James, Duke of York, to honor by bestowing his 
title upon the territory that has since borne the name of 
New York. Green, in his “Short History of the English 
People,” terms the reigns of Charles II and James II, 
*“The Second Stuart Tyranny” and such it undoubtedly 
was. It is but necessary to recall “’The Bloody Assize” 
and Jeffreys and the incredible cruelties of that period. 
Even one of James’s devoted generals is said to have re- 
marked as he struck the chimney-piece against which 
he leaned, “This marble is not harder than the King’s 
heart.” The acts that were committed in the name of 
religion were beyond belief. On one occasion James 
boldly announced “I am above the law.” The most satis- 
factory date in his short reign is that of the second day 
before Christmas, 1688, when he fled from England. 

Strange to say, the Duke’s representative, Richard 
Nicolls, the first of the English governors, was tactful, 
considerate and popular. For nearly a year he did not 
order any changes. The Dutch language was continued 
as before and the church service remained undisturbed. 
Eventually, the schout, schepens and burgomasters be- 
came the sheriff, aldermen and justices, and while, of 
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course, the English element became more dominant there 
were groupings such as the wealthy Dutch and English 
on the one hand and the working people on the other. 
Church distinctions were naturally bound to assert 
themselves, but for a time the s.aglican service was held 
in the Dutch church. Better conditions followed, for 
there was free trade with England and the English pos- 
sessions. And, perhaps, to the surprise of Stuyvesant 
who had returned to his bouwerie (which in his case 
must have been pleasanter than the hostile home-land), 
tact, generosity and good temper seemed to accomplish 
more in the direction of order and peace than all his 
military measures and proclamations. 

When Nicolls went after four years, Francis Love- 
lace came, a gallant and generous gentleman, who fos- 
tered the interests of the city, mingled freely with the 
best citizens and formed a social club which met at the 
homes of the members and where English, Dutch and 
French were spoken at the meetings. The city continued 
to prosper and its material prospects were steadily im- 
proving when another of the fierce wars between Eng- 
land and Holland broke out and the miseries and mis- 
fortunes of conflict befell the colonists. And one fine 
day in July, 1673, a Dutch squadron appeared in the 
bay, recaptured “their own” and presently schepens, 
burgomasters and schout once more supervised the des- 
tinies of the town. This lasted for a little over a year, 
when once again the allegiance of the people was shifted 
and the colony passed under English rule. 

Shortly afterwards, the Duke sent a new governor to 
rule over his colony in America—Sir Edmund Andros, 
major of a dragoon regiment. And so, again, there was 
a military governor. As a matter of fact, his methods 
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were somewhat reminiscent of Stuyvesant. For instance, 
there was much drunkenness and little respect for ordi- 
nances, so that finally, to check the evil, Andros pro- 
claimed that if a man were found on the street intoxi- 
cated and it could not be ascertained at which tavern 
he obtained his liquor, the entire street was to be fined. 
Again, there was the matter of the currency. Stuyvesant 
had tried to solve the problem and had failed. Andros 
also tried and also failed. Like Stuyvesant he issued orders 
that a certain quantity and quality of wampum must 
be accepted for a certain quantity of silver or beaver 
skins. But as all of these fluctuated in quantity and as 
there was no one accepted and dependable standard, the 
currency sank into a deplorable state and kept getting 
worse. Whereat the Duke, who looked to his province 
to supply him with funds, repeatedly complained to 
Andros that his revenue was disappointingly small and 
that by the time the depreciated currency was turned 
into the gold of the realm there was very little of it. In 
short, as far as the colony was concerned, the exchange 
of a commercial company for a duke was no great ad- 
vantage. 

Judging by the reports of the time, there was very 
little change in the general character of the community. 
In 1682, came a new governor, Thomas Dongan. He 
wrote, “the people grow more numerous daily and are 
of a turbulent disposition.” Dongan was a Catholic; 
there were but very few Catholics in New York during 
his time. His enumeration of the various sects was as 
follows: “New York has a chaplain belonging to the 
fort of the Church of England; secondly, a Dutch Cal- 
vinist; third, a French Calvinist; and a fourth, a Dutch 
Lutheran. Here be not many of England; a few Roman 
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Catholics; abundance of Quaker preachers, men and 
women; Singing Quakers, Ranting Quakers, Sabbatar- 
ians, anti-Sabbatarians, some Anabaptists, some Inde- 
pendents, some Jews; in short, of all sort of opinions 
there are some, and the most part of none at all.” 

It is to the credit of New York that it has from its 
earliest days extended freedom of religious belief to its 
inhabitants. To be fair to the Duke it is just to recall 
that his instructions to Dongan contained the follow- 
ing: “You shall permit all persons, of what religion so- 
ever, to quietly inhabit within your government with- 
out giving them any disturbance or disquiet whatsoever 
for or by reason of their differing opinions in matters 
of Religion, Provided they give noe disturbance to ye 
publick peace nor doe molest or disquiet others in ye 
free exercise of their Religion.” But at the same time 
there was an ordinance to the effect that ‘tno youthes, 
maydes, or other persons may meete together on the 
Lord’s Day for sporte or play, under a fine of one 
shilling.” 

There is no doubt that Dongan conscientiously sought 
to further the interests of the city. Thus, when a re- 
quest came to him to prohibit the bolting of flour in any 
part of the province outside of the city, he granted it 
thereby establishing a highly important monopoly. This 
privilege was of such significant benefit that when a 
design for a coat of arms for the city was prepared, two 
flour barrels were incorporated, as emblematic of the 
high reputation of New York’s breadstuffs. 

But immeasurably more important than any mere 
monopoly, and constituting the outstanding progressive 
feature of Dongan’s administration was the “Charter of 
Rights and Privileges.” In accordance with this declara- 
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tion it was established that the supreme legislative au- 
thority of the province should reside in a Governor, 
Council and the people met in a General Assembly. It 
is to be noted that in none of the charter governments 
of New England were “the people” recognized as hav- 
ing any legislative authority. Dongan promptly ap- 
proved the measure; but that it received the signature 
of the Duke must ever remain a matter of surprise. In 
fact, afterwards, when he was king, he expressed the 
opinion that the charter was altogether too liberal, but 
by that time it had gone into effect. Thus the province 
obtained the main features of self-taxation, except that 
certain specific duties on importations were allowed to 
the Duke and his heirs. 

When James became king, which happened in 1685, 
he promptly threw off his mask of liberality and sought 
to revoke all special charters by throwing New York, 
New England and New Jersey into one province. Pres- 
ently, he recalled Dongan who was too liberal a man to 
carry out the royal policy and sent his old friend Andros 
who was of a more autocratic disposition. Naturally, 
the colonists were outraged because of the loss of their 
political rights and their special charters, but fortu- 
nately they were not compelled to bear their grievances 
for any length of time as James presently found him- 
self deprived of his throne. 

As to Dongan be it said that he ruled faithfully and 
wisely, that he was a man of integrity and moderation 
and that he is to be classed among the best of the col- 
onial governors. 
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MEMORIAL 


Affixed to one of the columns of the portico of St. 
Peter’s Church, southeast corner of Barclay and Church 
Streets, the oldest Roman Catholic Church in Manhat- 
tan, is a tablet with the following legend: 


In Memory of 
THOMAS DONGAN 
Born 1635 Died 1715 
Earl of Limerick General in the 
Armies of England and France 
Irish Patriot and Devoted Catholic 
Governor of New York 1683-1688 
Father of the First Representative Assembly 
And “‘The Charter of Rights and Privileges” 
Granting Popular Government, Religious 
Toleration 
Trial by Jury, Immunity from Martial Law 
Freedom from Arbitrary Arrest 
Framer of the First City Charters for 
Albany and New York 
Founder of Latin School under Catholic 
Auspices and Teachers 


This Tablet 
Erected by the Columbian Assembly 
Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus 
Oct Sth 19 kt. 
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ON one occasion during the reign of Charles II, when 
the latter refused a request from the colonists for an 
Assembly, Sir William Berkeley, then Governor of Vir- 
ginia, is reputed to have thanked God that there were 
neither free schools nor printing presses in the colony, 
fervently adding, “God keep us from both.” 

Charles’s brother, James, in whose honor New York 
was named, when he became king instructed Governor 
Dongan among other interesting matters as follows: 
“Forasmuch as great inconvenience may arise by the 
liberty of printing, within our province of New York, 
you are to provide, by all necessary orders, that no per- 
son keep any press for printing; nor that any book, 
pamphlet, or other matters, whatsoever, be printed, 
without your especial leave and licence be first ob- 
tained.” In this manner New York was kept in check 
in respect to the establishment of a press. 

The first colonial newspaper was issued in Boston in 
1690, but it led a precarious existence and not until 1704 
when the Boston News-Letter appeared was there a 
firmly-established publication. Philadelphia came next 
with its American Weekly Mercury founded in 1719; 
and then in the following order came Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North and South Carolina. 

New York’s first newspaper saw the light of day Oc- 
tober 16, 1725; it was called The New York Gazette 
and was published by William Bradford. The latter was 
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a London printer, described as a “sober young man” 
who came to Philadelphia “to set up the trade of print- 
ing Friends’ books.” Before long, it appears, trouble 
arose; Opposing views as to the liberty of the press, a 
controversy that, in all likelihood will never be settled, 
caused young Bradford to go to jail. Disgusted with 
Philadelphia, he was easily persuaded to come to New 
York where at the “Sign of the Bible,” he set up the 
town’s first printing press! There he printed a number 
of public papers, almanacs and books. Later, at the age 
of 65, he adventured upon the hazardous undertaking 
of publishing a newspaper, The New York Gazette. It 
began with a single leaf and gradually worked up to 6 
pages; the size was 12 by 7% inches and the printing 
was from, what to our eyes, seems quaintly-fashioned 
type. The arms of the city appeared to the left of the 
title: the barrels, the beavers and the arms of a wind- 
mill supported by an Indian and a Soldier, the whole 
dominated by a royal crown. The news was old and to a 
large extent of little importance. 

On the occasion of the 200th anniversary of the in- 
troduction of printing in New York, the New York 
Historical Society erected two bronze tablets in 1893: 
one at 81 Pearl Street indicating the site of the estab- 
lishment of the first printing press; the second upon the 
building of the New York Cotton Exchange, the local- 
ity where in 1725 was issued The New York Gazette. 

An idea of primitive newspaper “make-up” and at 
the same time indicative of one of the indulgences of 
the day, is furnished by the following communication 
which occupied the greater part of the front page of 
the Gazette for the week of May 24-31, 1731: 
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‘To the Publisher of The New York Gazette, 


es 

“Some time past, I sent you a small Scrip upon 
the Common Use of Tea and the Tea-Table, which 
you have omitted to publish. I now send you my 
Observations upon the impertinent Custom of the 
Women (as well as Men) have fallen into of taking 
Snuff which I expect you will not omit to pub- 
lish in your next. 

“T am, Sir; .&c 

This silly Trick of taking Snuff is attended with 
such a Cocquet Air in some young (as well as 
older) Gentlewomen, and such a sedate Masculine 
one in others, that I cannot tell which most to com- 
plain of, but they are to me equally disagreeable. 
Mrs. Saunter is so impatient of being without it 
that she takes it as often as she does Salt at Meals, 
and as she affects a wonderful Ease and Negligence 
in all her Manners, an upper Lip mixed with Snuff 
and the Sauce is what is presented to the Observa- 
tion of all who have the Honour to eat with her. 
The pretty Creature her Niece does all she can 
to be as disagreeable as her Aunt; and if she is not 
as offensive to the Eye, she is quite as much to the 
Ear, and makes up all she wants in a confident Air, 
by a nauseous Rattle of the Nose when the Snuff 
is delivered and the Fingers make the Stops and 
Closes on the Nostrils. This, perhaps is not a very 
courtly Image in sneaking of a Gentlewoman, that 
is very true; but where arises the Offence? Is it in 
those who commit, or those who observe it? As for 
my Part, I have been so extremely disgusted with 
this filthy Physick hanging on the Lip, that the 
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most agreeable Conversation, or Person, has not 
been able to make up for it. As to those who take 
it for pretty Action, or to fill up little Intervals 
of Discourse, I can bear with them: but then they 
must not use it when another is speaking, who 
ought to be heard with too much Respect, to ad- 
mit of offering at that Time from Hand to Hand 
the Snuff-Box. But Flavilla is so far taken with her 
Behaviour in this kind, that she pulls out her box 
(which is indeed full of good Brazile) in the Middle 
of the Sermon; and to shew she has the Audacity 
of a well-bred Woman, she offers it the Men as well 
as the Women who sit near her; But since by this 
Time all the World knows she has a fine Hand, I 
am in Hopes she may give herself to no further 
Trouble in this matter. On Sunday was Sevennight 
when they came about for the Offering she gave 
her Charity with a very good Air, but at the same 
time asked the Church-Warden if he would take 
a Pinch.—Pray, Sir, think of these Things in Time, 
and you will oblige 
“Sir, your most humble Servant.” 


The art of advertising was still in its infancy, but such 
as it was, it furnishes some exceedingly interesting evi- 
dences of certain conditions. For instance, the institu- 
tion of slavery becomes very real upon reading the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


*'To be sold Cheap by John Bell Carpenter be- 
tween the Meal Market and the Old ferry Stairs 
Market in New York, several likely Young Ne- 
gro’s (who have had the Small Pox) lately brought 
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from Jamaica, Also sundry Sorts of good Midling 
Broad Cloaths and Trimmings Suitable. Likewise 
the best sort of Carpenters and Joyners Tools, 
Locks, Hinges, Nails and Sadlery imported from 
London. 

*N. B. he hath also several sorts of different pat- 
terns of Choice black Walnut Chairs of the newest 
fashion.” 


The mention of the “Meal Market” is a reminder of 
the fact that at the foot of Wall Street there was a slave 
market which although it was subsequently converted, 
continued to be used for the traffic in slaves. The inci- 
dental reference to smallpox tells its own story. Also, 
the method of indicating the locality of the advertiser 
discloses the fact that the system of numbering houses 
had not been introduced. 

Dentists were in the field at an early date. One, 
James Mills, successor to a certain famous tooth-doctor 
announced his skill as follows: 


“Teeth drawn and old broken Stumps taken out 
very safely and with much ease by James Mills, who 
was instructed in that Art by the late James Read- 
ing deceased, so famed for drawing of Teeth. He 
is to be spoke with at his Shop in the House of the 
Deceased, near the old Slip Market.” 


Barbers, of course, constituted an essential feature of 
the community. In fact, to judge by the self-assurance, 
not to mention the complacent wit of the one whose 
communication follows, the tonsorial artist of the period 
looked upon himself as a person of no small importance. 
Thus he spoke to the town: 
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“This is to acquaint the Public, that there is 
lately arrived from London, the Wonder of the 
World, an Honest BARBER and PERUKE MAKER who 
might have worked for the King, if his Majesty 
would have employed him. It was not for the want 
of Money that he came here, for he had enough of 
that at Home; nor for the want of business that 
he advertises himself, But to acquaint the Gentle- 

- men and Ladies, that such a Person is now in town, 
living near Rosemary Lane, where Gentlemen and 
Ladies may be supplied with the Goods as follows: 
Tyes, Fullbottoms, Majors, Spencers, Fox-Tails, 
Ramilies, Tucks, cut and Bob Perukes: Also Tate- 
matongues and Towers, after the manner that is 
now wore at Court.” 


Much more modest was a lady who devoted her talents 
to the art of aiding and improving nature. She adver- 
tised in the following and appropriate fashion: 


To Be Soxtp 


“At Mrs. Edwards next door to Mr. Jamison, 
opposite the Fort Garden, an admirable Beautifying 
Wash for Hands, Face and Neck; it makes the Skin 
soft, smooth and plump; it likewise takes away 
Redness, Freckles, Sun-Burnings or Pimples and 
cures Postules, Itchings, Ring-Worms, ‘Tetters, 
Scurf, Morphew and other like Deformities of the 
Face and Skin, (Intirely free from any Corroding 
Quality) and brings to an exquisite Beauty, with 
lip Salve and Tooth-Powder, all sold very Cheap.” 


Also, fairly 200 years ago the quack doctor flourished 
with his marvelous medicine and the convincing testi- 
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monials quite like those of to-day, set forth quaintly in 
the following manner: 


“This is to inform all Gentlemen and Others, 
that are addicted with the Rheumatick Pains, Sci- 
atica, Hip, or Gout, or any other Pain in the Joints 
of a long Continuance, they may be Relieved and 
Cur’d in very short Time, and other Grievances 
which is too tedious for to mention in this Paper: 
Done by me Bartle Murfoy, living at John Flood’s 
in Eastchester, or enquire at Mr. Hamilton at the 
Spread-Eagle in New York, or of the Printer 
hereof, where you may be Further informed. 

I, Josiah Hunt of Eastchester, do Affirm, that my 
wife has been Afflicted with the Rheumatick Pains 
this twenty years off and on, and has been Cured 
in a very short space of Time 

Josiah Hunt. 

I, Charles Vincent of Eastchester, was Grievously 
Torrmented with the Sciatica this ten Years past 
off and on, and was Cured by the said Bartle Mur- 
foy, in three Hours Time Charles Vincent. 
I, Joseph Stanton of Eastchester, do Affirm to be 
cured in the space of two Hours, being Grievously 
Tormented with the Sciatica, for nine Months, 
and not able to help myself Joseph Stanton.” 


But there were other and more serious troubles than 
the ““Rheumatick Pains.” During the period of 1732-36 
William Cosby was the Royal Governor and his ad- 
ministration was marked by a series of arbitrary acts 
that nearly caused a revolution. The state of affairs is 
impressively described in the following extract from a 
letter written at the time: “If the Hand of Providence 
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No. VII, one of “Zenger’s Papers” ordered to be burned. From the original in the 
Possession of The New York Historical Society. 
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does not arrest and give us some relief very quickly, I 
cannot see that any one Man of Honour and Honesty 
can remain in this Province without falling a Sacrifice 
to the basest and vilest of Villains.” The Gazette, being 
published by Bradford, the public printer, its columns 
were under control and offered no opportunity for com- 
plaint or criticism. 

It so happened, however, that at the time there was in 
the town, one John Peter Zenger, a poor German printer 
who had a hard time maintaining a small establishment. 
He had served as apprentice to Bradford, had been asso- 
ciated with him as partner and in 1726 had opened his 
own shop in Smith (now William) Street near Maiden 
Lane. In 1734 he moved to Broad Street “near the Long 
Bridge.” 

The popular party being unable to reach Cosby 
through the Gazette and finding it necessary to have 
a newspaper, selected Zenger as its printer and thus 
founded the New York Weekly Journal, November 12, 
1733, “Containing the freshest Advices Foreign, and 
Domestick.” 

It was believed by the leaders of the popular party 
that the publication of Cosby’s arbitrary acts would 
lead to his recall. The articles were written by the prom- 
inent members of the party; they were clever and the 
allusions to Cosby were unmistakable. The tone grad- 
ually became more radical, the circulation increased, 
excitement ran high, both parties eagerly read the paper 
and wondered what the next issue might contain. 

Obviously, before long, something was certain to hap- 
pen; it did so in the form of an order that “‘Zenger’s 
Papers No. 7, 47, 48, 49 . . . be burnt by the hands 
of the common Hangman, as containing in them many 
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things derogatory of the Dignity of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ... and tending to raise Seditions and Tu- 
mults among the people thereof.” It appeas that the 
Hangman did not execute the order and that there was 
no public ceremony, but that the Sheriff finally deliv- 
ered the papers into the hands of his Negro who quite 
simply threw them into the fire. 

And presently Zenger was arrested and charged with 
“printing and publishing several Seditious Libels dis- 
persed throughout his Journals.” 

The trial took place on the 4th of August, 1735, in 
the court room of the City Hall located on the site 
of the old Subtreasury building in Wall Street. The 
Governor and his party were determined not only to put 
a stop to the “paper bullets with which they were weekly 
assailed,” but to punish the offenders in the person of 
Zenger. In order to make assurance doubly sure they 
managed to deprive Zenger’s lawyer of the liberty of 
pleading before the Court. But the friends of Zenger 
had secretly sent to Philadelphia and engaged the serv- 
ices of Andrew Hamilton, who although 80 years of 
age was in full possession of his faculties. He was a dis- 
tinguished barrister, had a good knowledge of the sci- 
ence of law, was an ardent friend of free and liberal 
institutions and unafraid to attack the encroachments 
and usurpations of those in authority. 

The scene in the court room on that memorable day 
in August, 1735, may be imagined when to the surprise 
of the Judge and the crowded audience the white-haired 
lawyer appeared in defense of the accused printer. Ham- 
ilton began by offering to prove the truth of the state- 
ments that had been published, but he was overruled 
by the Court on the ground that the truth of a libel 
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cannot be given in evidence. “It is far from being a 
justification of a Libel,” observed the Chief Justice, 
“that the contents thereof are true. . .. Since the 
greater Appearance there is of Truth in any malicious 
Invective, so much the more provoking it is.” 
Hamilton thereupon addressed the Jury as follows: 
“Then, gentlemen of the Jury, it is to you we must now 
appeal for witnesses to the truth of the facts we have 
offered, and are denied the liberty to prove; and let it 
not seem strange that I apply myself to you in this 
manner; I am warranted so to do, both by law and 
reason. The law supposes you to be summoned out of 
the neighborhood where the fact is alleged to be com- 
mitted; and the reason of your being taken out of the 
neighborhood. is because you are supposed to have the 
best knowledge of the fact that is to be tried; and were 
you to find a verdict, against my client, you must take 
upon you to say that the papers referred to in the infor- 
mation, and which we acknowledge we printed and pub- 
lished, are false, scandalous and seditious; but of this I 
can have no apprehension. You are citizens of New York; 
you are really what the law supposes you to be, honest 
and lawful men; and the facts which we offer to prove 
were not committed in a corner. They are notoriously 
known to be true; and, therefore, in your justice lies 
our safety. And as we are denied the liberty of giving 
evidence to prove the truth of what we have published, 
I will beg leave to lay it down as a standing rule in such 
cases, that the suppressing of evidence ought always to 
be taken for the strongest evidence, and I hope it will 
have weight with you. But since we are not permitted 
to examine our witnesses, I will endeavor to shorten the 
dispute with Mr. Attorney, and to that end I desire he 
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would favor us with some standard definition of a libel, 
by which it may be certainly known whether a writing 
be a libel, yea or not.” 

The Attorney-General made reply as herewith re- 
ported: “The books, I think, have given a very full 
definition of a libel. They say it is in a strict sense taken 
for a malicious defamation, expressed either in writing 
or printing, and tending either to blacken the memory 
of one who is dead or the reputation of one who is 
alive, and to expose him to public hatred, contempt or 
ridicule. But it is said that, in a larger sense, the notion 
of a libel may be applied to any defamation whatsoever, 
expressed either by signs or pictures; as by fixing up a 
gallows against a man’s door, or by painting him in a 
shameful and ignominious manner; and since the chief 
cause for which the law so severely punishes all offenses 
of this nature is the direct tendency of them to a breach 
of the public peace, by provoking the parties injured, 
their friends and families to acts of revenge, which it 
would be impossible to restrain by the severest laws, 
were there no redress from public justice for injuries 
of this kind, which of all others are most seriously felt; 
and since the plain meaning of such scandal, as is ex- 
pressed by signs or pictures is as obvious to common 
sense and as easily understood by every common ca- 
pacity, and altogether as provoking as that which is 
expressed by writing or printing, why should it not be 
equally criminal? From the same ground it also appears 
to follow that such scandal as is expressed in a scoffing 
and ironical manner makes a writing as properly a libel 
as that which is expressed in direct terms; as where a 
writing in a taunting manner, reckoning up several acts 
of public charity does by one, says: ‘You shall not play 
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the Jew nor the Hypocrite,’ and so goes on in a strain 
of ridicule to insinuate that what he did was owing to 
his vain glory; or where a writing, pretending to rec- 
ommend to one the character of several great men for 
his imitation, instead of taking notice of what they are 
generally esteemed famous for, pitched on such quali- 
ties only which their enemies charge them with the 
want of, as by proposing such a one to be imitated for 
his courage who is known to be a great statesman, but 
no soldier; and another to be imitated for his learning 
who is known to be a great general but no scholar, etc., 
which kind of writing is as well understood to mean only 
to upbraid the parties with the want of these qualities, 
as if it had directly and expressly said so.” 

Hamilton took up the matter of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s definition and continued by asking where any 
standard rule could be found that determined whether 
certain words or signs were malicious, or defamatory 
or were irritating enough to provoke a man, his family 
or his friends to commit a breach of the peace. Further 
discussion followed during which the Court intimated 
that the jury could find that Zenger had published cer- 
tain articles and the Court could judge whether or not 
they were libelous. Hamilton pointed out that such a 
procedure would practically render juries useless. Fur- 
thermore, he questioned the interpretation arrived at 
by the Court and the Attorney-General by quoting a 
certain well-known case. 

“For,” he added, “though I own it to be base and 
unworthy to scandalize any man, yet, I think it is even 
villainous to scandalize a person of public character, 
and I will go so far into Mr. Attorney’s doctrine as to 
agree, that if the faults, mistakes, nay, even the vices 
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of such a person be private and personal, and do not 
affect the peace of the public, or the liberty or property 
of our neighbor, it is unmanly and unmannerly to ex- 
pose either by word or writing. But when a ruler of a 
people brings his personal failings, but much more his 
vices into his administration, and the people find them- 
selves affected by them either in their liberties or prop- 
erties, that will alter the case mightily; and all the high 
things that are said in favor of rulers and of dignities, 
and upon the side of power, will not be able to stop 
people’s mouths when they feel themselves oppressed— 
I mean in a free government. It is true, in times past 
it was a crime to speak truth, and in that terrible court 
of star chamber many worthy and brave men suffered 
for so doing; and yet, even in that court, and in those 
bad times, a great and good man durst say what I hope 
will not be taken amiss of me to say in this place, that 
the practice of informations for libels is a sword in the 
hands of a wicked King, and an arrant coward to cut 
down and destroy the innocent; the one cannot because 
of his high station, and the other dares not, because of his 
want of courage, revenge himself in another manner.” 

Here the Attorney-General interrupted: “Pray, Mr. 
Hamilton, have a care what you say, do not go too far, 
either! I do not like those liberties.” 

Hamilton quietly replied: “Sure, Mr. Attorney, you 
will not make any applications; all men agree that we 
are governed by the best of Kings, and I cannot see the 
meaning of Mr. Attorney’s caution; my well known 
principles, and the sense I have of the blessings we enjoy 
under his present Majesty, make it impossible for me to 
err, and I hope, even to be suspected, in that point of 
duty to my King. May it please your honor, I was say- 
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ing, that notwithstanding all the duty and reverence 
claimed by Mr. Attorney to men in authority, they are 
not exempt from observing the rules of common justice, 
either in their private or public capacities; the laws of 
our mother country know no exemption. It is true, men 
in power are harder to be come at for wrongs they do 
either to a private person or to the public, especially a 
governor in the plantations, where they insist upon an 
exemption from answering complaints of any kind in 
their own government.” 

Hamilton followed up this statement by pointing out 
that when the representatives of a free people became 
cognizant of the wrongs and sufferings of their fellow- 
subjects by the abuse of power on the part of the Gov- 
ernor, they were not obliged to support such an official, 
“who goes about to destroy a province or a colony, or 
their privileges, which by his Majesty, he was appointed, 
and by the law he is bound to protect.” Then, after 
presenting a history of the law of libel, he turned his 
attention to the question as to the right of the jury 
to find both the law and the fact in the issue, and having 
cited certain authorities, he continued: 

“From all which, I insist, it is very plain that the 
jury are by law at liberty, (without any affront to the 
judgment of the court,) to find both the law and the 
fact in our case, as they did in the case I am speaking 
to, which I will beg leave just to mention, and it is 
this:—Messrs. Penn and Mead, being Quakers, and hay- 
ing met in a peaceable manner, and after being shut 
out of their meeting-house, preached in Grace Church 
street, in London, to the people of their own persuasion, 
and for this they were indicted, and it was said, ‘that 
they, with other persons, to the number of three hun- 
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dred, unlawfully and tumultuously assembled, to the 
disturbance of the peace, &c.’ To which they pleaded 
not guilty. And the petit jury being sworn to try 
the issue between the king and the prisoners, that is, 
whether they were guilty according to the form of the 
indictment; here there was no dispute but that they 
were assembled together to the number mentioned in 
the indictment; but, whether that meeting together was 
riotously, tumultuously and to the disturbance of the 
peace was the question. And the court told the jury it 
was, and ordered the jury to find it so; ‘for,’ said the 
court, ‘the meeting was the matter of fact, and that is 
confessed, and we tell you it is unlawful, for it is against 
the statute; and the meeting being unlawful, it follows, 
of course, that it was tumultuous and to the disturbance 
of the peace.” But the jury did not think fit to take the 
court’s word for it; for they could find neither riot, 
tumult or anything tending to breach of the peace com- 
mitted at that meeting, and they acquitted Messrs. 
Penn and Mead. In doing of which they took upon them 
to judge both the law and the fact, at which the court 
(being themselves true courtiers) were so much of- 
fended that they fined the jury forty marks a piece, and 
committed them till paid. But Mr. Bushel, who valued 
the right of a juryman, and the liberty of his country 
more than his own, refused to pay the fine, and was 
resolved (though at a great expense and trouble too,) 
to bring, and did bring his habeas corpus, to be relieved 
from his fine and imprisonment, and he was released 
accordingly; and this being the judgment in his case it 
is established for law, ‘that the judges how great soever 
they be, have no right to fine, imprison and punish a 
jury for not finding a verdict according to the discre- 
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tion of the court.’ And this, I hope, is sufficient to prove 
that jurymen are to see with their own eyes, to hear 
with their own ears, and to make use of their own con- 
sciences and understandings, in judging of the lives, 
liberties, or estates of their fellow subjects; and so I have 
done with this point.” 

“Furthermore,” added Hamilton, “if a libel is under- 
stood in the large and unlimited sense urged by Mr. At- 
torney, there is scarce a writing I know that may not 
be called a libel, or scarce any person safe from being 
called to an account as a libeller; for Moses, meek as he 
was, libelled Cain, and who is it that has not libelled the 
devil; for, according to Mr. Attorney, it is no justifica- 
tion to say one has a bad name. Echard has libelled our 
good King William. Burnet has libelled, among many 
others, King Charles and King James, and Rapin has 
libelled them all. How must a man speak or write, or 
what must he hear, read or sing, or when must he laugh, 
so as to be secure from being taken up as a libeller? 
I sincerely believe, that were some persons to go through 
the streets of New York now-a-days, and read a part of 
the Bible, if it was not known to be such, Mr. Attorney, 
with the help of his inuendos, would easily turn it into 
a libel. As for instance, the sixteenth verse of the ninth 
chapter of Isaiah: ‘The leaders of the people caused them 
to err and they that are led by them are destroyed.’ But, 
should Mr. Attorney go about to make this a libel he 
would read it thus:—‘The leaders of the people (inu- 
endo, the Governor and Council of New York,) cause 
them (inuendo, the people of this province,) to err, 
and they (the people of this province meaning,) are 
destroyed, (inuendo, are deceived into the loss of their 
liberty,) which is the worst kind of destruction. Or, if 
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some person should publicly repeat, in a manner not 
pleasing to his betters, the tenth and eleventh verses of 
the fifty-fifth chapter of the same book, there Mr. At- 
torney would have a large field to display his skill, in the 
artful application of his inuendos. The words are, “His 
watchmen are all blind, they are ignorant; yes, they are 
greedy dogs, that can never have enough.’ But, to make 
them a libel no more is wanting but the aid of his skill 
in the right adapting his inuendos. As for instance, “His 
watchmen (inuendo, the Governor, Council and As- 
sembly), are blind, they are ignorant, (inuendo, will not 
see the dangerous designs of his Excellency,) yea, they, 
(the Governor and Council meaning,) are greedy dogs 
which can never have enough, (inuendo, enough of 
riches and power.) ” 

“Gentlemen,” he proceeded, “‘the danger is great in 
proportion to the mischief that may happen through 
our too great credulity. A proper confidence in a court 
is commendable; but as the verdict (whatever it is) 
will be yours, you ought to refer no part of your duty 
to the discretion of other persons. If you should be of 
opinion that there is no falsehood in Mr. Zenger’s papers, 
you will, nay, (pardon me for the expression,) you 
ought to say so; because you do not know whether 
others, (I mean the court,) may be of that opinion. It 
is your right to do so, and there is much depending upon 
your resolution, as well as upon your integrity.” 

After some other remarks of similar application, 
Hamilton concluded as follows: ‘You see I labor under 
the weight of many years, and am borne down by many 
infirmities of body; yet old and weak as I am I should 
think it my duty, if required, to go to the utmost part 
of the land, where my service could be of any use in 
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assisting to quench the flame of prosecutions upon in- 
formation set on foot by the government, to deprive a 
people of the right of remonstrating, (and complaining 
too,) of the arbitrary attempts of men in power. Men 
who injure and oppress the people under their admin- 
istration provoke them to cry out and complain, and 
then make that very complaint the foundation for new 
oppressions and prosecutions. I wish I could say there 
was no instances of this kind. But to conclude, the ques- 
tion before the court and you, gentlemen of the jury, 
is not of small or private concern; it is not the cause 
of a poor printer, nor of New York alone, which you 
are now trying. No! it may, in its consequences, affect 
every freeman that lives under a British government, 
on the main of America. It is the best cause; it is the 
cause of liberty; and I make no doubt but your upright 
conduct, this day, will not only intitle you to the love 
and esteem of your fellow-citizens, but every man who 
prefers freedom to a life of slavery, will bless and honor 
you as men who have baffled the attempts of tyranny; 
and by impartial and uncorrupt verdict, have laid a 
noble foundation for securing to ourselves, our posterity, 
and our neighbors, that to which nature and the laws of 
our country have given us a right—the liberty—both 
of exposing and opposing arbitrary power in these parts 
of the world at least, by speaking and writing truth.” 

The Attorney-General briefly closed the argument 
and the Court thereupon charged the jury. The latter 
withdrew and returned in a short time with the verdict 
“Not Guilty,” which words were no sooner uttered than 
the citizens, of whom there was a great crowd in the 
court room, broke out into loud cheers. 

As a tribute to Hamilton a dinner was given to him 
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at the Black Horse Tavern on which occasion some 
forty prominent citizens met to express their acknowl- 
edgment of his generosity and to rejoice at his victory. 
And at his departure the next day he was saluted with 
the great guns of several ships in the harbor “‘as a pub- 
lick Testimony of the glorious Defense he made in the 
Cause of Liberty.” 

Subsequently, at a meeting of the Common Council, 
it was ordered that Hamilton be presented with the 
Freedom of the Corporation. Also, a gold box bearing 
the arms of the city and containing the document was 
voluntarily contributed by certain members of the cor- 
poration and others. The box and the resolution were in 
due time taken to Philadelphia by one of the aldermen 
and presented to Hamilton who gratefully accepted it. 

In 1737, to compensate him for his trouble, Zenger 
was made public printer. 

“The trial of Zenger,” observes Rutherford in his 
account of Zenger’s Press and Trial, “first established in 
North America the principle that in prosecution for 
libel the jury were the judges of both the law and the 
facts. The liberty of the press was secure from assault 
and the people became equipped with the most powerful 
weapon for successfully combating arbitrary power, the 
right of freely criticising the conduct of public men, 
more than fifty years before the celebrated trial of 
‘Junius’ gave the same privilege to the people of Eng- 
land.” 

MEMORIALS 

None. 

However, files of Zenger’s Weekly Journal have been 
preserved and may be seen at the New York Historical 
Society and at the New York Public Library. 
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FRANKLIN little thought when he handed one Thomas 
Paine a letter of introduction that he was engineering 
a powerful move toward the independency of the colo- 
nies. For, be it remembered, that Franklin and Wash- 
ington and the other leaders and thinkers of their time 
were, both by circumstances and traditions, really at- 
tached to the mother country, and, for a long time, had 
no thought of separation. In fact it was Franklin who 
said, speaking of the colonists, that they had “not only 
a respect but an affection for Great Britain; . . . to be 
an Old England man was of itself a character of some 
respect, and gave a kind of rank among them.” 

It was in September, 1774, at London, that Franklin 
directed the following letter of introduction to his son- 
in-law, Richard Bache of Philadelphia: 

“The bearer Mr. Thomas Paine is very well recom- 
mended to me as an ingenius worthy young man. He 
goes to Pennsylvania with a view of settling there. I 
request you to give him your best advice and counte- 
nance, as he is quite a stranger there. If you can put him 
in a way of obtaining employment as a clerk, or as- 
sistant tutor in a school, or assistant surveyor, of all of 
which I think him very capable, so that he may procure 
a subsistence at least, till he can make acquaintance 
and obtain a knowledge of the country, you will do well, 
and much oblige your affectionate father.” 

In March, 1775, Paine wrote to Franklin from Phila- 
delphia: 

57 
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“Your countenancing me has obtained for me many 
friends and much reputation, for which please accept 
my sincere thanks. I have been applied to by several 
gentlemen to instruct their sons on very advantageous 
terms to myself, and a printer and bookseller here, a 
man of reputation and property, Robert Aitkin, has 
lately attempted a magazine, but having little or no 
turn that way himself, he has applied to me for assist- 
ance. He had not above 600 subscribers when I first as- 
sisted him. We have now upwards of 1500 and daily 
increasing.” 

Paine was 39 years old at this time. He was of English 
birth; his father was a Quaker who made a living mak- 
ing stays, and Thomas at the age of 13 was removed 
from school ‘“‘to be taught the art and mystery” of his 
father’s trade. As an avocation, it appears that he col- 
lected a congregation in his room and preached to them 
“as an independent, or a Methodist.” At the age of 22 
he married and two years later he was a widower. At 
the age of 25 he became an excise clerk and executed 
“Excise Acts” whose application to America eventually 
prepared the way to independence. He was not long at 
this occupation, being discharged on a charge of neg- 
ligence. It is fair to say that the work was thoroughly 
distasteful; it involved checking up warehouse re- 
ports and meeting with thoroughly unpleasant recep- 
tions. For lack of other occupation, Paine went back 
to stay-making, but not meeting with success he sought 
and received a second appointment as excise officer. 
While he was in this service, the excisemen, being mis- 
erably underpaid, selected Paine to present their case to 
Parliament. He prepared the document which “twas as 
clear and complete as any lawyer could make it” and 
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in a style remarkable for simplicity and force. This was 
the sort of work for which Paine was bes+ fitted, but, 
seemingly, he was not aware of it at the time. 

At the age of 35 he again essayed matrimony; also 
he became interested in a shop and a tobacco mill. Both 
of these ventures turned out badly and at the time that 
Franklin favored him with a letter of recommendation 
Paine was both financially and matrimonially a bank- 
rupt. His debts, apparently, were liquidated, but the 
breach with his wife was never repaired. 

And so this stay-maker, excise clerk, grocer-tobac- 
conist and occasional preacher left his native land (hav- 
ing achieved practically nothing of note) and came to 
this country to begin life anew, to see if there was 
anything in the new country that would make life a 
happier and more satisfactory experience. 

As editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine it soon be- 
came evident that he had found his true calling. 
Summing up Paine’s work, Trevelyan remarks, “He 
conducted the magazine with great and ever increasing 
success, which was the more remarkable and honourable 
because he never shrank from the defence of novel, and 
sometimes, most unpopular principles. He condemned 
duelling and the deliberate or thoughtless ill-treatment 
of animals. He spoke up against negro slavery quite as 
emphatically as against hereditary privileges and re- 
ligious intolerance. He advocated international arbitra- 
tion; international and internal copyright; and justice 
to women, especially in the form of increased facilities 
for divorce. Many causes which, for good or otherwise, 
have since prevailed in America, had their first, or very 
nearly their first, exposition in the pages of the Penn- 
sylvania Magazine. During eighteen months, (so a com- 
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petent judge has pronounced,), there probably never 
was the same amount of good literary work done on a 
salary of fifty pounds a year.” 

But all this was preparatory to a more important un- 
dertaking. “I happened to come to America,” Paine re- 
lates, ‘a few months before the breaking out of hostili- 
ties. I found the disposition of the people such that they 
might have been led by a thread and governed by a reed. 
Their suspicion was quick and penetrating, but their 
attachment to Britain was obstinate, and it was at that 
time a kind of treason to speak against it. They dis- 
liked the Ministry, but they esteemed the Nation. Their 
idea of grievance operated without resentment, and their 
single object was reconciliation. Bad as I believed the 
Ministry to be, I never conceived them capable of a 
measure so rash and wicked as the commencing of hos- 
tilities; much less did I imagine the Nation would en- 
courage it. I viewed the dispute as a kind of law-suit, in 
which I supposed the parties would find a way either 
to decide or settle it. I had no thoughts of independence 
or of arms. The world could not then have persuaded 
me that I should be either a soldier or an author. If I 
had any talents for either they were buried in me, and 
might ever have continued so had not the necessity of 
the times dragged and driven them into action. I had 
formed my plan of life, and conceiving myself happy 
wished everybody else so. But when the country, into 
which I had just set my foot, was set on fire about 
my ears, it was time to stir. It was time for every man 
to stir.” 

Presently Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill wrote 
their bloody story upon the colonial record and proved 
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that the yeomen soldiers were as courageous as the 
British regulars. 

Matters drifted on for a time and then opportunely, 
anonymously, appeared in Philadelphia a pamphlet— 
“Common Sense.” Its timeliness lay in the fact that it 
was written in clear, stirring, vivid English that every 
man could understand, while its anonymity added force 
to its message because it was attributed variously to 
Franklin, to John and to Sam Adams. “It would be diffi- 
cult,” comments Trevelyan, “‘to name any human com- 
position which has had an effect at once so instant, so 
extended and so lasting.” No doubt, it was so pro- 
foundly convincing because:the men to whom it was 
addressed realized the critical nature of their situation 
and were eager to receive advice. Printing presses were 
not particularly prolific in those days, but in response 
to the demand they produced 100,000 copies. Soon 
““Common Sense” was being read in every colony and its 
message was sinking into the perturbed minds of the 
worried communities. 

The forceful feature of “Common Sense” was that 
it actually converted doubt and hesitation into convic- 
tion. In such diverse communities as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Massachusetts it succeeded with 
equal potency in winning a following for independence. 
All classes yielded to its appeal. The clever wife of John 
Adams confided to him that she felt herself charmed 
with the sentiments of the piece and could not imagine 
how an honest heart could hesitate one moment at 
adopting them, while Washington, having in mind the 
burning homes of Falmouth and Norfolk, wrote, “My 
countrymen will come reluctantly into the idea of in- 
dependence, but time and persecution bring wonderful 
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things to pass; and, by letters which I have lately re- 
ceived from Virginia I find ‘Common Sense’ is working 
a powerful change there in the minds of men.” 

Paine not only wielded his pen in the great cause, he 
shouldered a musket and marched to the front. At Fort 
Lee, General Nathaniel Greene appointed him a volun- 
teer aide-de-camp and he was one of those who took 
part in the disastrous retreat to Newark. Here, amid the 
sufferings that came with hunger and cold he began 
writing his famous first “Crisis.” He could write only 
at night; there was constant work during the day for 
every one of the little force that was gathered about 
Washington. The latter was well-nigh discouraged at 
that time. He wrote to his brother of his perplexities, 
consoling himself, however, with the thought that the 
justice of the cause would finally prevail, although for 
a time it might remain under a cloud. 

The cloud was presently lifted, the force that brought 
about the change being silently at work at Washing- 
ton’s very side. It was Paine’s appealing pen that wrought 
the change. “These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
was the opening message. The words were written at 
night by the light of camp fires, and wintry storms and 
near the bank of the ice-filled Delaware. The sufferings 
and the hardships of the half-naked soldiers were in- 
deliby written into the leaflet that went to the Philadel- 
phia printer with the same post that carried Washing- 
ton’s foreboding letters to his relatives in Virginia. It 
was printed on December 19th, and many copies reached 
the camp above Trenton Falls on the eve of that almost 
desperate attack on which Washington had resolved. 
On the 23rd of December the Commander wrote to 
Colonel Joseph Reed: 
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“Christmas-day, at night, one hour before day, is the 
time fixed upon for our attempt on Trenton. For 
Heaven’s sake, keep this to yourself, as the discovery of 
it may prove fatal to us; our numbers, sorry I am to 
say, being less than I had any conception of; but neces- 
sity, dire necessity will, nay must, justify any attempt.” 

Evaluating Paine’s contribution to the cause of this 
critical period, Conway in his sympathetic and appre- 
ciative biography eloquently remarks: 

“America has known some utterances of the lips 
equivalent to decisive victories in the field,—as some of 
Patrick Henry’s, and the address of President Lincoln at 
Gettysburg. But of utterances by the pen none have 
achieved such vast results as Paine’s ‘Common Sense’ and 
his first ‘Crisis.’ Before the battle of Trenton the half- 
clad, disheartened soldiers of Washington were called 
together in groups to listen to that thrilling exhortation. 
The opening words alone were a victory. 

** *These are the times that try men’s souls. The sum- 
mer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict the more glorious the triumph: what we obtain 
too cheap we esteem too lightly; ’tis dearness only that 
gives everything its value. Heaven knows how to put a 
proper price upon its goods; and it would be strange 
indeed if so celestial an article as Freedom should not be 
highly rated.’ 

“Not a chord of faith, or love, or hope was left un- 
touched. The very faults of the composition, which the 
dilettanti have picked out, were effective to men who 
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had seen Paine on the march, and knew these things 
were written in sleepless intervals of unwearied labors. 
He speaks of what Joan of Arc did in ‘the fourteenth 
century,’ and exclaims: ‘Would that heaven might in- 
spire some Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, 
and save her fair fellow sufferers from ravage and rav- 
ishment!’ Joan was born in 1410, but Paine had no cyclo- 
paedia in his knapsack. The literary musket reached its 
mark. The pamphlet was never surpassed for true elo- 
quence—that is, for the power that carries its point. 
With skilful illustration of lofty principles by signifi- 
cant details, all summed up with simplicity and sym- 
pathy, three of the most miserable weeks ever endured 
by men were raised into epical dignity. The wives, 
daughters, mothers, sisters, seemed stretching out ap- 
pealing hands against the mythically monstrous Hes- 
sians. The great commander, previously pointed to as ‘a 
mind that can even flourish upon care,’ presently saw 
his dispirited soldiers beaming with hope, and bounding 
to the onset,—their watchword: ‘These are the times 
that try men’s souls!’ Trenton was won, the Hessians 
captured, and a New Year broke for America on the 
morrow of that Christmas Day 1776.” 

Shortly after the publication of “Common Sense” 
South Carolina voiced the sentiment that the author de- 
served a statue of gold. Neither in the form of a statue 
nor in any other shape was any gold forthcoming. The 
story of what happened is contained in the following 
appeal written by Paine to Washington, dated, Phila- 
delphia, November 30, 1781: 

“Tt is seven years, this day, since I arrived in America, 
and tho’ I consider them as the most honorary time of 
my life, they have nevertheless been the most incon- 
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venient and even distressing. From an anxiety to sup- 
port, as far as laid in my power, the reputation of the 
Cause of America, as well as the Cause itself, I declined 
the customary profits which authors are entitled to, and 
I have always continued to do so; yet I never thought 
(if I thought at all on the matter,) but that as I dealt 
generously and honorably by America, she would deal 
the same by me. But I have experienced the contrary— 
and it gives me much coricern, not only on account of 
the inconvenience it has occasioned to me, but because 
it unpleasantly lessens my opinion of the character of a 
country which once appeared so fair, and it hurts my 
mind to see her so cold and inattentive to matters which 
affect her reputation. 

“Almost everybody knows, not only in this country 
but in Europe, that I have been of service to her, and 
as far as the interest of the heart could carry a man 
I have shared with her in the worst of her fortunes, yet 
so confined has been my private circumstances that for 
one summer I was obliged to hire myself as a common 
clerk to Owen Biddle of this city for my support; but 
this and many others of the like nature I have always 
endeavored to conceal, because to expose them would 
only serve to entail on her the reproach of being un- 
grateful, and might start an ill opinion of her honor and 
generosity in other countries, especially as there are pens 
enough abroad to spread and aggravate it. 

% % % % % % % 

“While it was everybody’s fate to suffer I chearfully 
suffered with them, but tho’ the object of the country 
is now nearly established and her circumstances rising 
into prosperity, I feel myself left in a very unpleasant 
situation. Yet I am totally at a loss what to attribute it 
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to; for wherever I go I find respect, and everybody I 
meet treats me with friendship; all join in censuring the 
neglect and throwing blame on each other, so that their 
civility disarms me as much as their conduct distresses 
me. But in this situation I cannot go on, and as I have 
no inclination to differ with the Country or to tell the 
story of her neglect, it is my design to get to Europe, 
either to France or Holland. I have literary fame, and 
I am sure I cannot experience worse fortune than I have 
here. Besides a person who understood the affairs of 
America, and was capable and disposed to do her a kind- 
ness, might render her considerable service in Europe, 
where her situation is but imperfectly understood and 
much misrepresented by the publications which have 
appeared on that side the water, and tho’ she has not 
behaved to me with any proportionate return of friend- 
ship, my wish for her prosperity is no ways abated, and 
I shall be very happy to see her character as fair as her 
cause. 

“Yet after all there is something peculiarly hard that 
the country which ought to have been to me a home has 
scarcely afforded me an asylum.” 

The response to this communication was a recommen- 
dation that Paine be paid a salary of $800 a year by the 
government for pamphlets informing the people of the 
state of affairs and arousing them to action. It seems 
probable that Paine received one year’s salary—no more. 

On April 19, 1783, the eighth anniversary of the 
bloodshed at Lexington, Paine issued a pamphlet in 
which he wrote, ‘The times that tried men’s souls are 
over—and the greatest and completest revolution the 
world ever knew, gloriously and happily accomplished.” 

It is on record that Washington, having a lively sense 
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of the importance of Paine’s services, expressed his in- 
tention of obtaining recognition thereof from Congress, 
but already the several states gave signs of asserting their 
respective “sovereignties” and blocked the path of na- 
tional action. Fortunately, New York took independent 
action and presented Paine with an estate of 277 acres 
at New Rochelle upon which was a substantial man- 
sion. Paine received a hearty welcome when he took pos- 
session, which he cordially reciprocated. 

Virginia almost voted Paine a tract of land, the meas- 
ure being lost by a single vote. In a letter to Washington 
from Madison the latter wrote, “Should it finally appear 
that the merits of the man, whose writings have so much 
contributed to enforce and foster the spirit of inde- 
pendence in the people of America, are unable to inspire 
them with a just beneficence, the world, it is to be 
feared, will give us as little credit for our policy as for 
gratitude in this particular.” 

Fortunately Pennsylvania was of a different mind. It 
voted him £500—a snug little sum in those days. Subse- 
quently, Congress, by way of settlement of claims for 
service, ordered the Treasurer to pay Paine $3,000 which, 
although only one-half of the amount of his claims, 
added substantially to his modest fortune. There is 
abundant evidence in the letters of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Adams, Madison and other prominent men 
that the author of ‘““Common Sense” and “The Crises” 
was entitled, for his literary as well as other voluntary 
services, to an emolument that would keep him for life, 
but Paine was not of a mercenary nature and, no doubt, 
counted himself well-off. 

As a matter of fact there was compensation of an- 
other kind—social recognition. He became a welcome 
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member of New York society and ‘twas admired and 
courted as the greatest literary genius of his day.” But 
the amusements of the drawing room could not engross 
the mental activities of Paine’s mind. It was ever busy 
reflecting upon and seeking solutions of political prob- 
lems and, as if this were not enough, it wandered into 
the field of science and, as in the case of Franklin, busied 
itself working at new inventions. 

His main effort was in the direction of a new style 
of iron bridge, but his thoughts did not turn from so 
humble a product as an improved candle. Regarding the 
latter, indeed, we find him writing to Franklin: “I send 
you the Candles I have been making. In a little time 
after they are lighted the smoke and flame separate, the 
one issuing from one end of the Candle, and the other 
from the other end.” An interesting picture presents 
itself of the venerable ex-chandler, statesman, and phi- 
losopher and his friend the author of “Common Sense” 
concentrating upon a tallow candle. 

At this time Paine lived in Bordentown, New Jersey, 
where he was contented and where he was honored by 
his neighbors. It would have been well had he been per- 
mitted to remain there but his mission in the affairs of 
the world was not yet complete. A letter from his aged 
father in England determined him to undertake a voy- 
age to his old home. He figured on a twelve month ab- 
sence—he remained away fifteen years. 

He stopped first in France to obtain opinions from 
scientific men as to the merits of his iron bridge. The 
Academy of Sciences received him with distinguished 
honor and he came into pleasant contact with eminent 
men of all groups—philosophical and political. Pres- 
ently, he crossed to England and journeyed to his old 
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home—the home of the simple Quaker meeting-house, 
where, amid quiet surroundings, he gave himself up to 
musing upon fundamental principles, especially upon 
the rights of human kind—the natural rights such as 
thinking, speaking and forming opinions which one 
never gives up and those other rights such as protection 
and the possession of property which one secures by de- 
detaching some of one’s rights in exchange for the guar- 
antee of the community as a whole. 

The calm of these reflections was suddenly perturbed 
by the appearance in November, 1790, of Burke’s ‘‘Re- 
flexions on the Revolution in France.” Paine had been 
a great admirer of Burke, but that did not prevent 
him from attacking Burke’s arguments. The latter set 
forth the claim that the throne represented a perpetual 
popular franchise; Paine in his “Rights of Man” con- 
futed this principle by maintaining that the people had 
the right to establish any government they chose—if 
not hereditary. Just as “Common Sense” produced a 
sensation in America, so “The Rights of Man” worked 
mightily in England, attaining a circulation of 200,000 
copies. 

We get a glimpse of Paine’s mental attitude at this 
period from a letter he wrote to Washington in which 
he said: ‘After the establishment of the American Rev- 
olution, it did not appear to me that any object could 
arise great enough to engage me a second time. I began 
to feel myself happy in being quiet; but I now experi- 
ence that principle is not confined to time or place, and 
that the ardour of seventy-six is capable of renewing 
itself. I have another work on hand which I intend shall 
be my last, for I long much to return to America,” 
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Paine’s return to America was still far off. The fact 
that he asserted that he was not the personal enemy of 
kings, but that he was governed by a deep attachment 
to humanity and a profound anxiety for the honor and 
dignity of the human race, did not meet with apprecia- 
tion in England. He was accused of being ‘fa wicked, 
malicious, seditious, and ill-disposed person,” greatly 
disaffected to ‘“‘our said Sovereign Lord the now King 
and to the happy constitution and government of this 
Kingdom.” He was specifically charged with publish- 
ing in his “Rights of Man” a statement to the effect 
that all hereditary government was in its nature tyranny. 
He was duly prosecuted for libel and found guilty, but 
could not be brought up for judgment as at the time he 
was in France. 

In the meantime France acclaimed the author of the 
“Rights of Man”; steel-engraved copies of his portait 
painted by Romney framed in immortelles were hung 
in countless cottages; three different departments chose 
him as their deputy and the National Assembly con- 
ferred on him the title of citizenship. 

“Tt becomes the nation,” reads a letter to Paine from 
the President of the National Assembly, “‘that has pro- 
claimed the ‘Rights of Man,’ to desire among her leg- 
islators him who first dared to estimate the consequences 
of those Rights and who has developed their principles 
with that Common Sense, which is the only genius in- 
wardly felt by all men, and the conception of which 
springs forth from nature and truth.” 

The honor of being a member of the Assembly came 
near costing Paine his head, he being one of those selected 
by Robespierre for the guillotine. It appears that his 
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escape was due to the fact that the mark on the door 
of his cell (he was in prison over ten months) was 
overlooked. He owed his liberation to James Monroe 
who succeeded Gouverneur Morris as United States Min- 
ister to France. While in prison Paine was stricken 
with a fever that brought on an abscess in his side. Not 
only did Minister Monroe secure Paine’s release, but he 
took him to his home where he and his wife bestowed 
both the care and the sympathy upon him that brought 
back his health. 

It is readily conceivable that Paine in the course of 
his varied experiences and amid his deep ponderings upon 
the well-being of man, should also have given thought 
to religion. Finally his reflections found expression in the 
form of his “Age of Reason,” the first portion of which 
he finished a few hours before the officers came to arrest 
him. 

It is on record that Paine while in the Luxembourg 
prison and expecting to die any hour read a part of his 
“Age of Reason” to a fellow prisoner; and every night 
when the latter left him to be locked in another cell and 
when he (Paine) thought it likely that he would not 
see him the next day, that he impressed upon his friend 
his firm belief in the principles as set forth in his book as 
embodying his dying sentiments. At such a time, stand- 
ing upon the threshold of another world, one assuredly 
is in no blasphemous mood. 

It is to be noted that upon the first page of the pam- 
phlet appeared Paine’s profession of faith as follows: “I 
believe in one God and no more; I hope for happiness, 
beyond this life; I believe in the equality of men, and I 
believe that religious duties consist in doing justice, lov- 
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ing mercy, and endeavouring to make our fellow crea- 
tures happy.” * 

The attitude of the time is expressed in the following 
epigram written on a blank leaf in a copy of the “Age 
of Reason”: 


“Tommy Paine wrote this book to prove that the bible 
Was an old woman’s dream of fancies most idle; 
That Solomon’s proverbs were made by low livers, 
That prophets were fellons who sang semiquavers; 
That religion and miracles all were a jest, 

And the devil in torment a tale of the priest. 
Though Beelzebub’s absence from hell I'll maintain, 
Yet we all must allow that the Devil’s in Paine.” 


And so Thomas Paine was portrayed as the “Devil’s 
Disciple.” Strange to say extracts from the first part of 
the ‘““Age of Reason” were put together and published 
by some English Unitarians as a sermon. It is interesting 
to note that Paine says to the Atheist: ““We did not make 
ourselves; we did not make the principles of science, 
which we discover and apply but cannot alter.” In con- 
templating the starry heavens he was filled with awe; in 
considering man, he found God as manifested in our 
disposition to do good. “The only idea we can have of 
serving God,” he maintains, “is that of contributing to 
the happiness of the living creation that God has made.” 

The “Age of Reason” has been called a new “Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” It would require many pages to con- 
vey a fair and adequate idea of its earnest and sincere 
message. It seems essential to add, however, that the 
book was at first published in America by a religious 


* The confession of Voltaire comes to mind: “I die adoring God, loving 
my friends, not hating my enemies, detesting only persecution.” 
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house and was circulated in Virginia by Washington’s 
old friend, Parson Weems. 

~ Paine returned to America in 1802 after an absence 
of 15 years. He was then 65 years old. The old world had 
plundered, outlawed and imprisoned him for his efforts 
in behalf of mankind. He expected a kindly welcome on 
the part of the people towards whose independence he 
had contributed with his brain and his arms. Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Madison had placed the stamp of their 
approval upon his work. Jefferson was now in power. 
It seemed that a comfortable haven and happiness might 
be expected to bring cheer to the autumn days of one 
who had done so much for his fellow men. 

At first there was cordiality and praise. Jefferson ex- 
tended a pleasant greeting, but soon politics and so-called 
religion loomed up in ominous form. The Federalists 
were in defeat and were attacking Jefferson on all pos- 
sible occasions. His friendly attitude towards Paine fur- 
nished new ammunition. Soon the pulpits were pouring 
out anathema against the infidel—Paine. Before long, 
Bordentown, New Jersey, where the latter took up his 
residence, was placarded with pictures exhibiting the 
Devil flying away with Paine. On one occasion when 
he undertook a journey to New York the author of 
“Common Sense” was refused a seat in the stage coach 
and had to secure a private conveyance. At Trenton, 
where Paine had put forth the “Crisis” and by the light 
of a camp-fire had written the immortal words, ““These 
are the times that try men’s souls,” he was hooted by 
the very people for whose liberty he had fought. 

The story of Paine would not be complete without a 
reference to the Bonneville family. Bonneville was an 
editor and printer whose views and those of Paine were 
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in many respects in accord. In the year 1797 while 
Paine was in Paris, M. Bonneville offered the hospitality 
of his home to Paine for a week or a fortnight, but the 
visit lasted for about six years. The first floor of the 
house was occupied as a printing office. The place was 
considerably crowded but M. Bonneville gave up his 
study, which was none too large, and a bedroom to his | 
friend. The study soon became a chaos of documents, 
pamphlets and journals. Paine passed his time in perfect- 
ing the model of his bridge; in constructing a machine 
for planing boards; in writing, reading and talking with 
his host regarding the topics of the hour. Scarcely a day 
passed without visitors, among them being Robert 
Fulton. 

The six years spent in the home of the Bonnevilles 
constitute a period of contentment in the life story of 
Paine. The period came to an end because republicanism 
in France was being harassed. Paine decided to return to 
America and, filled with gratitude towards his friends, 
he pressed them to go with him, offering to take care 
of them and to bequeath his property to the children. 
Shortly after his departure, Madame Bonneville and her 
three children followed him. M. Bonneville planned to 
join them later, but affairs of importance kept him in 
France, and he never saw Paine again. Madame Bonne- 
ville said of Paine that he was a truly, grateful man and 
that his friendship was active, warm and steadfast. 

Paine’s existence was now of a varied character: a 
splendid dinner on one occasion at the City Hotel in 
New York by admiring patriots; the cold shoulder and 
abuse on many other occasions from former friends and 
the mob. For some time he lived at New Rochelle, but 
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finally in 1807 the gross and brutal conduct of some 
of the people so filled him with disgust, that he moved 
to New York, where he spent the last two years of his 
life. 

During the greater part of the two years he lived at 
293 Herring, now Bleecker, Street. The section is de- 
scribed in old records as the “Village of Greenwich” 
which was then more than a mile to the north of the 
settled part of the city. Here, on fair days, he sat at an 
open window with a book before him. Sickness and 
loneliness were his attendants; he was among strangers, 
who took no interest in him and, indeed, were nothing 
to him. At length, his old friend Madame Bonneville, 
realizing the situation, hired a house on the site of the 
present 59 Grove Street and took care of him, and there 
on the 9th of June, 1809, at the age of seventy-two he 
passed away. According to the words of Madame Bonne- 
ville he spent the night in tranquility and expired in 
the morning after a short oppression. 

As to the various stories regarding attempts to induce 
Paine to recant and regarding evidences of his fear of 
death the controversy persists and, no doubt, will con- 
tinue so to do. Fortunately, his true attitude is contained 
in his will in which he said: ‘I have lived an honest and 
useful life to mankind; my time has been spent in doing 
good, and I die in perfect composure and resignation 
to the will of my creator God.” 

He was buried on his farm in New Rochelle, Madame 
Bonneville, one of her sons and a few friends accom- 
panying the body. Neither the Nation nor the Munici- 
pality thought enough of his services to do him homage. 

The closing scene is thus described by Madame Bonne- 
ville: 
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“This interment was a scene to affect and to wound 
any sensitive heart. Contemplating who it was, what man 
it was, that we were committing to an obscure grave on 
an open and disregarded bit of land. I could not help 
feeling most acutely. Before the earth was thrown down 
upon the coffin, I, placing myself at the east end of the 
grave, said to my son Benjamin, ‘stand you there, at the 
other end, as a witness for grateful America.’ Looking 
round me, and beholding the small group of spectators, 
I exclaimed, as the earth was tumbled into the grave, 
‘Oh! Mr. Paine! My son stands here as testimony of the 
gratitude of America, and I, for France!’ This was the 
funeral ceremony of this great politician and philos- 
opher!” 


MEMORIAL 


At 59 Grove Street there is a tablet placed there by 
the Greenwich Village Historical Society. It bears the 
following inscription: 


Thomas Paine 
Born 1737 
Died 1809 
On this site. 


The World is my Country 

All Mankind are my Brethren 

To do Good is My Religion 

I Believe in One God and No More. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


From a Portrait painted by James Sharples, and regarded by Hamilton’s family 
as his best likeness. Owned by the Bank of New York and Trust Company. 
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On the 31st of October, 1754, George II signed a 
document creating in the city of New York ‘a Body 
politick and Corporate,” conveying certain lands to the 
said body and ordering that ‘there be erected and made 
on the said Lands a College, . . . which shall be called 
and known by the name of King’s College, for the In- 
struction and Education of youth in the Learned Lan- 
guages, and Liberal Arts and Sciences.” These plans were 
duly carried out and some twenty years later a student, 
one Alexander Hamilton, there acquired the funda- 
mental knowledge and the mental training that equipped 
him to solve some of the problems that arose in the path 
of the colonies after severing the bond that bound them 
to the successor of George II. 

Alexander Hamilton was born January 11, 1757, on 
the mountainous little island of Nevis, one of the Lesser 
Antilles. His father was James Hamilton, a Scotchman; 
his mother was Rachel Fawcett, of French descent, a 
native of the island. The Scotch ancestral characteristics 
of the father, the vivacity of the mother and the moun- 
tainous region in which he passed his youth all com- 
bined, no doubt, to influence the disposition and men- 
tality of the boy Hamilton. 

It appears that at the age of twelve, he was a clerk in 
an office. He very definitely did not like his job. He con- 
sidered it a groveling condition. “I would willingly risk 
my life,” he wrote to a friend, “though not my char- 
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acter, to exalt my station. I am confident, Ned, that my 
youth excludes me from any hopes of immediate prefer- 
ment, nor did I desire it; but,” continues the aspiring 
and calculating boy, “I mean to prepare the way for 
futurity.” Despite his dislike for his position, he was 
imbued with a deep sense of duty and during his em- 
ployer’s absence assumed responsibilities and wrote let- 
ters that must be regarded as remarkable in connection 
with one at an age when his associates at school were 
studying the rudiments of grammar and arithmetic. 
When quite young he began to read serious books and 
to write. His ability to express his thoughts clearly and 
forcibly was soon in evidence. On the occasion of a tor- 
nado he wrote a description of its awe-inspiring power 
and its devastating results that attracted a considerable 
degree of attention. This literary effort on the part of 
the youthful Hamilton was an important achievement. 
It determined some of his mother’s relatives to send him 
abroad where there were better opportunities to increase 
his knowledge and develop his talents. Accordingly, he 
bade farewell to his family and his native mountains and 
took ship for Boston, where he arrived in October, 1772. 
Having letters from Dr. Knox, of Nevis, a Presbyterian 
clergyman and one of the boy’s earliest friends, he pro- 
ceeded to New York where he was wisely counseled to 
enter a grammar school at Elizabethtown. There he 
spent a year studying eagerly and intensely, writing 
poems, hymns, elegies and all sorts of verse and already 
exhibiting that fiery and untiring energy that charac- 
terized his whole career. Being ready to go to college, his 
first thought was to enter Princeton, but he wished to 
move faster than the prescribed program and as such 
a plan was against the rules, he entered King’s College 
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(now Columbia), where with the aid of a private tutor, 
he progressed as fast as he desired. 

It is necessary to pause a moment at this point and to 
picture general colonial conditions. The political storm 
clouds had been gathering and growing more threaten- 
ing. England’s policies were creating increasing protests 
and agitation. The group known as “Liberty Boys” was 
active and aggressive. Frequent meetings were held. A 
call had been issued to attend a gathering in the Fields 
(now City Hall Park) to protest against the Boston 
Port Act, to place on record the resolution that an at- 
tack upon the liberties of one colony was in effect an 
attack upon all and to register the opinion that if the 
principal colonies jointly resolved to stop all trade with 
Great Britain until the act of Parliament blocking the 
harbor of Boston was repealed, such a policy would be 
the salvation of North America and her liberties. The 
time was July 5, 1774. Hamilton, although but seven- 
teen years of age, was one of the speakers. 

In the following simple but impressive fashion, his 
son and biographer describes what happened at that 
memorable gathering: “It was on this interesting occa- 
sion, that Hamilton, then seventeen years of age, first 
took part in the public deliberations. It has been related 
to have been his habit to walk several hours each day 
under the shade of some large trees which stand in Bat- 
teau, now Dey Street, talking to himself in an under- 
tone of voice, apparently engaged in deep thought, a 
practice he continued through life.* This circumstance 

* An anecdote referring to a later period recounts the fact that on a 
certain occasion Hamilton entered a shop and asked to have a fifty-dollar 
bill changed. The proprietor refused and Hamilton walked out. A by- 


stander asked if the bill was a counterfeit. “No,” replied the proprietor. 
“Then why did you not oblige the gentleman?” asked the other. “Because,” 
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attracted the attention of his neighbors, to whom he was 
known as the young West Indian, and led them to en- 
gage in conversation with him. One of them remarking 
the vigor and maturity of his thoughts, urged him to 
address this meeting, to which all the patriots were 
looking with the greatest interest. From this seeming in- 
trusion, he at first recoiled, but after listening atten- 
tively to the successive speakers and finding several 
points untouched, he presented himself to the assembled 
multitude. The novelty of the attempt, his youthful 
countenance, his slender and diminutive form, awakened 
curiosity and arrested attention. Overawed by the scene 
before him, he at first hesitated and faltered; but, as he 
proceeded almost unconsciously to utter his accustomed 
reflections, his mind warmed with the theme, his ener- 
gies were recovered, and after a discussion, clear, cogent, 
and novel, of the great principles involved in the contro- 
versy, he depicted in glowing colors the long continued 
and long endured oppressions of the mother country; 
he insisted on the duty of resistance, pointed to the 
means and certainty of success, and described the waves 
of rebellion, sparkling with fire, and washing back on 
the shores of England the wrecks of her power, her 
wealth, and her glory. The breathless silence ceased as he 
closed, and the whispered murmur, ‘It is a collegian, it 
is a collegian,’ was lost in loud expressions of wonder, 
and applause at the extraordinary eloquence of the 
young stranger.” 

Hamilton was now fairly caught in the political vor- 
returned the former, “the poor gentleman has lost his reason.” “But he 
appeared perfectly normal,” argued the bystander. “That may be,” ex- 
plained the proprietor, “but I have seen him walk before my door for half 


an hour, sometimes stopping, but always talking to himself, and if I had 
changed the money and he had lost it, I might have received blame.” 
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tex. It was one of the troublous and decisive times in 
the history of mankind. All thinking men were anx- 
iously, earnestly, oftentimes bitterly, trying to deter- 
mine the right course of action. The method of broad- 
casting at that period was through the medium of 
pamphlets. The ablest men employed that method of 
conveying their ideas to the people and of influencing 
public opinion. Two such pamphlets attacking Con- 
gress and its plans written by two of the best writers 
on the Tory side had been issued in the latter part of 
1774. Their effect was serious enough to cause pro- 
nounced apprehension among the patriots, and while 
they were seeking some one to put forth a counteracting 
reply, Hamilton, anonymously, answered the attack. 
The Tories replied and Hamilton, again anonymously, 
in a tract of some seventy-eight pages confuted the 
opposing arguments. The essays were so ably written 
and evidenced such an unusual understanding of con- 
stitutional law, and of political justice as well as of con- 
siderations of expediency, that the authorship was at- 
tributed variously to men of acknowledged leadership. 
When it became known that they were the work of the 
youthful Hamilton, the fact at once and emphatically 
won for him a widespread reputation and an assured 
position. 

But Hamilton was not of a disposition to battle 
merely with words. He possessed the spirit of organiza- 
tion and the impulse to act. Becoming convinced that 
matters were approaching a crisis, he joined a volunteer 
corps in order to acquire a knowledge of military tactics. 
On the other hand, he was unequivocally opposed to 
mob violence, outbursts of which were becoming fre- 
quent. An interesting incident illustrating his attitude 
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as well as his courage and quickness of mind were evi- 
denced when a mob sought to lay hands on Dr. Cooper, 
President of King’s College, who was one of the strong- 
est adherents of the Crown. A British ship of war, Asia, 
had fired on the town injuring persons and property and 
causing an angry uprising of the people. They pillaged 
the King’s storehouse and then headed towards the col- 
lege to wreak vengeance on one of his most prominent 
supporters. In the meantime, Hamilton and a friend had 
hurried to the grounds and mounted the Doctor’s door- 
step. The enraged people stopped, amazed to find young 
Hamilton there and to hear him exhorting them not to 
commit violence. At the same time the scholarly Doctor 
entirely misunderstanding Hamilton’s attitude shouted 
a warning from an upper window not to heed the mad 
youth on the doorstep and, taking advantage of the 
momentary hesitation of the mob, fled from the place. 

It was characteristic of Hamilton to apply himself to 
anything he undertook with intense thoroughness, en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. Having reached the conclusion 
that the patriots were right he never swerved from the 
path that led to a definite settlement of the question at 
issue. When it became necessary to resort to arms he was 
ready to fight. In fact, he had organized a company 
and, as was his wont, had drilled his men with persistent 
and extraordinary care. Referring thereto, Irving, in his 
“Life of Washington,” relates that “tas General Greene 
one day, on his way to Washington’s headquarters, was 
passing through a field,—then on the outskirts of the 
city, now in the heart of its busiest quarter, and known 
as ‘the Park,’—he paused to notice a provincial com- 
pany of artillery, and was struck with its able perform- 
ances, and with the tact and talent of its commander. 
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He was a mere youth, apparently about twenty years 
of age; small in person and stature, but remarkable for 
his alert and manly bearing. It was Alexander Ham- 
ilton. 

“Greene was an able tactician, and quick to appre- 
ciate any display of military science; a little conversa- 
tion sufficed to convince him that the youth before him 
had a mind of no ordinary grasp and quickness. He in- 
vited him to his quarters, and from that time cultivated 
his friendship.” | 

A further acquaintance disclosed to Greene the un- 
usual merits of the young captain and the former made 
use of the first favorable opportunity to introduce Ham- 
ilton to Washington, who was quick to recognize the 
character of the ambitious and capable volunteer. As to 
Hamilton, he never forgot General Greene’s friendly act 
which opened up to him the path to the great oppor- 
tunities that subsequently became available. 

It was not long before Hamilton was called into mili- 
tary action. In the disastrous battle of Long Island with 
great coolness and courage he brought up the rear in 
that masterly retreat which saved the army. This was 
one of the most trying situations that ever confronted 
Washington and that conspicuously displayed his won- 
derful genius in mastering a situation where fortune had 
temporarily turned her face against him. During the 
discouraging days that followed Hamilton was with the 
rest of the army in its retreat up the Hudson. At White 
Plains he distinguished himself in the manner in which 
he handled his battery; he was with the troops in their 
terrible march through New Jersey and took part in the 
brilliant actions at Trenton and Princeton. At the lat- 
ter place, so the story runs, Hamilton “with the ir- 
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reverence of a student fresh from a rival place of edu- 
cation planted his guns on the sacred grass of the aca- 
demical campus and fired a six-pound shot which is said 
to have passed through the head of King George the 
Second’s portrait in the Chapel”—the same King George 
who had signed the document establishing Hamilton’s 
alma mater. 

Hard fighting had by this time reduced Hamilton’s 
company to twenty-five men, still efficient in respect to 
discipline but little else. Their captain, however, had 
now won a well-deserved reputation as a dashing and 
impressive leader, which, coupled with his recognized 
literary talent, led to his appointment as one of Washing- 
ton’s aides with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, March 
1, 1777, when he was hardly twenty years old. As a 
member of the commander-in-chief’s staff, the young 
officer’s duties were both various and important. Pri- 
marily, he was in charge of Washington’s enormous cor- 
respondence. There has been a disposition to credit Ham- 
ilton with being the author of many of the letters and 
proclamations, but although, he, no doubt, amplified 
and strengthened the text, the original thoughts and 
plans unquestionably emanated from the brain of Wash- 
ington. Aside from this work as military secretary, 
Hamilton was called upon to go upon a mission to 
Gates to secure reénforcements. Gates was the success- 
ful general at the time; he had defeated Burgoyne and 
won one of the decisive battles of the world. He was 
the hero of the hour especially in New England. To of- 
fend Gates would have meant an affront to the North- 
ern colonies. Washington could have demanded the 
troops, but his plan was to try diplomacy instead of a 
military order. Gates was not inclined to weaken his 
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position and hesitated, but finally yielded to the patient 
arguments of the youthful aide-de-camp who thus ful- 
filled his mission without the use of the letter of com- 
mand which he carried in his pocket. 

An experience of an entirely different kind was that 
which brought him in touch with the miserable attempt 
to betray West Point. It devolved upon him to endeavor 
to console Mrs. Arnold following the shock of discov- 
ering the act of her traitor husband and to spend many 
hours with the gifted and unfortunate André. The let- 
ters written by Hamilton not only furnish a graphic 
and impressive picture, but reflect the deep feeling and 
subdued tenderness of his nature. 

Another incident deserves attention as throwing light 
upon his disposition; namely, the sudden and surprising 
manner in which his official connection with Washing- 
ton was severed. Washington had sent for Hamilton; 
the latter had kept the Commander-in-chief waiting a 
brief period; a rather sharp reproof followed intimating 
a lack of respect which was met by a quick reply, “I 
am not conscious of it, sir; but since you have thought 
it, we part.” Thus spoke the young aide to the dignified 
middle-aged general towering above him upon the steps 
at headquarters. The scene brings forth an indulgent 
smile. Hamilton deserved the rebuke; Washington, hav- 
ing administered it, tried then and subsequently to heal 
the breach and, although the spirited youth refused at 
the time to be appeased, Washington was of too big and 
fine a character to let the outburst affect his apprecia- 
tion of Hamilton’s brilliant qualities or to suffer their 
friendship to be broken. Indeed, he saw to it that Ham- 
ilton was given a command at Yorktown where he was 
privileged to lead an attack upon one of the works of 
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the British. With all the impetuosity and courage of his 
nature, at the head of his men, he dashed forward and, 
within ten minutes, captured the redoubt. Thus, fit- 
tingly and brilliantly, his military career reached its 
end and he turned his attention to civic matters. 

It is to be kept in mind that whatever glory Hamilton 
achieved or might have achieved as an army man, his 
real bent was in the direction of government and finance 
and his thoughts were ever in that direction. It is on 
record that in 1780, at the age of twenty-three, he ad- 
dressed an anonymous communication to Robert Morris 
on the financial state of affairs. They were then pretty 
nearly at their worst. Commenting on Hamilton’s paper, 
Lodge remarks: ‘‘This little essay on inflated and de- 
preciated currency is as valuable to-day as when it was 
written a century ago, and proves beyond question an 
inborn genius for finance, showing its author indeed to 
be entitled to stand with Turgot and Pitt as a pioneer 
in what has since become the most important depart- 
ment of practical government.” 

Referring again to the year 1780, and bearing in mind 
that he was but twenty-three, we note that Hamilton 
found time to fall in love and to get married. On one of 
his missions he met at Albany, Miss Elizabeth Schuyler, 
the daughter of General Schuyler. A letter written dur- 
ing the time of his courtship presents an intimate pic- 
ture of the emotional characteristics of his nature. “I 
love you more and more every hour,” he wrote. ‘“The 
sweet softness and delicacy of your mind and manners, 
the elevation of your sentiments, the real goodness of 
your heart—its tenderness to me—the beauties of your 
face and person—your unpretending good sense and 
that innocent simplicity and frankness which pervade 
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your actions, all these appear to me with increasing ami- 
ableness, and place you in my estimation above all the 
rest of your sex.” 

In marrying Elizabeth Schuyler he not only won an 
accomplished life-partner but allied himself with a rich 
and prominent family. Hamilton never cared for 
money; in fact, he resolutely refused all financial aid 
from his father-in-law, but the position he attained was 
of great value to him. He was no longer a stranger, no 
longer a man without a family; to be connected with 
the Schuylers was an introduction of the highest quality. 
But it was now necessary to decide upon a career; he 
desired fame; he had to earn his daily bread; he chose 
the law. 

The following letter addressed to his friend Lafayette 
illustrates Hamilton’s point of view at the time: 


“Albany, Nov. 3, 1782. 
“T have been employed for the last ten months in 
rocking the cradle and studying the art of fleecing my 
neighbors. I am now a grave counsellor-at-law, and 
shall soon be a grave member of Congress. The Legisla- 
ture, at their last session, took it into their heads to 
name me, pretty unanimously, as one of their delegates. 
“T am going to throw away a few months more in 
public life, and then retire a simple citizen and good 
paterfamilias. . . . You see the disposition I am in. You 
are condemned to run the race of ambition all your life. 

I am already tired of the career, and dare to leave it.” 


As a matter of fact Hamilton did throw away sev- 
eral months in attempts to induce Congress to act wisely 
and honestly. Congress was fast falling from the high 
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position attained by its predecessor of 1774-75. One of 
the most important tasks was the adjustment of the 
finances, but there was a determined opposition to all 
forms of taxation and debt-paying. ““The government,” 
as Lodge points out, “chad no resources, for the only one 
of any value, foreign loans, was nearly exhausted. Ham- 
ilton looked with absolute disgust upon this dogged 
refusal to pay the price of freedom, this stupid indiffer- 
ence to honor rapidly degraded by the practical disre- 
gard of all just claims, foreign and domestic.” 

The worst feature of this policy, the one, in fact, that 
aroused Hamilton’s greatest indignation was the treat- 
ment of the soldiers who had won the fight for free- 
dom. There were long arrears of pay and these Congress 
calmly proceeded to ignore. Washington, as well as Ham- 
ilton, viewed this situation with great alarm. At a 
word, Washington could have placed himself at the head 
of the ill-used troops and headed a military despotism. 
But far from any such thought, he checked the threat- 
ening tendencies and tided over the crisis. A vote of 
thanks to Washington prepared by Hamilton was read- 
ily passed—fine words were more popular than the pay- 
ment of debts—but the soldiers were sent home without 
compensation. Utterly disgusted, Hamilton welcomed 
the end of his congressional term and gladly withdrew 
to private life. 

We now find Hamilton located in his law office at 
57 Wall Street where he soon found plenty to do. Wall 
Street at that time differed materially from its present- 
day appearance. At No. 3 there was a farrier; No. 4 
was occupied by a coachmaker, a grocer and a livery 
stable; at No. 5 there was a boarding house and at the 
same address there lived the secretary of the United 
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States Senate; at No. 20 a hatter and an auctioneer oc- 
cupied quarters; at No. 27 a cooper plied his trade and 
next door there was a tavern, while at No. 34 a peruke- 
maker supplied the wants of the community in that 
particular requirement; near by there was also a haber- 
dasher, a confectioner, an upholsterer, a tailor and a 
shoemaker; finally there were several private residences 
including that of the attorney-general, the postmaster 
and the high constable. 

Hamilton’s standing as a lawyer is perhaps best de- 
scribed by Justice Spencer before whom the former 
argued a number of cases. “In power of reasoning,” said 
the justice, “Hamilton was the equal of Webster; and 
more than this can be said of no man. In creative power 
Hamilton was infinitely Webster’s superior.” 

But Hamilton was not permitted to continue his pri- 
vate career for any length of time. The new nation 
needed his services and he promptly responded. The col- 
onies had won the fight against England but they were 
now fighting one another—geographically, commer- 
cially and in various other ways in respect to their as- 
sumed rights. Congress did not function; a stronger 
form of government was necessary; Hamilton plunged 
into the task of helping to organize a better union. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, the representatives of 
nine states met at Philadelphia and set to work to plan 
a new constitution. Hamilton had a plan of his own 
which he advocated with his usual ardor, brilliancy and 
energy. It was not adopted; it was too aristocratic; it 
would have given the President the power of appoint- 
ing the Governors of the various states and have limited 
the voting power to those possessing a certain amount 
of real property. However, when the existing consti- 
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tution was finally adopted, Hamilton, staunch patriot 
that he was, gave it his loyal adherence and set about 
energetically to obtain New York’s assent to the new 
system of government. 

No one more than Hamilton realized that there would 
be strong opposition to the adoption of the constitution. 
Governor Clinton was strenuously opposed to it because 
it meant less power to the gubernatorial office; in the 
city of New York a society was formed to resist its 
adoption and presently printed articles appeared attack- 
ing the new plan. Hamilton was quick to reply; every 
few days a new essay appeared; Madison and Jay lent 
a helping hand and thus was formulated that remark- 
able series which has become famous under the title of 
‘The Federalist.” In referring to it, Lodge in his story 
of Hamilton says: ‘‘ “The Federalist,’ throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States, did more than 
anything else that was either written or spoken to se- 
cure the adoption of the new scheme; but it was some- 
thing more far-reaching than a timely and practical 
piece of argument. The countless pamphlets, essays, dis- 
quisitions, and letters which saw the light at the same 
time have disappeared. They have been consigned to the 
dust-heaps of history, and the waters of oblivion have 
rolled over them. But ‘The Federalist’ still stands. . . . 
As an exposition of the meaning and purposes of the 
constitution “The Federalist’ is now and always will be 
cited on the bench and at the bar, by American com- 
mentators, and by all writers on constitutional law. 
. . » Ina word, “The Federalist’ marks an epoch in the 
development of free constitutional government, in the 
art of confederation and in political thought. On these 
essays Hamilton’s fame as a writer has always rested and 
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must always rest, although many of his other political 
papers are of equal ability and force.” 

A state convention was called to determine whether 
or not to subscribe to the constitution. When that body 
met, two opposing groups faced each other. The Clin- 
tonians mustered 46 out of 65 votes; Hamilton and his 
friends counted but 19. The battle of the arguments 
began and Hamilton had need of all his genius and all 
his strength to combat the criticisms that were hurled 
at him. He was assailed, attacked, abused, but he stood 
his ground and fought for the constitution as if it was 
the expression of his most cherished dream. At last, the 
time for a decision was reached, the vote was taken, a 
majority of three carried the day and New York became 
the eleventh state to ratify the constitution. 

While the convention was in session and politicians 
were endeavoring to subvert the welfare of the state, it 
is interesting to note that the public gave expression to 
its attitude in the form of a unique procession. Although 
at the time (the 23rd of July, 1788) New York did not 
yet belong to the new union, a sufficient number of the 
states had ratified the constitution to make it operative 
and it was hoped that New York would soon give its 
assent. The procession was intended to express the joyous 
anticipation of such a decision. There were horsemen 
with trumpets followed by ten divisions each headed 
by a white flag in honor of the ten states that had joined 
the Federation. The various trades, each making_ its 
bravest showing, were in line with characteristic floats, 
exhibits of their products, emblems, and appropriate 
mottoes. The sailmakers, for instance, displayed a flag 
bearing the ship New Constitution under full sail; also, 
the figure of Hamilton with the new constitution in his 
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right hand and Fame, with a trumpet and laurels to 
crown him. Below was the following motto: 


“Let steadiness our steps pursue, 
May justice be our guide; 
The Federal plan we keep in view, 
We fall if we divide.” 


Outstanding, however, among the many trade floats was 
the Federal ship Hamilton, a frigate of 32 guns, 27 feet 
keel and 10 feet beam, full-rigged, manned by 30 ma- 
rines and drawn by 30 horses. At the appointed hour, 
a salute of 13 guns was fired and thereupon the pro- 
cession began to move. 

The celebration ended with a great dinner at which 
13 toasts were impressively offered, one of which was 
directed to the Convention of the State of New York 
with the significant suggestion that it might soon add 
an eleventh pillar to the federal edifice. Three days later 
New York became a member of the new constitutional 
union and Hamilton enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing 
his work crowned with success. 

But scarcely was this achievement recorded when the 
nation once more called upon Hamilton to give his serv- 
ices. There was need of some one to undertake the deli- 
cate and intricate task of solving the financial problems 
of the new government. Hamilton was the chosen one. 
He was, be it remembered, only 32 years of age, but 
already his reputation as a master of finance was estab- 
lished. Some idea of the scope of his work is obtainable 
when it is pointed out that he had to deal with a chaotic 
currency, to provide for the collection of the revenue, 
the regulation of the coasting trade, details as to the 
Post Office, provision for the purchase of West Point, 
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a mass of undigested statistics and most difficult of all 
the imperative necessity of raising money to provide for 
the immediate and pressing needs of the new govern- 
ment in the face of an empty treasury and a collapsed 
credit. It is impossible here to cover the whole field of 
financial difficulties which Hamilton was called upon 
to face, but, in the end, suffice it to say, he overcame 
them and evolved a system that functions to the present 
day. Again quoting Lodge, the value of Hamilton’s 
financial labors is comprehensively chronicled con- 
cisely in the following words: ‘There was no public 
credit. Hamilton created it. There was no circulating 
medium, no financial machinery; he supplied them. 
Business was languishing, and business revived under 
the treasury measures. There was no government, no 
system with life in it, only a paper constitution. Ham- 
ilton exercised the powers granted by the constitution, 
pointed out those which lay hidden in its dry clauses, 
and gave vitality to the lifeless instrument. He drew 
out the resources of the country, he exercised the powers 
of the constitution, he gave courage to the people, he 
laid the foundations of the national government—and 
this was the meaning and result of his financial policy.” 

Hamilton’s life during the next six years, much of 
which was spent in Philadelphia, was one of worry and 
unrest. He was assailed, abused and criticized; political 
opposition (fathered by Jefferson and Madison) and va- 
rious difficult problems, among them the nation’s atti- 
tude towards France and England and the subjugation 
of “whisky rebellions,” kept him continuously in a trou- 
bled state of mind. 

Political disappointments finally wore away his en- 
thusiasm and we find him writing, “To men who have 
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been so much harassed in the base world as myself, it is 
natural to look forward to complete retirement, in the 
circle of life as a perfect desideratum. This desire I have 
felt in the strangest manner, and to prepare for it has 
latterly been a favorite object.” 

On returning to New York from Philadelphia after 
having retired from the cabinet, Hamilton occupied a 
small house at 56 Pine Street. His next home was at 
§8 Partition Street (now Fulton) whence he moved to 
Liberty Street near Broadway. Subsequently, he settled 
at 26 Broadway*, where he remained until 1802, at 
which time, having built his country seat, The Grange, 
he gladly migrated thither with his family. 

Fortunately, we have a picture of the family life at 
that period. “I distinctly recollect,” wrote his son 
James, “‘the scene at breakfast in the front room of the 
house in Broadway. My dear mother seated, as was her 
wont, at the head of the table with a napkin in her lap, 
cutting slices of bread and spreading them with butter, 
while the younger boys, who, standing at her side, read 
in turn, a chapter in the Bible or a portion of Gold- 
smith’s ‘Rome.’ When the lessons were finished the 
father and the elder children were called to breakfast, 
after which the boys were packed off to school.” 

There were eight children, two girls and six boys. The 
oldest, Philip, was killed in a duel in 1801 when not 
quite 20 years of age. He was regarded as the flower of 
the family and his tragic death caused his parents pro- 
found and unforgetable grief. 

Thoughts of a home in the country had been in Ham- 
ilton’s mind for some time. During the summer of 1798 
he had occupied a house about nine miles from lower 


* The site of the present Standard Oil Building. 
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Broadway in the neighborhood of the land he subse- 
quently bought, now known as 141st to 145th Streets 
and St. Nicholas Avenue. At that time stages left the 
city every morning for Albany at 6 o’clock and in due 
course of time passed Hamilton’s property. They arrived 
at their destination on the third day. 

The building of the house absorbed Hamilton’s at- 
tention. He devoted not only time and thought to a 
chimney to be built according to Count Rumford’s 
principles, but interested himself deeply in the garden- 
ing and farming features of his estate. 

A letter written to a friend in December, 1802, pre- 
sents an intimate picture of Hamilton’s plans and state 
of mind at that time. In it he remarks: “A garden, you 
know, is a very usual refuge of a disappointed politician. 
Accordingly I have purchased a few acres about nine 
miles from town, have built a house, and am cultivating 
a garden. The melons in your country are very fine. 
Will you have the goodness to send me some seed, both 
of the water and musk melons? My daughter adds an- 
other request, which is for three or four of your paro- 
quets. She is very fond of birds. If there be anything in 
this quarter, the sending of which can give you pleas- 
ure, you have only to name them. As farmers, a new 
source of sympathy has arisen between us, and I am 
pleased with everything in which our likings and tastes 
can be approximated. Amidst the triumphant reign of 
democracy, do you retain sufficient interest in public af- 
fairs to feel any curiosity about what is going on? In 
my opinion, the follies and vices of the administration 
have as yet made no material impression as to their dis- 
advantages... .” 

Life at ‘““The Grange,” it appears, was interesting and 
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agreeable. Hamilton loved the company of clever people 
and enjoyed extending to them the hospitality of his 
delightful home. In periods of relaxation he wandered 
forth through the neighboring woods with his fowling- 
piece in search of game or, quite likely, tried his skill 
in landing a bass from the near-by fishing haunts along 
the beautiful Hudson. When away on business missions 
his thoughts were never absent from his dear ones at 
“The Grange.” There are frequent letters addressed to 
“Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton at Haerlem, New York” 
which generally closed, ‘Adieu my beloved, and be as- 
sured that I shall not lose a moment to return to you. 
Yours tenderly.” 

The sudden shift from these peaceful, domestic de- 
tails to the hostile scene of the duel thrusts upon us the 
full measure and shock of that deplorable tragedy. 
Hamilton was opposed to dueling. He had told his son 
Philip to fire his first shot in the air when he was called 
upon to fight. Furthermore he had advocated anti-duel- 
ing laws. But not to fight when challenged was consid- 
ered cowardly and Hamilton was no coward. 

Burr was a crafty politician; again and again Hamil- 
ton blocked his path, stood in the way of his intrigues 
and denounced him. It was political warfare; the par- 
ticular remark uttered by Hamilton which Burr selected 
as offensive was much less severe than many previous 
utterances, but the time had arrived when it suited 
Burr’s purpose to obtain revenge and destroy his rival. 

Fortunately, there is a statement in existence pre- 
pared by Hamilton on the eve of the duel which ex- 
pressed his attitude; in the course thereof he said: 

“I was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview 
for the most cogent reasons. 
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“1. My religious and moral principles are strongly 
opposed to the practice of dueling, and it would ever 
give me pain to be obliged to shed the blood of a fellow- 
creature in a private combat forbidden by the laws. 

“2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, 
and my life is of the utmost importance to them, in 
various ways. 

“3. I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors; 
who in case of accident to me, by the forced sale of my 
property, may be in some degree sufferers. I did not 
think myself at liberty as a man of probity, lightly to 
expose them to this hazard. 

**4, Iam conscious of no ill will to Col. Burr, distinct 
from political opposition, which, as I trust, has pro- 
ceeded from pure and upright motives. 

“Lastly, I shall hazard much, and can possibly gain 
nothing by the issue of the interview. 

“But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid 
it. There were intrinsic difficulties in the thing, and arti- 
ficial embarrassments, from the manner of proceeding 
on the part of Col. Burr. 

% % % Le % e * 


“Tt is not my design, by what I have said, to affix any 
odium on the conduct of Col. Burr, in this case. He 
doubtless has heard of animadversions of mine, which 
bore very hard upon him; and it is probable that as 
usual they were accompanied with some falsehoods. He 
may have supposed himself under a necessity of acting 
as he has done. I hope the grounds of his proceeding have 
been such as ought to satisfy his own conscience. 

“T trust, at the same time, that the world will do me 
the justice to believe that I have not censured him on 
light grounds, nor from unworthy inducements. I cer- 
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tainly have had strong reasons for what I may have 
said, though it is possible that in some particulars, I may 
have been influenced by misconstruction or misinforma- 
tion. It is also my ardent wish that I may have been more 
mistaken than I think I have been, and that he, by his 
future conduct, may show himself worthy of all confi- 
dence and esteem, and prove an ornament and blessing 
to the country. 

“As well because it is possible that I may have in- 
jured Col. Burr, however convinced myself that my 
opinions and declarations have been well founded, as 
from my general principles and temper in relation to 
similar affairs, I have resolved, if our interview is con- 
ducted in the usual manner, and it pleases God to give 
me the opportunity, to reserve and throw away my first 
fire, and I have thoughts of even reserving my second 
fire—and thus giving a double opportunity to Col. Burr 
to pause and to reflect.” 

Early on a beautiful morning in July, 1804, when all 
nature was at peace Hamilton left his cherished home 
and family for Weehawken across the Hudson. About 
the same time Burr set out from his beautiful mansion 
Richmond Hill* with its glorious flowers and noble 

* Richmond Hill, located in the section of what is now Varick and Charl- 
ton Streets was one of the most pretentious estates of its day. It had been 
purchased and developed by one Mortier, a major in the English army, 
who died just in time to escape the uprising against Britain. During 1776 
Washington made Richmond Hill his headquarters and many important con- 
ferences took place there before he moved northward to the Roger Morris 


house. Among those who came and went was a young aide-de-camp 
to General Putnam, Aaron Burr, who fell in love with the place. After 
the Revolution, it became the vice-presidential residence and Mistress 
Adams wrote delightedly of the flower-beds, the hedges, the venerable oaks 
and the glorious view of the Hudson. Keeping up its tradition of a vice- 
presidential home, Richmond Hill passed in 1794 to the ownership of 
Burr who had never forgotten his first impression of the charming spot. 
He made it more beautiful than ever. He was then a widower. His brilliant 
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trees. Hamilton fell at the first fire fatally hurt; he had 
discharged his own pistol into the air. In the twinkling 
of an eye his splendid personality, with all its vigor, en- 
thusiasm and love, sank to the ground mortally stricken. 
They hurried him into a boat, pushed rapidly across the 
river and brought him to the house of his devoted friend, 
William Bayard, at 80-82 Jane Street, where he died. 
His wife, his seven children and a number of devoted 
friends were with him when his courageous spirit passed 
from his suffering body. 

The news of Hamilton’s tragic death produced a pro- 
found effect upon the community—a widespread dem- 
onstration of grief and an outburst of indignation. Burr 
remained in seclusion for 11 days. He was then spirited 
away by one of his friends, and sought refuge on an 
island off the Georgia coast. At no time, it appears, did 
he express regret for the outcome of the duel. 

And yet, to be just, it must be said that Burr was 
not wholly wrong. He was not totally bad; furthermore, 
the duel was a recognized institution of the time. Duel- 
ing, it is be remembered, still persists; indeed, it is prac- 
ticed on a much more extensive scale in the shape of 


daughter Theodosia, scarcely fourteen, was the mistress of his new home. 
Burr had a fine library; he had standing orders with certain booksellers 
in London; Gibbon’s volumes were appearing at the time; Burr read them 
with keen delight. Burr entertained generously. He was particularly fond 
of the French. The noted traveler Volney, whose book on Syria and Egypt 
had made a profound impression, was one of his guests. Another visitor 
was Talleyrand, known for his subtle and sarcastic wit, his wonderful 
self-restraint, infinite tact, his finesse and dexterity in negotiations and for 
his epigrammatic utterances among which is the immortal saying: “Lan- 
guage is given to man to conceal his thoughts.” Also, there was Louis 
Philippe of the royal family of France, who had taken French leave of the 
gentlemen who were manipulating the guillotine and who was passing his 
time in New York teaching school, And, in addition, and, strange to say, 
there was another frequenter of the house, Hamilton—perhaps because he 
had a strain of French blood in his veins. 
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nations against nations. Also, the methods of killing now 
employed would never have been tolerated in the code 
of one hundred years ago. It is true that Burr shot to 
hit; most likely he expected that Hamilton would do 
the same. There certainly was no love lost between the 
two men. Burr, be it noted, was a man of standing in 
the community. He was vice-president of the United 
States; he had devoted friends and a substantial follow- 
ing; he was a brilliant, resourceful lawyer and a man 
interested in literature and other intellectual pursuits; 
finally he was an affectionate father, passionately at- 
tached to his daughter Theodosia. As to his faults, they 
were grievous; he was an unscrupulous, vicious and in- 
triguing politician, but as such he is generally described 
and there is no need of deepening the picture. 

The state of feeling of the community regarding 
Hamilton’s fate found expression in the size and nature 
of the funeral. The body lay in the house of his brother- 
in-law John B. Church in Robinson Street, now Park 
Place. Opposite, a line of militia was drawn up. The 
order of march led through Beekman, Pearl and White- 
hall Streets and thence up Broadway to Trinity. The 
cortege was made up in the following order: 


Artillery 
6th Regiment of Militia 
Cincinnati Society 
A Numerous Train of Clergy of All Denominations 


Pall Bearers 
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The General’s Horse, Appropriately Dressed 
His Children and Relatives 
Physicians 
Gouverneur Morris, the funeral orator, in his 
Carriage 
The Gentlemen of the Bar, all in deep Mourning 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the State, in his 
Carriage 
Corporation of the City of New York 
Resident Agents of Foreign Powers 
Officers of our Army and Navy 
Military and Naval Officers of Foreign Powers 
Militia Officers of the State 
The Various Officers of the respective Banks 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants 
Wardens of the Port, and Masters of Vessels 
in the Harbor 
The President, Professors and Students of Columbia 
College in mourning gowns 
St. Andrew’s Society, mostly in mourning 
Tammany Society 
Mechanic Society 
Marine Society 
Citizens in General 


On top of the coffin were the General’s hat and sword. 
His gray horse, boots and spurs reversed, dressed in 
mourning, was led by his black servants dressed in white, 
and white turbans trimmed with black. 

During the procession there was a regular discharge 
of minute guns from the Battery. The different mer- 
chant vessels in the harbor wore their colors half mast. 
Likewise, the four or five English and French ships in 
port were dressed in mourning and fired minute guns 
during the time of the funeral exercises. 
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The following extracts taken from the Evening Post 
of July 17, 1804, complete the account of the funeral 
exercises: 

“On a stage erected in the portico of Trinity Church, 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris, having four of General Ham- 
ilton’s sons, the eldest about 16 and the youngest about 
6 years of age, with him, rose and delivered to the im- 
mense concourse in front an extemporary oration.” 

In the course of his remarks he said: 

“Students of Columbia— He was in the ardent pur- 
suit of knowledge in your academic shades, when the 
first sound of the American war called him to the field. 
A young and unprotected volunteer, such was his zeal 
and so brilliant his service that we heard his name before 
we knew his person. 

“Brethren of the Cincinnati— There lies your chief! 
Let him still be your model. Like him, after long and 
faithful public service, let us cheerfully perform the 
social duties of private life. Oh, he was mild and gentle. 
In him there was no offense; no guile. His generous hand 
and heart were open to all. 

“Gentlemen of the Bar— You have lost your bright- 
est ornament. Cherish and imitate his example. While, 
like him, with justifiable, with laudable zeal, you pursue 
the interests of your clients, remember like him, the 
eternal principles of justice. 

“Fellow Citizens— You have long witnessed his pro- 
fessional conduct, and felt his unrivaled eloquence. You 
know how well he performed the duties of a Citizen— 
you know that he never courted your favor by adula- 
tion or the sacrifice of his own judgment. You have seen 
him contending against you, and saving your dearest 
interests, as it were, in spite of yourselves. And you now 
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feel and enjoy the benefits resulting from the firm en- 
ergy of his conduct. Bear this testimony to the memory 
of my departed friend, I charge you to protect his 
fame—it is all he has left—all that these poor orphan 
children will inherit from their father. But my coun- 
trymen that Fame may be a rich treasure to you also. 
- - - On a doubtful occasion, ask, Would Hamilton 
have done this thing?” 

Hamilton died a poor man. His widow, attached as she 
was to “The Grange,” tried to keep her little family to- 
gether and clung as long as possible to the place about 
which clustered so many tender memories. Eventually, 
however, she was forced to dispose of her home, and to 
come to New York where she brought up her children 
as best she could. The two older boys with the aid of 
friends were enabled to study and to follow their 
father’s profession. The devoted widow outlived her 
husband fifty years. She lies next to him in Trinity 
churchyard. 
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MEMORIALS 


Alexander Hamilton was buried in Trinity Grave- 
yard. The simple monument appropriately resting close 
to the financial center of New York, bears the following 
inscription: 


The Patriot of Incorruptible Integrity 

The Soldier of Approved Valor 

The Statesman of Consummate Wisdom 
Whose Talents and Virtues will be admired 


By 
Grateful Posterity 
Long after this marble shall have Mouldered 
into Dust. 


In the Colonnade of The Hall of Fame, New York 
University, there is a bust together with a panel bearing 
this inscription: 


Alexander Hamilton 
1757-1804 


The establishment of a constitution in time 


of profound peace by the voluntary consent 
of a whole people is a prodigy to the com- 
pletion of which I look forward with trem- 
bling anxiety. 


There are several Hamilton statues: 

In Central Park to the west of the Metropolitan 
Museum; by Conradts; the gift of his son, John C. 
Hamilton. 
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Near Hamilton Hall, Columbia University; by Ord- 
way Partridge. 

_ Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 

65 Liberty Street. 

Brooklyn: in front of the Hamilton Club; by Ord- 
way Partridge. 

In addition to the bust in The Hall of Fame, there is 
one in the New York Historical Society and one in the 
main building of the College of the City of New York, 
all copied from the original by Ceracchi. 

The following are the portraits of Hamilton: 

Governor’s Room, City Hall, by Trumbull. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
(full length), by Trumbull. 

New York Historical Society, three: one by Trum- 
bull, one by Peale and one by Sharples. 

Bank of New York and Trust Company, by Sharples 
(this is a particularly appropriate recognition of the 
fact that Hamilton was on the first board of directors 
of the Bank and prepared the Constitution. The Bank 
of New York was founded in 1784 and was the first 
institution of its kind in the State of New York. 


THE GRANGE 


Through the generosity of an unknown donor, title 
to the Grange was transferred, November 14, 1924, to 
the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 
The property consists of the house and the lot known as 
No. 287 Convent Avenue measuring 46 feet 9 inches in 
front and 100 feet on each side. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON SCHOOL 


Public School No. 186, located at 145th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, honors the name of Hamilton by 
bearing his name. 


MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF ROBERT FULTON 


Painted by himself after Benjamin West’s Portrait 
In the possession of The New Vork Historical Society. 


ROBERT FULTON 


RoserT FULTON at the age of 14 was exceedingly 
fond of fishing but not of “poling” a flat-bottom boat. 
This state of mind started his inventive talent to work 
and resulted in the making of a pair of paddle-wheels. 
He applied them; they worked and the fishing excur- 
sions from that time became a far more pleasant pas- 
time. 

The Fultons at the time of Robert’s birth, November 
14, 1765, lived at Little Britain, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. The family was of Scotch-Irish ancestry. 
Near by lived the family of Benjamin West who was 
destined to become one of the great painters of his time. 
West painted the portraits of Robert’s parents and it is 
likely that the success of the young neighbor in the field 
of art influenced the youthful Fulton in that direction. 

But before that was determined and while Robert was 
at school, at the age of 8, he gave evidence of his 
inventive and mechanical bent. He arrived one morning 
very late. Asked the reason, he replied that he had been 
at a shop where he had pounded out lead for a pencil. 
“It is the very best I ever had, sir,” he announced, so the 
story goes, with a great deal of pride. The boy was not 
fond of books which fact caused both his teacher and 
his mother constant anxiety. When scolded concerning 
this disinclination, Robert is reported to have answered 
on one occasion: “My head is so full of original notions 
that there is no vacant chamber to store away the con- 


tents of dusty books.” Whether or not the boy used these 
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exact words he, no doubt, had in mind the sentiment 
they expressed. 

While still at school he became interested in fire-arms, 
drew designs and experimented with them in order to 
ascertain the comparative distance values of different 
bores and balls. It is to be remembered that this was the 
period of the Revolutionary War. At the same time, like 
Benjamin West, he busied himself painting signs for the 
village taverns and shops. 

At the age of 17 young Fulton left Lancaster for 
Philadelphia, there to seek fame and fortune as a painter 
of portraits and miniatures. Full of energy, his alert and 
versatile mind busied itself in various directions. He 
drew plans for machinery, designed carriages and build- 
ings and at the same time managed to work at his pro- 
fession as a painter. The Pennsylvania Historical Society 
and the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts are in pos- 
session of miniatures painted by Fulton. 

“His success during the subsequent four years in 
Philadelphia,” wrote his great-granddaughter, Alice 
Crary Sutcliffe, “was due to indomitable perseverance, 
aided by the charm of an attractive personality. He 
seems to have possessed a positive faculty for friendships, 
and his choice, determined by social rather than by 
sordid considerations, speedily won patronage. He en- 
joyed a personal friendship with Benjamin Franklin, 
who favored him with unusual attention and kindness.” 

His career at this stage was seriously interrupted by 
an attack of lung trouble which he sought to cure by 
going to the well-known springs of Virginia. There he 
met a number of prominent people, gained their warm 
friendship and, following their advice, determined to go 
to Europe to study the art treasures of the Old World. 
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After providing for his mother and sisters to the ex- 
tent of his limited means, he sailed for England in 1786 
carrying with him many letters of introduction to dis- 
tinguished Americans abroad. In London, he met Ben- 
jamin West who had achieved a high position as a painter 
and who graciously helped Fulton to enter the art group 
of the Royal Academy. 

During the next few years Fulton worked conscien- 
tiously at his art and produced a number of paintings 
some of which received recognition and were exhibited. 
It appears, also, that he made a tour through Devon to 
study and copy the paintings owned by members of the 
British nobility and while thus engaged he made the ac- 
quaintance of two influential noblemen who were in- 
terested in scientific investigations and whose studies 
and projects were largely influential in shaping his fu- 
ture career. 

The elusive link that would seem to join the artistic 
and scientific is open to speculation. It certainly has 
manifested itself in a number of instances; very notably, 
within the scope of these narratives, in the case of Morse. 
Exactly what determined Fulton to change from paint- 
ing to mechanics is not recorded. As to the results, there 
is no doubt that he arrived at a wise decision. 

One of the noblemen to whom reference has just been 
made was the Duke of Bridgewater who owned a large 
estate including valuable deposits of coal. The primitive 
means of transportation at the time consisted of carry- 
ing the coal in sacks upon pack horses. This unsatisfac- 
tory and costly method had led the Duke to cut up his 
land into canals, a plan which, at its inception, his 
friends pronounced to be the wild dream of a lunatic. 
The plan worked, however; water-carriage was adopted 
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throughout the country and the Duke became both 
famous and, in the course of time, exceedingly wealthy. 

In the case of the Earl of Stanhope, the second of the 
titled personages with whom Fulton came in contact, 
there were mechanical devices, inventions, plans for 
navigation by steam and other ideas, all of which were 
intensely interesting but were never shaped into prac- 
tical expression. Nevertheless, they were stimulating, 
suggestive, inspiring. They stirred the constructive ele- 
ments in Fulton’s mind and henceforth we find him ab- 
sorbed in the problems of canal systems and marine pro- 
pulsion. He was then 28 years of age. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that as early 
as 1793 Fulton’s thoughts were directed towards steam 
navigation and that he had evolved a plan for putting it 
into operation, but while this remained in the back- 
ground his inventive faculties were busy originating 
other devices. In 1794, he obtained a British patent for 
raising and lowering canal boats, one upon a machine 
for spinning flax and another covering a new method of 
twisting hemp rope. Also, he was awarded a medal in 
recognition of a device for cutting marble. 

But Fulton was not merely an inventor, he was a 
student of economics as well. In 1796 he published “A 
Treatise in Canal Navigation,” the purpose of which 
was to show the advantages to be derived from small 
canals. The idea was to demonstrate the financial bene- 
fits that would accrue, in the case of fertile countries, 
to the inland inhabitants by enabling them economically 
to transport their farm products to the large sea-coast 
towns. He busied himself also in writing treatises on 
universal free trade. Thus had the painter drifted far 
from his brush and palette. 
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In the meantime the French Revolution had shaken 
the fundamental ideas of government. Impressed by the 
gravity of the situation, Fulton wrote: “As far as Man 
can penetrate into events it is believed the French will 
prove successful and establish a Republic, the Natural 
Consequence will be Republicks throughout Europe (in 
time). It has been much Agitated here whether the 
Americans would join the French. But I believe every 
cool friend to America could wish them to remain nuter. 
The Americans have no troublesome neighbours, they 
are without foreign possessions, and do not want the al- 
liance of any Nation, for this reason they have nothing 
to do with foreign politics. And the Art of Peace should 
be the study of every young American which I most 
sincerely hope they will maintain.” 

Thoughts of a “Universal betterment of Humanity” 
persistently arose in Fulton’s mind. Two entirely op- 
posite means suggested themselves: a constructive sys- 
tem of canals and a destructive system of torpedoes. His 
thought was to make the seas and other waters free and 
open channels to a friendly intercourse among nations. 
By means of torpedoes, he hoped to overcome every 
kind of maritime oppression. Fulton, at this time, had 
crossed over to France. The English warships were caus- 
ing the French great anxiety; Fulton planned to destroy 
them. He demonstrated the efficiency of his device, but 
for one reason or another, it was not adopted. 

In the meantime Fulton made the acquaintance of 
the poet and diplomat Joel Barlow to whom he had a 
letter of introduction. A warm and extraordinary 
friendship developed between the two men and before 
long Fulton took up his abode in the house of the Bar- 
lows and lived with them for seven years, 
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For a moment, as it were, Fulton’s artistic spirit sud- 
denly reasserted itself. It found expression at that time 
(1800) in the shape of a panorama, being the first at- 
tempt at a spectacular picture in that form. In a circu- 
Jar structure were depicted scenes of a great destructive 
fire in Moscow. The venture proved to be a success, at- 
tracting large crowds and yielding a substantial profit. 
The ‘‘Rue des Panorames” commemorates the event and 
locates the site of Fulton’s cycloramic device. 

But this excursion into the realm of art was but a 
temporary digression. In 1801 we find him completely 
engrossed in his experiments with his “plunging boat,” 
the precursor of our present-day submarine. Cadwal- 
lader Colden, friend and biographer of Fulton, thus 
graphically describes the performance of the new craft: 

“On the third of July, 1801, he embarked with three 
companions on board his plunging boat in the harbour 
of Brest, and descended in it to the depth of five, ten, 
fifteen, and so to 25 feet; but he did not attempt to go 
lower, because he found that his imperfect machine 
would not bear the pressure of a greater depth. He re- 
mained below the surface one hour. During this time 
they were in utter darkness. Afterwards, he descended 
with candles; but finding a great disadvantage from 
their consumption of vital air, he caused previously to 
his next experiment, a small window of thick glass to 
be made near the bow of his boat, and he again de- 
scended with her on the 24th of July, 1801. He found 
that he received from his window, or rather aperture 
covered with glass, for it was no more than an inch and 
a half in diameter, sufficient light to enable him to 
count the minutes in his watch. Having satisfied him- 
self that he could have sufficient light when under water; 
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that he could do without a supply of fresh air for a 
considerable time; that he could descend to any depth, 
and rise to the surface with facility; his next object 
was to try her movements, as well on the surface as be- 
neath it. On the 26th of July, he weighed his anchor 
and hoisted his sails; his boat had one mast, a mainsail 
and jib. There was only a light breeze, and therefore 
she did not move on the surface at more than the rate 
of two miles an hour; but it was found that she would 
tack and steer, and sail on a wind or before it, as well as 
any common sailing boat. He then struck her mast and 
sails; to do which, and perfectly to prepare the boat 
for plunging, required about two minutes. Having 
plunged to a certain depth, he placed two men at the 
engine, which was intended to give her progressive mo- 
tion, and one at the helm, while he, with a barometer 
before him, governed the machine which kept her bal- 
anced between the upper and lower waters. He found 
that with the exertion of one hand only, he could keep 
her at any depth he pleased. The propelling engine was 
then put in motion, and he found on coming to the sur- 
face, that he had in about seven minutes, made a prog- 
ress of 400 meters, or about 500 yards. He then again 
plunged, turned her round while under water, and re- 
turned to near the place he began to move from. He 
repeated his experiments several days successively, until 
he became familiar with the operation of the machinery, 
and the movement of the boat. He found that she was 
as obedient to her helm under water as any boat could 
be on the surface; and that the magnetic needle traversed 
as well in the one situation as the other. 

“On the 7th of August, Mr. Fulton again descended 
with a store of atmospheric air compressed into a copper 
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globe of a cubic foot capacity, into which 200 atmos- 
pheres were forced. Thus prepared he descended with 
three companions to the depth of about five feet. At 
the expiration of an hour and forty minutes, he began 
to take small supplies of pure air from his reservoir, and 
did so as he found occasion, for four hours and twenty 
minutes. At the expiration of this time he came to the 
surface, without having experienced any inconvenience 
from having been so long under water.” 

Referring to Fulton’s achievement, a contemporary 
scientist observed: “It is now twenty years since all 
Europe was astonished at the first ascension of men in 
balloons; perhaps in a few years they will not be less 
surprised to see a flotilla of diving-boats, which on a 
given signal shall, to avoid the pursuit of an enemy, 
plunge under water, and rise again several leagues from 
the place where they descended. 

“The invention of balloons has hitherto been no ad- 
vantage, because no means have been found to direct 
their course. But if such means should be discovered, 
what would become of camps, cannons, fortresses, and 
the whole art of war? 

“But if we have not succeeded in steering the balloon, 
and even were it possible to attain that object, the 
case is different with the diving-boat, which can be 
conducted under water in the same manner as upon its 
surface. It has the advantage of sailing like the common 
boat, and also of diving when pursued. With these qual- 
ities it is fit for carrying secret orders, to succour a 
blockaded fort, and to examine the force and position 
of the enemy in their harbours. These are sure and evi- 
dent benefits which the diving boat at present promises. 
But who can see all the consequences of this discovery, 
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or the improvements of which it is susceptible? Mr. 
Fulton has already added to his boat a machine, by means 
of which he blew up a large boat in the port of Brest; 
and if by future experiments the same effect could be 
produced in frigates or ships-of-the-line, what will be- 
come of maritime wars, and where will sailors be found 
to man ships-of-war when it is a physical certainty that 
they may at every moment be blown into the air by 
means of diving-boats, against which no human fore- 
sight can guard them?” 

Now, in approaching the period that marks Fulton’s 
crowning achievement it is important to remember, as 
his biographer Thurston points out, that the latent 
power of steam was known by the ancients and that the 
steam-engine of the present time was the result of a 
succession of inventions and improvements, the achieve- 
ment of many minds working in the same direction. 
The first contrivance, the germ of the steam-engine, is 
credited to Hero the Younger who is supposed to have 
lived in Alexandria in the second century before Christ. 
From that far-distant period we advance to the year 
1769 when James Watt, instrument maker to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, improved the steam engine of his 
day to such an extent that he may be credited with 
having produced the modern form of the machine that 
has proved of such widespread and beneficial service to 
mankind. 

As to the idea of propelling boats through the water 
by means of steam, we find Roger Bacon, well known 
as one of the founders of the modern system of experi- 
mental philosophy, saying: “I will now mention some 
wonderful works of art and nature in which there is 
nothing of magic, and which magic could not perform. 
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Instruments may be made by which the largest ships, 
with only one man guiding them, will be carried with 
greater velocity, than if they were full of sailors.” This 
was written some time about the year 1250. 

In 1707, one Papin constructed a steamboat on the 
river Fulda, at Cassell, which had a set of paddle-wheels. 
“The contrivance,” says Thurston, “crude as it was, 
was found capable of doing its work, and the boat 
might have been the pioneer in a commercially success- 
ful use of steam for navigation, had it not been promptly 
destroyed by the ignorant and superstitious boatmen of 
the neighborhood, who thought it the work of the Evil 
One. Papin, disappointed and discouraged, fled to Eng- 
land, and there becoming well known as a fellow of the 
Royal Society, resided until his death about 1712.” 

Coming now to America, to Pennsylvania, to the 
neighborhood of Lancaster, in fact to the very river 
where Fulton as a boy subsequently adjusted paddle- 
wheels to his flat-bottomed fishing boat, we find one 
William Henry, in 1763, experimenting with a steam- 
operating machine attached to a boat with paddles. The 
boat, unfortunately, was sunk, but Henry continued 
his efforts and constructed a new model. It appears that 
John Fitch was a frequent visitor at Henry’s house 
where it is likely that the suggestion of the steamboat 
first presented itself to him. Fulton, then a mere lad, 
also came to the house, to examine the paintings of Ben- 
jamin West, and then and there, no doubt, heard many 
a conversation appertaining to steamboats. 

Regarding the priority of invention, Thurston sums 
up the matter as follows: “Fitch evidently made the 
first successful experiment in the propelling of boats by 
steam; but William Henry has probably the honour of 
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originating the idea and building the first steamboat ever 
built in the United States. Fitch improved on Mr. 
Henry’s model, and Fulton improved on both.” 

But before proceeding, a moment must be vouch- 
safed to Col. John Stevens and his brilliant son Robert 
L. Stevens of Hoboken. Their names figure prominently 
in the early history of the steamboat. They constructed 
a boat in 1804 provided with twin screw-propellers and 
they are credited, after Fulton had demonstrated the 
practicability of steam-propelled boats, with introduc- 
ing the improvements of the hulls and the machinery 
of river steamboats now familiarly in use. The older 
Stevens, it seems, had foreseen as early as 1789, the pos- 
sibilities of steam navigation and had petitioned the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York for a grant covering 
exclusive privileges on the New York waterways. 

It is obvious from the foregoing accounts that many 
minds were busy at about the same time in developing 
mechanisms whereby steam could be employed to propel 
river craft. Now, in order to chronicle Fulton’s out- 
standing achievement it is necessary to go back to the 
year 1802 and direct our attention to the river Seine. 
It was then and there that Fulton began his serious 
experiments. There also he met Robert R. Livingston, 
Chancellor of the State of New York who in 1801 had 
been sent as minister to France. The latter was the 
brother-in-law of Col. Stevens and had coéperated with 
him in his steamboat experiments. Although up to that 
time no practical results had been attained, Livingston 
felt so sanguine as to ultimate success that as early as 
1789 he secured from the Legislature of the State of 
New York an exclusive grant for the use of steam on 
the waters of New York. 
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The experiments on the Seine made so favorable an 
impression on the mind of Livingston that he formed 
a partnership with Fulton and drew up a quaint agree- 
ment and recital which read as follows: 

“Robert R. Livingston, when minister in France, met 
with Mr. Fulton and they formed that friendship and 
connection with each other, to which a similarity of pur- 
suits generally gives birth. He communicated to Mr. 
Fulton the importance of steamboats to their common 
country; informed him of what had been attempted in 
America, and of his resolution to resume the pursuit 
on his return, and advised him to turn his attention to 
the subject. It was agreed between them to embark in 
the enterprise, and immediately to make such experi- 
ments as would enable them to determine how far, in 
spite of former failures, the object was attainable. The 
principal direction of these experiments was left to Mr. 
Fulton, who united in a very considerable degree, prac- 
tical, to a theoretical knowledge of mechanics. After 
trying a variety of experiments on a small scale, on 
models of his own invention, it was understood that he 
(Mr. Fulton) had developed the true principles upon 
which steamboats should be built and for the want of 
knowing which all previous experiments had failed. But 
as these two gentlemen both knew that many things 
which were apparently perfect when tried on a small 
scale, failed when reduced to practice upon a large one, 
they determined to go to the expense of building an 
operating boat upon the Seine. This was done in the year 
1803, at their joint expense, under the direction of Mr. 
Fulton; and so fully evinced the justice of his principles, 
that it was immediately determined to enrich their 
country by the valuable discovery, as soon as they should 
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meet there, and in the meantime to order an engine 
to be made in England. On the arrival at New York of 
Mr. Fulton, which was not until 1806, they immediately 
engaged in building a boat of, what was then considered, 
very considerable dimensions.” 

The nature of the experiment on the Seine in August, 
1803, has happily been preserved in a French account 
published at the time. “During the past two or three 
months,” it states, “there has been seen at the end of the 
quay Chaillot, a boat of curious appearance, equipped 
with two large wheels, mounted on an axle like a chariot, 
while behind these wheels was a kind of large stove with 
a pipe, as if there were some kind of a small fire-engine 
intended to operate the wheels of the boat. Several weeks 
ago some evil-minded persons threw this structure 
down. The builder having repaired this damage, re- 
ceived, the day before, a most flattering reward for his 
labour and talent. 

“At six o’clock in the evening, aided by only three 
persons, he put his boat in motion with two other boats 
attached behind it, and for an hour and a half he pro- 
duced the curious spectacle of a boat moved by wheels, 
like a chariot, these wheels being provided with paddles 
or flat plates, and being moved by a fire-engine. .. . 
It was manoeuvered with facility, turning to the right 
and left, came to anchor, started again, and passed by 
the swimming school. . . . The author of this brilliant 
invention is M. Fulton, an American and a celebrated 
mechanic.” 

Within the same month he planned the construction 
of a boat to be operated in America. His first step was 
to order a steam engine from Boulton & Watt of Eng- 
land. “If there is not a law,” he wrote, “which pro- 
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hibits the exportation of steam engines to the United 
States of America, or if you can get a permit to export 
parts of an engine, will you be so good as to make me 
a cylinder of 24 horse power. ... When finished 
please to pack them in such a manner as not to receive 
injury, and send them to the nearest port, which I sup- 
pose is Liverpool, to be shipped to New York to the 
address of Brockhurst Livingston, Esq.” 

Fulton’s fear that there might be trouble in obtain- 
ing his engine was substantiated. Boulton & Watt were 
unable to obtain the requisite governmental permission. 
Month after month. passed and one disappointment fol- 
lowed another. In the meantime, Fulton endeavored to 
interest the government in his torpedo device. What- 
ever his hopes were in that direction, they were finally 
ended by the refusal, in 1806, of the ministry to accept 
his proposition. Added to all this was another disturb- 
ing factor. Despite his many tribulations, Fulton had 
found time to think of marriage, the lady being an Eng- 
lish lady, a widow of large fortune. 

Regarding the last of his perplexities he wrote to his 
devoted friends, Mr. and Mrs. Joel Barlow, at whose 
home he had lived while in Paris and who were then 
residing in Washington. A sympathetic answer came 
promptly in the course of which there appeared these 
words: “My friendship is unlimited and unabated, and 
I have no reason to doubt of the variety of excellence 
you find in the person you describe. But her education, 
habits, feelings, character and cast of mind are English 
and London. And what is perhaps more unfortuate for 
you, she has a fortune. These things render it extremely 
improbable that she can be happy in this country. I 
should think it equally impossible that you can be very 
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happy in ¢hat country. Your mind is American, your 
services are wanted here. Your patriotism, your phi- 
lanthropy, your ideas of public improvement, your 
wishes to be a comfort to me and my wife in our de-' 
clining years (if we should unluckily have many of 
them) would tend to make you uneasy at such a dis- 
tance from the theatre of so much good.” 

There is no further information on this subject. Ful- 
ton returned to America unmarried. He was then 41 
years of age, undaunted, ‘as full of plans and courage 
as at any time in his life. In a letter to his friends he 
wrote: “I shall sail in the packet the first week in Oc- 
tober, and be with you, I hope, in November, perhaps 
about the 14th, my birthday, so you must have a roast 
goose ready. . . . I am in excellent health, never bet- 
ter, and good spirits. You know I cannot exist without 
a project or projects, and I have two or three of the 
first order of sublimity.” 

Fulton as, no doubt, has been observed, ever had in 
mind the benefits of national and international peace. 
His motto was, “The Liberty of the Seas will be the 
Happiness of the Earth.” To achieve this ideal state of 
affairs he persevered in his endeavor to provide a weapon 
strong enough, in the possession of a peacefully-inclined 
nation, to maintain universal peace. Accordingly he 
submitted his plan to President Jefferson and demon- 
strated the efficacy of his device by blowing up a brig 
in the harbor of New York on July 20, 1807. 

In the meantime, however, his inventive powers were 
constantly at work in the direction of an American 
steamboat. He gave orders to Charles Browne, ship- 
builder, located at 101 Lombard (now Monroe) Street 
to build the hull. The long-awaited engine arrived 
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eventually from England and was stored at Barker’s 
warehouse in South Street. As usual in such cases there 
was a group of scoffers who were pleased to find amuse- 
ment in designating the innovation, “Fulton’s Folly.” 
It was necessary, furthermore, to guard the boat against 
attempts to damage it. In addition to this source of 
worry, financial difficulties arose and Fultcn was obliged 
fairly to beg the last thousand dollars from friends, on 
the promise, furthermore, not to disclose their names, 
for fear that their folly might subject them to ridicule. 

But in spite of all delays and untoward happenings, 
Fulton’s indomitable spirit persevered and at last on the 
17th day of August, 1807, the Clermont, so named in 
honor of the Chancellor’s estate on the Hudson, was 
ready at her dock on the North River near the State 
Prison, about West Tenth Street. The picture of that 
memorable scene and the dramatic story of the first ef- 
fort of the new, untried, odd-looking craft has been pre- 
served in Fulton’s own words, as herewith quoted: 

“The moment arrived in which the word was to be 
given for the boat to move. My friends were in groups 
on the deck. There was anxiety mixed with fear among 
them. They were silent, sad and weary. I read in their 
looks nothing but disaster, and almost repented of my 
efforts. The signal was given and the boat moved on a 
short distance and then stopped and became immovable. 
To the silence of the preceding moment, now succeeded 
murmurs of discontent, and agitations, and whispers 
and shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated—I told you 
it was so; it is a foolish scheme: I wish we were well 
out of it.’ 

“I elevated myself upon a platform and addressed the 
assembly. I stated that I knew not what was the matter, 
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but if they would be quiet and indulge me for half an 
hour, I would either go on or abandon the voyage for 
that time. This short respite was conceded without 
objection. I went below and examined the machinery, 
and discovered that the cause was a slight maladjustment 
of some of the work. In a short time it was obviated. 
The boat was again put in motion. She continued to 
move on. All were still incredulous. None seemed will- 
ing to trust the evidence of their own senses. We left 
the fair city of New York; we passed through the ro- 
mantic and ever-varying scenery of the Highlands; we 
descried the clustering houses of Albany; we reached its 
shores,—and then, even then, when all seemed achieved, 
I was the victim of disappointment. 

“Imagination superseded the influence of fact. It was 
then doubted if it could be done again, or if done, it was 
doubted if it could be made of any great value.” 

Another account, sent to his old friend Joel Barlow, 
furnishes some additional details: ‘““My steamboat voy- 
age to Albany and back has turned out rather more 
favourably than I had calculated. The distance from 
New York to Albany is one hundred and fifty miles. 
I ran it up in thirty-two hours, and down in thirty. 
I had a light breeze against me the whole way, both 
going and coming, and the voyage has been performed 
wholly by the power of the steam-engine. I overtook 
many sloops and schooners beating to windward, and 
parted with them as if they had been at anchor. 

“The power of propelling boats by steam is now fully 
proved. The morning I left New York, there were not 
perhaps thirty persons in the city who believed that the 
boat would ever move one mile an hour, or be of the 
least utility; and while we were putting off from the 
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wharf, which was crowded with spectators, I heard a 
number of sarcastic remarks. This is the way in which 
ignorant men compliment what they call philosophers 
and projectors. 

“Having employed much time, money, and zeal in 
accomplishing this work, it gives me, as it will you, 
great pleasure to see it answer my expectations. It will 
give a cheap and quick conveyance to the merchandise 
on the Mississippi, Missouri, and other great rivers, 
which are now laying open their treasures to the en- 
terprise of our countrymen; and, although the pros- 
pect of personal emolument has been some inducement 
to me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure in reflecting 
on the immense advantage my country will derive from 
the invention.” 

The success of the steamboat’s performance was not 
the only notable event of the occasion. Just before an- 
chor was dropped at Clermont, the Chancellor an- 
nounced the betrothal of Fulton to Harriet Livingston, 
daughter of his kinsman, Walter Livingston, adding 
that the name of the inventor would descend to pos- 
terity as a benefactor to the world and that it was not 
impossible that before the close of the century vessels 
might even be able to make the voyage to Europe with- 
out other motive power than steam. Significant smiles 
followed this remark, one of the worthy relatives whis- 
pering that the Chancellor had had many bees in his 
bonnet, but that this steam folly would prove to be the 
worst yet. 

An idea of Fulton’s modest estimate of himself is dis- 
closed by the following newspaper item which reported 
that he had previously asked the Chancellor, “Is it pre- 
sumptuous in me to aspire to the hand of Miss Harriet 
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Livingston?” The answer came promptly and cordially. 
“By no means; her father may object because you are 
a humble and poor inventor, and the family may object 
—but if Harriet does not object,—and she seems to 
have a world of good sense,—go ahead, and my best 
wishes and blessings go with you.” 

The Clermont having demonstrated the practicability 
of steam propulsion was duly offered for regular public 
service. One of the passengers, on the occasion of the 
boat’s first trip as a packet, published an account of the 
journey, which is here reproduced in part: 

“Tt may be of some interest to the present generation 
to have a correct account of the first boat built by 
Fulton and Livingston, on her first trip as a passage ves- 
sel, by one who was then a passenger. The writer of this 
article resided in New York, and was often in the ship- 
yard when Mr. Fulton was building his first boat. She 
was a queer looking craft; and, like everything new, ex- 
cited much attention, and not a little ridicule. When 
she was launched, and the steam-engine placed in her 
that also was looked upon as a piece (of folly) with the 
boat built to float it. In those days the operations of the 
steam-engine were but little known. A few had seen 
the one for raising the Manhattan water, but to the 
people at large the thing was a hidden mystery. Curi- 
osity was now greatly excited. When it was announced 
in New York that the boat would start from the foot 
of Courtlandt street at 61% o’clock on Friday morning, 
the 4th of September, and take passengers to Albany, 
there was a broad smile on every face as the inquiry was 
made if anybody would be foolhardy enough to go. 
A friend of the writer of this article, hearing he in- 
tended to venture, accosted him in the street: ‘John, 
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will thee risk thy life in such a concern? I tell thee she 
is the most fearful wild fowl living, and thy father 
ought to restrain thee.’ 

“When Friday morning came the wharves, piers, 
housetops, and every spot from which a sight could be 
obtained, were filled with spectators. There were twelve 
berths, and every one was taken. The fare was $7. All 
the machinery of the boat was fully exposed to view; 
the water and balance wheels were entirely uncovered. 
The peripheries were of cast-iron, some four inches or 
more square, and ran just clear of the water. The weight 
of both the water and balance-wheels was sustained 
by the shafts, which projected over the sides of the ves- 
sel. There were no outside guards. The forward part of 
the boat was covered by a deck, which afforded shelter 
for the men employed in navigating the boat. The after 
part was fitted up in a rough manner for passengers; 
the entrance into the cabin was from the stern, in front 
of the steersman, who worked a tiller, the same as in 
an ordinary sloop. Thick, black smoke issued from the 
chimney—steam hissed from every ill-fated valve and 
crevice of the engine. Fulton himself was there, his re- 
markably clear and sharp voice was heard above the 
hum of the multitude and noise of the engine. All his 
actions were confident and decided, unheeding the fear- 
fulness of some and the doubts and sarcasms of others. 
In the whole scene combined there was an individuality 
and an interest which, like ‘love’s young dream,’ comes 
but once, and is remembered forever. The time for the 
departure of the boat arrived; some of the machinery 
still required to be adjusted; there was a delay. Some 
of the passengers said, in Fulton’s hearing, they feared 
the voyage would prove a failure. He replied: 
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“Gentlemen, you need not be uneasy; you shall be 
in Albany before twelve o’clock to-morrow.’ 

“When everything was ready, the engine was started, 
and the boat moved steadily but slowly from the wharf. 
As she turned up the river and was fairly under way 
there arose such a huzza as ten thousand throats never 
gave before. The passengers returned the cheer, but Ful- 
ton stood erect upon his deck, his eye flashing with an 
unearthly brilliancy as he surveyed the crowd. He felt 
that the magic wand of success was waving over him 
and he was silent.” * 

The new vessel which was described as an “ungainly 
craft looking precisely like a backwoods saw-mill 
mounted on a scow and set on fire” produced a variety 
of effects upon the river folk. Astonishment and alarm 
were mingled; the approach of the queer-looking ob- 
ject without sails in the teeth of opposing wind and 
tide frightened some of the boatmen to such an extent 
that they ran from their vessels to the woods. Dwellers 
who lived along the shores of the river when they be- 
held the strange object defying all notions of water 
movement and throwing up great showers of sparks and 


* On the occasion of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 1909, a facsimile 
of the Clermont formed one of the most unique features of the event. The 
new Clermont was launched at Staten Island, the ceremony being rendered 
unusually interesting by the presence of Alice Crary Sutcliffe, great grand- 
daughter of Robert Fulton, together with other descendants of Fulton and 
Chancellor Livingston. While the first Clermont had gone the way of all 
vessels, the old, original Clermont bell had been preserved and again rang 
out the call to tardy passengers. The christening of the boat was performed 
by Mrs. Sutcliffe, who broke against its side a bottle containing water from 
the old Livingston well at Clermont-on-the-Hudson, announcing at the same 
time: “I name thee Clermont and again auspiciously proclaim to the Ameri- 
can people the sentiments of Robert Fulton as expressed in an essay to the 
Friends of Mankind, ‘Industry will give abundance to a virtuous world and 
call mankind to unbounded feats of harmony and friendship. The liberty 
of the seas will be the happiness of the Earth.’” 
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masses of smoke fell to praying Providence to protect 
them from the monster. A countryman on first seeing 
the boat is said to have reported to his wife that he had 
seen the Devil going to Albany in a sawmill. 

An idea of travel conditions of the time is interest- 
ingly pictured in the following paragraph copied from 
an article in Valentine’s Manual for 1852: 

“In the year 1800, merchants residing a hundred miles, 
or more, from New York, and distant from the North 
River ten or fifteen miles, sent their bed and bedding 
to the landing from which they were to sail for the 
city, by a team, and themselves followed on horseback. 
At the landing, their bed, etc., was placed on board the 
sloop that conveyed their produce to market, and by it 
they took passage for the city. The horse was put to 
pasture, or in the stable, until their return, when the 
owner rode him home; and by the team that went for 
the merchandise the bed and bedding were returned.” 

Newspaper items of the period, herewith reproduced, 
furnish further details of river travel a century and a 
quarter ago: 

“September 2, 1807. 

“The North River Steamboat will leave Pauler’s Hook 
Ferry (now Jersey City) on Friday, the 4th of Septem- 
ber at 9 in the morning, and arrive at Albany on Sat- 
urday, at 9 in the afternoon. Provisions, good berths, 
and accommodations are provided. 

“The charge to each passenger is as follows: 


LO ONE WOU es ws. heey vanes dols. 3, time, 14 hours 
To. Powghkeepsie. 2.60. 04 dols. 4, time, 17 hours 
"To? RsOptisc.cmerane os cn eee dols. 5, time, 20 hours 
“TO RL OdsGne eres. ee dols. 514, time, 30 hours 
do Albany =c2) eam seen dols. 7, time, 36 hours 
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“For places, apply to William Vandervoort, No. 48 
Courtlandt Street, on the corner of Greenwich Street.” 

“Mr. Fulton’s new-invented Steamboat, which is 
fitted up in a neat style for passengers, and is intended 
to run from New York to Albany as a Packet, left here 
this morning with 90 passengers, against a strong head- 
wind. Notwithstanding which, it was judged she moved 
through the waters at the rate of six miles an hour.” 

A poster exhibiting a boat with a pretentious funnel 
and a proud trail of smoke was distributed to the public. 
It included a time-table, prices of passage and a set of 
regulations among which were the following quaint and 
amusing restrictions: 

“Passengers will breakfast before they come on board; 
dinner will be served up exactly at 2 o’clock; tea, with 
meats, which is also supper, at 8 in the evening; and 
breakfast at 9 in the morning; no one has a claim on the 
steward for victuals at any other hour. 

“The Great Cabin of 24 births, which will accomo- 
date 36 persons, is for Gentlemen. The first who apply 
and enter their names in the book, at the same time pay- 
ing their passage-money, will have their choice of the 
24 births. Any greater number of persons will be ac- 
comodated with sophas. 

““Way-Passengers, who are not out for more than 
half the night, are not entitled to lie down in a birth. 

“As the comfort of all persons must be considered, 
cleanliness, neatness, and order are necessary; it is there- 
fore not permitted that any person shall smoke in the 
ladies’ cabin, or in the great cabin, under a penalty, 
first of one dollar and a half, and half a dollar for each 
half hour they offend against this rule; the money to be 
spent in wine for the company. 
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“It is not permitted for any person to lie down in a 
birth with their boots or shoes on, under a penalty of 
one dollar and a half, and half a dollar for every half 
hour they may offend against this rule. 

“A shelf has been added to each birth, on which gen- 
tlemen will please to put their boots, shoes, and clothes, 
that the cabin may not be incumbered. 

“In the ladies’ cabin and in the great cabin, cards and 
all games are to cease at 10 o’clock in the evening, that 
those persons who wish to sleep might not be disturbed. 

**As the Steam-Boat has been fitted up in an elegant 
style, order is necessary to keep it so; gentlemen will 
therefore please to observe cleanliness, and a reasonable 
attention not to injure the furniture; for this purpose 
no one must sit on a table under the penalty of half a 
dollar for each time, and every breakage of tables, chairs, 
sophas, or windows, tearing of curtains, or injury of any 
kind, must be paid for before leaving the Boat.” 

And so a new and miraculous motive power was 
added to man’s resources; wind and tide were subjugated 
and the principle of steam-navigation became an active, 
practical reality that has found its latest expression in 
such floating marvels as the Majestic and the Leviathan. 

Fulton was 42 years of age when the Clermont made 
its successful first trip and vouchsafed to him the reali- 
zation of his fervent dream. Spurred on, he built new 
boats, patented novel details in steam-engines and steam 
vessels and, as is so often the case, he was soon forced 
into costly and annoying legal battles against infringing 
rivals. Finally, in 1812, an injunction was obtained in 
such terms as to enable him, for a time at least, to pursue 
his efforts in peace. 

Not for long, however. While at the height of his ac- 
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tivity and full of ambitious projects, he fell ill and died, 
February 23, 1815, at his home in Marketfield Street. 
He had caught cold while crossing the Hudson on one 
of his inspection trips, seemed to have recovered, went 
forth again to examine a new steam-frigate and suf- 
fered a relapse which brought about his death. His wife, 
three daughters and a son survived him. 

His funeral was attended by officials of the National 
and State Governments, by the magistracy, representa- 
tives of The Literary and Philosophical Society, the New 
York Historical Society, the Academy of Arts, the Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and a large body of citizens. 
When the procession began to move and until it arrived 
at Trinity Church, minute guns were discharged from 
the steam-frigate Fulton The First. All the steamboats, 
gunboats and other vessels in the near-by waters dis- 
played their colors at half-mast. His body was deposited 
in the vault of the Livingston family in Trinity grave- 
yard. 

Commenting on the event The New York Gazette 
& General Advertiser said editorially: 

“Mr. Fulton’s loss is considered the greatest the United 
States has sustained since the death of General Hamilton, 
and is the only loss for which the public has no in- 
demnity. Politicians, Historians, Poets, etc. are found 
throughout the United States, and readily succeed each 
other, but there is no person who will succeed to Mr. 
Fulton’s genius as a mechanic, or be capable of prosecut- 
ing those schemes which he has left in an unfinished 
state. 

“Mr. Fulton has immortalized his memory by the in- 
vention of Steam Boats as they are now in use, but that 
invention is considered far short of what he would have 
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accomplished, had it pleased Heaven to have spared his 
life for a few years more. 

“In his person, Mr. Fulton was tall and slender, was 
liberal and patriotic in his views to an extent rarely 
seen; was a gentleman in manners, studious in his habits, 
and unceasingly engaged in inventive mechanical pur- 
suits, by which science and his country were to be bene- 
fitted.” 

The Columbian wrote of Fulton as follows: 

*.. . The rapid propulsion of water-carriage by 
steam, whatever may have been the knowledge and es- 
says of others on the subject, owes to him its first effec- 
tual accomplishment; and the universal adoption of 
steam-boats (of which there are now between twenty 
and thirty in the United States) for traveling and 
transportation, will but expand his fame and render the 
grateful respect of his country-men coeval with the 
establishment and duration of those invaluable ma- 
chines for conveyances. . . . We can scarcely suppose 
that so deep and irreparable a chasm in society could 
be made in this extensive country, during the infancy 
of our manufacturing efforts and handicraft improve- 
ments, by the loss of any other man of his professional 
cast in the nation. He has prematurely followed his com- 
peer and fellow-laborer Livingston and his friend and 
companion, Barlow, to the mansions of rest.” 

An additional tribute, particularly interesting because 
of the fact that it emanates from an English writer, is 
that of H. W. Dickinson in his book entitled ‘Robert 
Fulton, Engineer and Artist.” It is as follows: ‘It seems 
to us that Robert Fulton ought to take a higher place 
than he has hitherto done in the roll of honour of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Asa thinker he saw clearly that free 
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trade intercourse between nations, universal disarma- 
ment, the spread of education and of political liberty 
among all people, were necessary to the progress of the 
human race. But he saw more than this, for having 
imagination and a wide outlook he realized the needs 
of advancing civilization and set himself with pluck 
and perseverance to supply them. As a worker he opened 
out new fields for human activity. He was a born engi- 
neer of the same type as James Watt and Thomas Tel- 
ford, who had no greater amount than he of early 
training in the direction of their future careers. To men- 
tion as the offspring of Fulton’s genius only the first 
workable submarine torpedo boat, the first commer- 
cially practicable steam vessel, and the first steam-pro- 
pelled warship, is to entitle him to a place among the 
giants of the engineering profession. His early death and 
the fact that others entered into and benefited by his 
labours have tended to obscure the greatness of his 
achievements.” 
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MEMORIALS 


Fulton’s burial place in Trinity Graveyard is marked 
by a monument erected in 1901 by “The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers.” 

A tablet in the Hall of Fame, New York University, 
contains the following inscription: 


“To direct the genius and resources of our 
country to useful improvements, to the sci- 


ences, the arts, education, the amendment of 
the public mind and morals, in such pursuits 
lie real honor and the nation’s glory.” 


The New York Historical Society possesses a bust of 
Fulton which is a copy of a cast owned by The Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

“In 1816, a principal street, which is the great thor- 
oughfare across the city of New York, from the Fulton 
Boat-Ferry on the one river to a similar ferry on the 
other, was opened. This the corporation of the city, 
always the patrons of science and the friends of its vota- 
ries, have called Fulton Street.”—Caldwallader Colden 
in an address before the Historical and Scientific Society 
of New York. 
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On the fourth of December, 1783, a remarkable 
group of men gathered in the “Long Room” of 
Fraunces’s Tavern at the corner of Broad and Pearl 
Streets. The occasion was. Washington’s farewell to his 
fellow generals. An account of the meeting was, fortu- 
nately, recorded at the time by Colonel Benjamin Tall- 
mage and has been perpetuated in the form of an in- 
scription upon a marble tablet. This tablet constitutes 
one of the interesting features of the “Long Room” and 
adds an impressive memorial to the venerable landmark, 
the old tavern, which in its restored form, amid the 
activities of modern commercialism, calmly maintains 
the atmosphere of Colonial days. 

The inscription reads as follows: 

“After partaking of a slight refreshment, in almost 
breathless silence, the General filled his glass with wine, 
and turning to the officers, he said ‘With a heart full 
of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prosperous 
and happy as your former ones have been glorious and 
honorable.’ 

“After the officers had taken a glass of wine, General 
Washington said, ‘I cannot come to each of you, but 
shall feel obliged if each of you will come and take me 
by the hand.’ 

“Gen. Knox, being nearest to him, turned to the Com- 


mander-in-Chief, who suffused in tears was incapable 
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of utterance, but grasped his hand, when they embraced 
each other in silence. 

“In the same affectionate manner every officer in the 
room marched up to be kissed and parted with his Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. 

“Such a scene of sorrow and weeping I had never 
before witnessed, and I hope may never be called upon 
to witness again. It was indeed too affecting to be of 
long continuance—for tears of deep sensibility filled 
every eye and the heart seemed so full that it was ready 
to burst from its wonted abode. Not a word was uttered 
to break the solemn silence that prevailed, or to inter- 
rupt the tenderness of the interesting scene. The simple 
thought that we were then about to part with from the 
man who had conducted us through a long and bloody 
war and under whose conduct the glory and independ- 
ence of our country had been achieved, and that we 
shall see his face no more in this world, seemed to me 
utterly insupportable. 

“But the time of separation had come and waiving 
his hand to his grieving children around him, he left 
the room and passing through a corps of light infantry 
who were paraded to receive him, he walked silently on 
to Whitehall, where a barge was in waiting. 

“We all followed in mournful silence to the wharf 
where a prodigious crowd had assembled to witness the 
departure of the man, who, under God, had been the 
great agent in establishing the glory and independence 
of these United States. 

*SAs soon as he was seated, the barge put off into the 
river, and when out in the stream, our great and be- 
loved General, waived his hat and bid us a silent adieu.” 

One of the officers at that memorable meeting was 
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General James Clinton, the father of De Witt Clinton. 
The latter was fourteen years of age when the war came 
to an end. His father had an active part in the conflict; 
his uncle, George Clinton, was a fighting soldier and a 
fighting statesman; in view of which contacts it is not 
surprising that the boy aspired to active distinction. 

His early education was at the Academy at Kingston 
near his home. This was supplemented by a course at 
Columbia College, he being the first student to be ma- 
triculated after the war was ended. Two years later he 
was graduated at the head of his class and soon after he 
began the study of law. At the age of twenty, he be- 
came private secretary to his uncle Governor George 
Clinton and as such was in close touch with the political 
controversies that were raging at the time. He sided with 
his father and his uncle in opposing the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, but once it was ratified, he gave it 
his unqualified support. 

In 1802, at the age of thirty-three, he was elected to 
the United States Senate. A year later he was chosen 
Mayor of New York and, with the exception of two 
years, during ten terms, he occupied that official position. 
In 1811, he became lieutenant governor of the State 
of New York and the next year he ran for President 
against Madison and was defeated. 

The idea of digging a canal to connect the Hudson 
with the great lakes had long occupied a place in peo- 
ple’s minds, but like many another mental project it 
had lacked execution. In 1816, Clinton, having on a 
number of occasions advocated the proposition, brought 
up the subject before a meeting of influential citizens, 
called to consider the matter, and secured the adoption 
of a memorial which he had with great care and ability 
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prepared. In 1817, he was elected governor and while 
in office he vigorously devoted the full measure of his 
power towards the completion of the work. In the year 
1825 the canal became a reality and the celebration on 
that occasion was both unique and appropriately im- 
pressive. 

It began on the 26th day of October, 1825, at Buf- 
falo, where all those taking part met in front of the 
Eagle Tavern at 9 a.m. Headed by Governor De Witt 
Clinton and other dignitaries, the company marched 
down to the landing and boarded the canal boat Seneca 
Chief, which had been prepared for the occasion. Two 
kegs filled from Lake Erie were placed on board, the 
pouring out of which into the Atlantic Ocean was to 
constitute one of the features of the celebration. At 
10 o’clock, the waters of Lake Erie were admitted into 
the Canal and the news was relayed to New York City 
in one hour and thirty minutes by the discharge of can- 
nons posted along the route. In a similar manner New 
York replied to Buffalo. Receptions and celebrations 
greeted the boats on their way from Buffalo to Albany 
where the procession of canal boats was met by a fleet 
of steam vessels on the Hudson which towed the canal 
boats from Albany to New York, the flagship Chancel- 
lor Livingston escorting the Seneca Chief. On the 4th 
of November the fleet arrived at New York where it was 
received with demonstrations of great rejoicing. It then 
proceeded to Sandy Hook, where Governor Clinton per- 
formed the ceremony of uniting the waters of the Lake 
and the Ocean. In commemoration of the event he spoke 
as follows: 

“This solemnity at this place, on the first arrival of 
vessels from Lake Erie, is intended to indicate and com- 
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memorate the navigable communication which has been 
accomplished between our Mediterranean Seas and the 
Atlantic Ocean, in about eight years, to the extent of 
more than four hundred and twenty-five miles, by the 
wisdom, public spirit and energy of the people of the 
State of New York; and may the God of the Heavens 
and the Earth smile most propitiously on this work, and 
render it subservient to the best interests of the human 
race.” 

As to the benefits to be derived from the new water- 
way the farseeing imagination of the Governor pictured 
the future in these glowing terms: 

“As a bond of union between the Atlantic and Wes- 
tern States, it may prevent the dismemberment of the 
American Empire. As an organ of communication be- 
tween the Hudson, the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes of the North and West and their tributary 
rivers, it will create the greatest inland trade ever wit- 
nessed. The most fertile and extensive regions of Amer- 
ica will avail themselves of its facilities for a market. All 
their surplus productions, whether of the soil, the forest, 
the mines, or the water, their fabrics of art and their 
supplies of foreign commodities, will concentrate in the 
City of New York, for transportation abroad or con- 
sumption at home. 

“Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, trade, navi- 
gation and the arts will receive a corresponding en- 
couragement. The city will, in the course of time, 
become the granary of the world, the emporium of com- 
merce, the seat of manufactures, the focus of great 
moneyed operations, and the concentrating point of 
vast, disposable and accumulating capital which will 
stimulate, enliven, extend and reward the exertions of 
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human labor and ingenuity, in all their processes and 
exhibitions. And before the revolution of a century the 
whole island of Manhattan, covered with inhabitants 
and replenished with a dense population, will constitute 
one vast city.” 

Clinton was an interesting and consistent enthusiast 
regarding New York City. Its future to him was one 
of wonderful promise and incomparable advantages. In 
an address to the Alumni of Columbia College he painted 
the picture of his farseeing vision in the following terms: 

“Situated at the confluence of all the great navigable 
communications of the State, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the northern and western lakes, she pre- 
sents every facility of economical and rapid access. 
Placed in the very foc1s of all the great moneyed and 
commercial operations of America, where agriculture 
pours forth her stores of plenty, where manufacturers 
transmit their fabrics, where internal trade and foreign 
commerce delight to dwell and accumulate riches, where 
in short, every man that wishes to buy or to sell to ad- 
vantage, will naturally resort, what site can furnish a 
stronger invitation to a participation in education? 
Here, too, you will have the most distinguished divines, 
the most able jurists, the most skilful physicians. Here 
will men of science and ingenious artists fix their abode, 
and also talented men who will devote themselves to ver- 
nacular literature. Whoever wealth can tempt, knowl- 
edge allure, or the delights of polished and refined so- 
ciety attract, will occasionally visit or permanently 
reside in this great emporium. Every inducement that 
an institution can present, whether for the acquisition 
of knowledge, the refinement of manner, or the exalta- 
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tion of character, is here furnished with unsparing lib- 
erality. 

“Unless some extraordinary visitation of calamity 
distracts and deranges the natural current of events, and 
blights the purest prospects of greatness, this city will, 
ere the lapse of a century, extend itself over the whole 
island, and cover the shores of the adjacent rivers and 
bays with an exuberant population of more than a mil- 
lion, and alone will furnish a correspondent number of 
students; and with immense means of patronage and 
endowments, we may fondly anticipate that before the 
expiration of a century, Columbia College will stand 
upon an equal footing with the most celebrated Uni- 
versities of the Old World.” 

In addition to the indefatigable energy and enthusi- 
asm that achieved the Erie Canal, the ever-active mind 
of De Witt Clinton found time to bestow attention upon 
the problem of education. The teaching of the young 
had been sadly neglected. The schools that exisited were 
inadequate and failed to reach those most in need of 
schooling. Commenting on the situation, Clinton in a 
noteworthy address thus pictured the state of affairs: 

*“A number of benevolent persons have seen, with 
concern, the increasing vices of this city, arising in a 
great degree from the neglected education of the poor. 
Great cities are at all times the nurseries and hot-beds 
of crime. Bad men from all quarters repair to them, in 
order to obtain the benefit of concealment, and to enjoy 
in a superior degree the advantages of rapine and fraud. 
And the dreadful examples of vice, which are presented 
to youth, and the alluring forms in which it is arrayed, 
connected with a spirit of extravagance and luxury, the 
never-failing attendant of great wealth and extensive 
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business, cannot fail of augmenting the mass of moral 
depravity. ‘In London,’ says a distinguished writer on 
its police, ‘above twenty thousand individuals rise every 
morning, without knowing how, or by what means 
they are to be supported through the passing day, and 
in many instances even where they are to lodge on the 
ensuing night.’ There can be no doubt that hundreds 
are in the same situation in this city, prowling about our 
streets for prey, the victims of intemperance, the slaves 
of idleness, and ready to fall into any vice, rather than 
to cultivate industry and good order. How can it be 
expected that persons so careless of themselves, will pay 
any attention to their children? The mendicant parent 
bequeaths his squalid poverty to his offspring, and the 
hardened thief transmits a legacy of infamy to his un- 
fortunate and depraved descendants. Instances have oc- 
curred of little children, arraigned at the bar of our 
criminal courts, who have been derelict and abandoned, 
without a hand to protect, or a voice to guide them 
through life. When interrogated as to their connections, 
they have replied, that they were without home and 
without friends. In this state of turpitude and idleness, 
leading lives of roving mendicancy and petty depreda- 
tion, they existed a burden and a disgrace to the com- 
munity. 

“True it is, that Charity Schools, entitled to eminent 
praise, were established in this city, but they were at- 
tached to particular sects, and did not embrace children 
of different persuasions. Add to this that some denom- 
inations were not provided with those establishments, 
and that children, the most in want of instruction, were 
necessarily excluded, by the irreligion of their parents, 
from the benefit of education.” 
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Sympathetically alive to these conditions, De Witt 
Clinton and the aforesaid benevolent persons presented 
an appeal to the legislature as a result of which a meas- 
ure was passed which established “A Free School, for 
the Education of Poor Children, who do not belong to, 
or are not provided for, by any Religious Society.” 

Thus New York’s free school system was founded. 
Thirteen trustees were named to give life to the institu- 
tion. They faced a serious problem and found them- 
selves burdened with heavy responsibilities. They had no 
funds, no system, no teachers, no school-house. In due 
course of time, however, all these obstacles were over- 
come and a school was opened in a small apartment in 
Bancker (now Madison) Street on the 6th day of May, 
1806. 

A few years later Col. Rutgers donated two lots in 
Henry Street, worth at least twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars, to the Free School Society on condition that a 
school-house be erected thereon within a certain stated 
period. “If some charitable and public-spirited citizen,” 
suggested Clinton, “would follow up this beneficence, 
and make a similar conveyance on the opposite side of 
the city, and if the liberality of the public shall dispense 
the means of erecting the necessary buildings, then the 
exigencies of all our poor, with respect to education, 
could be amply supplied for a number of years.” 

In due course of time a broader policy asserted itself; 
the schools were to be open to the children of the rich 
as well of the poor; they were to be supported by a 
general tax; children of all classes were to be admitted 
as a matter of right, not of charity; the free, public 
schools were to express the spirit of democracy as ex- 
emplified in the fundamental doctrines of Americanism. 
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York was evolved and in large measure its early devel- 
opment was due to the solicitous and persistent efforts 
of De Witt Clinton. 

The Erie Canal and the Public School System stand 
out as the prominent achievements to be credited to 
Clinton. But his activities spread out in many other 
directions that affected the welfare of his fellow citizens. 
He was an indefatigable worker; in fact death came 
upon him while he was in the midst of his executive 
duties. He died suddenly in February, 1828. 

De Witt Clinton’s career had been one of storms and 
battles; he had made a number of political enemies; he 
had suffered one or more overwhelming defeats, but his 
figure stands forth in clean-cut and enduring strength. 
The following earnest and eloquent tribute from a con- 
temporary expresses in, perhaps, the most appropriate 
terms a fair estimate of the man and his value to his 
fellow-men: “When the contemptible party strifes of 
the present day shall have passed by, and the political 
bargainers and jugglers who now hang round this capital 
for subsistence shall be overwhelmed and forgotten in 
their own insignificance—when the gentle breeze shall 
pass over the tomb of that great man, carrying with it 
the just tribute of honor and praise, which is now with- 
held, the pen of the future historian, in better days and 
in better times, will do him justice, and erect to his 
memory a proud monument of fame, as imperishable 
as the splendid works which owe their origin to his 
genius and perseverance.” 
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MEMORIALS 


A portrait by Trumbull is in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. 

There is also a portrait, by Ingham, in the New York 
Historical Society. 

Other portraits are to be seen in the Governor’s Room 
and in the room of the President of the Board of Alder- 
men in the City Hall. In addition there are two por- 
traits in the building of the Board of Education, Fifty- 
ninth Street and Park Avenue. 

A bust of Clinton is one of the features of the Gover- 
nor’s Room in the City Hall. 

A statue may be seen on the Chambers Street facade 
of the Hall of Records. 

In the De Witt Clinton High School located in West 
Fifty-ninth Street there are mural paintings by C. Y. 
Turner depicting the Celebration of the Opening of the 
Erie Canal and featuring the person of Clinton. 

The keg that figured in the Celebration is preserved 
in the New York Room of the New York Historical 
Society. 

A statue of De Witt Clinton is to occupy a niche in 
one of the wings of the Museum of the City of New 
York facing Fifth Avenue. 
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WueENn Washington Irving was quite a small boy, his 
nurse, a young Scotch maid, took occasion to present 
him to Washington while the latter as President was a 
resident of New York. The maid, deeply impressed by 
the august presence of the Chief Magistrate, thought it 
would be a fitting act to introduce the great man’s little 
namesake. The story goes that she followed him into a 
shop and pointing to the lad said, “Please, your honor, 
here’s a bairn was named after you.” The stately man, 
so runs the tale, extended his hand toward the little fel- 
low and gave him his blessing, little dreaming that he 
was bestowing a kindly touch upon the head of his 
future biographer. 

Washington Irving was born in the City of New 
York, April 3, 1783, at No. 131 William Street, between 
John and Fulton. A year or so later the family moved 
to No. 128 on the opposite side of the street.* Wash- 
ington was the eighth son and the youngest of eleven 
children. At the age of four he was sent to a school in 
Ann Street and, according to the report of the school 
mistress, after two years, he had made little headway 
beyond the alphabet. He was then placed in a school 
located at 198 Fulton Street (formerly 37 Partition 
Street) supervised by one Benjamin Romaine, a soldier 


*In the first New York City Directory, published in 1786, there appears 
among the 7oo and odd inhabitants, “Irving Wm. merchant, 75, Wm. 
Street.” Evidently at some time there was a renumbering of the street. 
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of the Revolution and a strict disciplinarian. The latter, 
in spite of the fact that the boy was frequently in mis- 
chief, seems to have looked upon him with kindly favor. 

He developed a taste for reading at a very early age 
and greedily absorbed such tales as “Robinson Crusoe” 
and ‘Sinbad the Sailor.”” He was not allowed to read 
at home after going to bed, but the lure of the stories 
was so great that he secretly secured candles and thus 
satisfied his craving. Even at school he slipped books 
into his desk and under cover managed to read during 
the session. Once his teacher caught him and ordered 
him to remain after school. But on discovering the kind 
of literature in which the lad was interested, he praised 
him, and merely ordered him not to neglect his studies. 

At the age of thirteen he wrote a play which, justly, 
no doubt, passed into oblivion. At sixteen he entered a 
law office, remained there two years, but did not ac- 
cumulate much knowledge of the law. About this time 
he undertook a voyage up the Hudson River in a sloop. 
It was a slow proceeding, but it gave him a rare oppor- 
tunity to drink in the impressive and witching effects 
of the beautiful river, the Highlands and the more dis-. 
tant mountains. The effect remained in his memory all 
his life. 

At eighteen he associated himself with Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman a distinguished lawyer of the city. He was an 
indifferent student, but a favorite, nevertheless; the 
Hoffman household became his second home and there 
he met, loved and lost by death, his lifelong revered 
fiancée, Matilda Hoffman. 

In 1806, at the age of 23, having passed his examina- 
tion and having been admitted to the bar, he shared 
with his brother an office at No. 3 Wall Street. But his 
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mind was not seriously bent upon a legal career. In fact, 
within a few months we find him planning, with his 
brother-in-law James K. Paulding, the publication of 
Salmagundi. Subsequently, William Irving, the oldest 
brother, joined the enterprise and these three worthies 
proceeded to amuse themselves and set the town agog 
by making fun of its foibles and criticizing its conceits. 
The young philosophers hid their identity behind as- 
sumed names. 

The first number was issued January 24, 1807. It bore 
the imprint of David Longworth, the publisher of Long- 
worth’s Almanac, New York Register and City Direc- 
tory, Shakespeare Gallery, 11 Park, near the Theater. It 
was duodecimo in size, was to appear at no stated pe- 
riods and the price was to be variable. 

The following introductory editorial paragraph is 
taken from an original issue of Salmagundi in the pos- 
session of the New York Historical Society: 

“As everybody knows, or ought to know, what a 
SALMAGUNDI is, we shall spare ourselves the trouble of 
an explanation—besides, we despise trouble as we do 
everything that is low and mean; and hold the man 
who would incur it unnecessarily, as an object worthy 
our highest pity and contempt.” 

The next paragraph condescendingly informs the 
public that the little magazine has ventured upon a big 
undertaking. “Our intention,” it announces, “is simply 
to instruct the young, reform the old, correct the town, 
and castigate the age; this is an arduous task, and there- 
fore we undertake it with confidence. We intend for 
this purpose to present a striking picture of the town; 
and as everybody is anxious to see his own phiz on 
canvas, however stupid or ugly it may be, we have no 
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doubt but the whole town will flock to our exhibition. 
Our picture will necessarily include a vast variety of 
figures: and should any gentleman or lady be displeased 
with the inveterate truth of their likenesses, they may 
ease their spleen by laughing at those of their neighbors 
—this being what we understand by poetical justice.” 

Having thus frankly disclosed the modest scope of 
their project, the editors make plain their attitude in 
reference to another important matter in the following 
unmistakable utterance: “We beg the public particu- 
larly to understand that we solicit no patronage. We 
are determined, on the contrary, that the patronage 
shall be entirely on our side. We have nothing to do 
with the pecuniary concerns of the paper; its success 
will yield us neither pride nor profit—nor will its fail- 
ure occasion to us either loss or mortification. We advise 
the public, therefore, to purchase our numbers merely 
for their own sakes:—and if they do not, let them settle 
the affair with their consciences and posterity.” 

Being of good families and having been properly 
brought up, the authors turn in another direction and 
say: “We beg the respectable old matrons of this city 
not to be alarmed at the appearance we make;—we are 
none of those outlandish geniuses who swarm in New 
York, who live by their wits, or rather by the little wit 
of their neighbors, and who spoil the genuine honest 
american tastes of their daughters, with french slops 
and fricasseed sentiment.” 

Logically, the editors follow the foregoing confiden- 
tial address to the mothers by an appraisal of the daugh- 
ters which they do in this wise: “Before we advance 
one line further we must let it be understood, as our 
firm opinion, void of all prejudice or partiality, that the 
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ladies of New York are the fairest, the finest, the most 
accomplished, the most bewitching, the most ineffable 
beings, that walk, creep, crawl, swim, fly, float, or vege- 
tate in any or all of the four elements; and that they 
only want to be cured of certain whims, eccentricities, 
and unseemly conceits, by our superintendency cares, 
to render them absolutely perfect. They will, therefore, 
receive a large portion of those attentions directed to 
the fashionable world;—nor will the gentlemen, who 
doze away their time in the circles of the haut-ton, es- 
cape our currying. We mean those stupid fellows who 
sit stock still upon their chairs, without saying a word, 
and then complain how damned stupid it was at Miss 
—’s party. 

“This department will be under the peculiar direction 
and control of Anthony Evergreen, gent. to whom all 
communications on this subject are to be addressed. This 
gentleman, from his long experience in the routine of 
balls, tea-parties, and assemblies, is eminently qualified 
for the task he has undertaken. He can recount the 
amours and courtships of the fathers, mothers, uncles, 
and aunts, and even grandames, of all the belles of the 
present day. He recollects perfectly the time when 
young ladies used to go sleigh-riding, at night, without 
their mammas or grandmammas; in short without be- 
ing matronized at all; and can relate a thousand pleas- 
ant stories about Kissing-bridge. He likewise remembers 
the time when ladies paid tea-visits at three in the after- 
noon, and returned before dark to see that the house was 
shut up and the servants on duty.” 

Again, emphasizing their prodigious solicitude con- 
cerning the general welfare of the community, espe- 
cially of the women, the editors with consistent audacity 
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proceed as follows: “We recommend to all mothers to 
purchase them (copies of Salmagundi) for their daugh- 
ters, who will be taught the true line of propriety, and 
the most advisable method of managing their beaux. 
We advise all daughters to purchase them for the sake 
of their mothers, who shall be initiated into the arcana 
of the bon ton, and cured of all those rusty old notions 
which they acquired during the last century: parents 
shall be taught how to govern their children, girls how 
to get husbands, and old maids how to do without 
them.” 

Thus Salmagundi puzzled and piqued the town, 
caused it to laugh, to squirm and even to abuse the poor 
well-meaning editors so that at length the latter burst 
forth protestingly and resentfully in the following im- 
pressive terms: ““Wisely was it said by the sage Linkum 
Fidelius, ‘howbeit, moreover, nevertheless, this thrice 
wicked towne is charged up to the muzzle with all man- 
ner of all ill-natures and uncharitablenesses, and is, 
moreover, exceedinglie naughte.’ This passage of the 
erudite Linkum was applied to the city of Gotham, of 
which he was once Lord Mayor, as appears by his picture 
hung up on the hall of that ancient city;—but his ob- 
servation fits this best of all possible cities to a hair. It is 
a melancholy truth that this same New York, though 
the most charming, pleasant, polished and praise-worthy 
city under the sun, and in a word the bonne bouche of 
the universe, is most shockingly ill-natured and sar- 
castic, and wickedly given to all manner of back-slid- 
ings;—for which we are very sorry indeed... . 
Truly it is an ill-natured town, and most earnestly do we 


hope it may not meet with the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah of old.” 
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And, ever since the publication of this scathing pro- 
nouncement the City of New York has done penance 
by bearing the dubious name of Gotham. 

Whether it happened to please or displease, Salma- 
gundi was a pronounced success. It possessed such unique 
and interesting features that it was read not only in 
New York, but it counted a circulation in other cities. 
It had the field practically to itself; there was little in 
the way of literary effort in its day. Aside from this, it 
offered Washington Irving the opportunity to give play 
to his pen; in fact, the characteristics of his later work 
are easily traceable and distinctly show the traits of his 
youthful Salmagundi efforts. Furthermore, it seems 
highly probable that his observations of New York life 
directed his thoughts toward the city’s past and quite 
logically led him to undertake his more important work 
—the Knickerbocker History. 

Despite the fact that Salmagundi achieved its purpose 
and was successful it ended its career suddenly after the 
issue of twenty numbers—for the same reason that led 
to its inception, namely, to please its editors. But, when 
shortly after its discontinuance a book appeared entitled 
“A Picture of New York,” a work of exaggerated eru- 
dition, Washington and his brother Peter could not re- 
sist the temptation to burlesque the pedantic produc- 
tion. They gathered a great quantity of notes and piled 
up a mass of erudition and in order to cover the entire 
space of history they began with the creation of the 
world. In the midst of their efforts, Peter was suddenly 
called to Europe and the completion of the task fell 
upon Washington. Thereupon he changed the plan of 
the work, condensed the pedantic portion into a few 
chapters and confined the historical narrative to the 
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Dutch period. Thus the immortal Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker was created and his history became one of the 
classic contributions to the literature of the world. This 
was in 1809, when Irving was twenty-six years of age. 
He completed his manuscript at the country home of his 
friend, Mr. Hoffman, a delightful retreat called Ravens- 
wood, located near Hellgate.* 

By way of preliminary announcement a paragraph 
appeared in the New York Evening Post calling atten- 
tion to the disappearance of “‘a small, elderly gentleman, 
dressed in an old black coat and cocked hat, by the name 
of Knickerbocker.” A week or so later another para- 
graph appeared purporting to come from a correspond- 
ent who asserted that he had seen the old gentleman 
resting himself by the side of the road, a little above 
King’s Bridge. As this information did not clear up the 
matter, the landlord of the Independent Columbian 
Hotel, Mulberry Street, where Diederich Knickerbocker 
had lived, sent a letter to the Post stating that “‘a very 
curious kind of written book” had been found which he 
intended to dispose of and in such manner adjust the bill 
for board and lodging. Thus was launched “A History 
of New York by Diederich Knickerbocker.” 

The book was instantly successful—indeed, far be- 
yond the author’s liveliest dream. Like Salmagundi it 
provoked both laughter and indignation. Irving while 
out of town received a letter from a good friend telling 
him that a certain old lady “came home in a great stew 


* In a letter dated January 2, 1813, Irving referred to the fact that he had 
spent a part of the previous summer at Mr. Gracie’s country-seat then 
newly completed. The Gracie Mansion, foot of Eighty-eighth Street and East 
River, near Hellgate, now the Museum of the City of New Vork, is thus 


situated near the spot where the Knickerbocker History received its finishing 
touches. 
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this evening. Such a scandalous story had got about 
town—a book had come out called a ‘History of New 
~ York’; nothing but a satire and ridicule of the old 
Dutch people—and they said you was the author; but 
from this foul slander, I’ll venture to say she defended 
you. She was quite in a heat about it.” Indeed, a num- 
ber of old ladies, both in New York and in Albany, 
blazed up and announced their intention of ostracizing 
the irreverent author. On the other hand, Walter Scott, 
writing to Irving’s good friend Henry Brevoort, who 
had sent him a copy, remarked: “I beg you to accept my 
best thanks for the uncommon degree of entertainment 
which I have received from the most excellent, jocose 
history of New York. I have never read anything so 
closely resembling the style of Dean Swift. I have been 
employed these few evenings in reading aloud to Mrs. 
S. and two ladies who are our guests, and our sides have 
been absolutely sore with laughing. I think, too, there 
are passages, which indicate that the author possesses 
powers of a different kind, and has some touches which 
remind me much of Sterne.” 

Another interesting incident exemplifying the man- 
ner in which the book took hold of its readers is recorded 
in Prime’s Biography of Morse. The latter was in Eng- 
land in 1813. On one occasion he and Coleridge left 
London together and arrived at a hotel near Oxford late 
at night. 

“Upon repairing to the sitting-room of the hotel,” so 
goes the story, “Morse opened ‘Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York,’ which he had thrown into the carriage 
before leaving town. Coleridge asked him what work he 
had. 


** ‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘it is only an American book.’ 
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* ‘Tet me see it,’ said Coleridge. 

“He accordingly handed it to him, and Coleridge 
was soon buried in its pages. Mr. Morse, overcome by 
the fatigues of the day, soon after retired to his cham- 
ber and fell asleep. 

“On awakening next morning he repaired to the sit- 
ting-room, when what was his astonishment to find it 
still closed, with the lights burning, and Coleridge busy 
with the book he had lent him the previous night. 

* Why, Coleridge,’ said he, approaching him, ‘have 
you been reading the whole night?’ 

Why,’ remarked Coleridge abstractedly, ‘it is not 
late.’ 

‘Morse replied by throwing open the blinds and per- 
mitting the broad daylight, for it was now ten o’clock, 
to stream in upon them. 

‘© ‘Indeed,’ said Coleridge, ‘I had no conception of 
this; but the work has pleased me exceedingly. It is ad- 
mirably written; pray, who is its author?’ 

“He was informed that it was the production of 
Washington Irving. It is needless to say that, during the 
long residence of Irving in London, they became warm 
friends.” 

To return for a moment to the old ladies. There was 
one who vowed that if she were a man she would horse- 
whip the author. Quite contrary to his usual retiring in- 
clination, Irving determined to meet her. Accordingly, 
he induced a friend to take him to her house. She was 
exceedingly stiff at first, but ere they parted, he had so 
won her over that they became warm friends. 

Naturally, people were sensitive regarding their 
Dutch ancestry. “It was a confounded impudent thing 
in such a youngster as I was,” he acknowledged many 
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years later, “‘to be meddling in this way with old family 
names; but I did not dream of offense.” 

Strange to say, the success of Knickerbocker did not 
spur Irving on to attempt further literary honors. In 
the early part of 1811, he took rooms with his friend 
Henry Brevoort at No. 16 Broadway, near the Bowling 
Green. They had a parlor in common and Brevoort pos- 
sessed a carefully-selected library, but weeks and months 
slipped by and although the surroundings were propi- 
tious, the pen lay idle. The young author, resting on his 
laurels, became a gentleman of leisure and of pleasure. 
In 1814 we find Irving and Brevoort quartered in 
Greenwich Street near Rector, then a fashionable quar- 
ter of the sociable little community. The war with Eng- 
land checked the social gayeties of the town and, 
presently, Irving, having been appointed secretary to 
Governor Tompkins, went on to Albany and thence was 
sent to the front with discretionary orders. Beyond this, 
he achieved no military distinction and in 1815 when 
peace was declared he was once more a plain civilian 
scanning the horizon for something to do. A desire to 
go to Europe suddenly took possession of him; Bona- 
parte had returned from Elba; there was excitement in 
the Old World; he bade good-by to his family, intending 
to remain away a few months: he staid abroad seventeen 
years. 

It is a satisfaction to note that in the course of time 
his pen shook off its lethargy and began to function 
again. In the early part of 1819 the first number of 
“The Sketch Book” appeared and the world made the 
acquaintance of Rip Van Winkle whom it has loved 
and cherished ever since. In a subsequent issue the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow” was published and made an 
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impression that added greatly to Irving’s fame in the 
literary world. In fact, the successive numbers of 
“Sketch Books” not only established its author upon a 
substantial basis as a writer, but helped to draw him out 
of financial difficulties. 

It would be interesting to follow Irving to Paris, Dres- 
den, Prague, Madrid, Seville and Granada, but our in- 
terest lies in New York and so, reluctantly, we turn 
away from those enchanting wanderings and find him 
homeward bound after seventeen years of absence. For- 
tunately, we have his own words to describe his feelings. 
“JT have been absolutely overwhelmed,” he wrote to his 
brother Peter, “with the welcome and felicitations of 
my friends. It seems as if all the old timers of the city 
had called on me; and I am continually in the midst of 
old associates who, thank God, have borne the wear and 
tear of seventeen years surprisingly, and are all in good 
health, good looks and good circumstances. This, with 
the increased beauty, and multiplied conveniences and 
delights of the city, has rendered my return home won- 
derfully exciting.” 

If there was any doubt in Irving’s mind regarding the 
feelings of his countrymen, because of his long absence, 
it was dispelled by the tendering to him of a public 
dinner. Whatever such a tribute may mean to some men, 
to Irving it was an ordeal. He knew, of course, that he 
would be called on to make a speech and he felt sure 
that he would break down. Like so many forebodings 
that fail to take form, he managed very well with his 
speech. It is easy to understand the success of his ad- 
dress. ‘As I sailed up our beautiful bay,” he told his fel- 
low-citizens, “with a heart swelling with old recollec- 
tions and delightful associations, I was astonished to see 
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its once wild features brightening with populous vil- 
lages and noble piles, and a seeming city rose to sight, 
seated in the midst of its watery domain, stretching 
away to a vast extent. . . . I have gazed with admira- 
tion upon many a fair city and stately harbor, but my 
admiration was cold and ineffectual, for I was a stran- 
ger. Here, however, my heart throbbed with pride and 
joy as I admired—I had a birthright in the brilliant 
scene before me: 

_ **This was my own, my native land.’ ” 

Immense applause and cheering here interrupted the 
speaker, which encouraged him to proceed as follows: 
“It has been asked, ‘Can I be content to live in this 
country?’ Whoever asks that question, must have but 
an inadequate idea of its blessings and delights. What 
sacrifice of enjoyments have I to reconcile myself to? 
I come from gloomier climes to one of brilliant sunshine 
and inspiring purity. I come from countries lowering 
with doubt and danger, where the rich man trembles, 
and the poor man frowns—where all repine at the 
present and dread the future. I come from these, to a 
country where all is life and animation; where I hear on 
every side the sound of exultation; where every one 
speaks of the past with triumph, the present with de- 
light, the future with growing and confident anticipa- 
tion. Is this not a community in which one may rejoice 
to live? Is this not a city by which one may be proud 
to be received as a son? Is this not a land in which one 
may be happy to fix his destiny, and his ambition—if 
possible—to found a name? I am asked how long I mean 
to remain here? They know but little of my heart or my 
feelings who can ask me that question. I answer, as long 
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as I live.” An outburst of cheers followed this remark; 
the speech struck home and was a great success. 

The date of Irving’s homecoming was the year 1832. 
He was now 49 years of age; a traveled man who 
brought to his native soil a wealth of Old World ex- 
perience. For some time he lived with members of his 
family at No. 3 Bridge Street, but his mind was fixed 
upon a country home and in the summer of 1835 he 
bought 10 acres near Tarrytown. “It is a beautiful 
spot,” he writes, “capable of being made a little para- 
dise. There is a small Dutch cottage on it, built about 
a century since. ... I have had an architect up there, 
and shall build upon the old mansion this summer. My 
idea is to make a little nookery somewhat in the Dutch 
style, quaint but unpretending. It will be of stone.” His 
original idea was to build a nest to which he could re- 
sort when in the mood, but ultimately, Sunnyside, as he 
called it, became his cherished abiding place. 

But while alterations were slowly going forward, he 
was engaged upon a literary work that carried his mind 
far from the Hudson. John Jacob Astor wanted a his- 
tory written of his settlement of Astoria at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Irving was too deeply occu- 
pied to undertake the work alone and therefore asked 
his nephew Pierre Munro Irving (his future biographer) 
to help him. “Mr. Astor is a strong-minded man,” he 
wrote, “and one from whose conversation much curious 
information is to be derived. He feels the want of oc- 
cupation and amusement and thinks he may find some- 
thing of both in the progress of the work. Halleck the 
poet resides a great deal with him... . The latter you 
will find a very pleasant companion.” Astor had a 
country residence near Hellgate and it was there that 
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Irving worked upon the story of Astoria. “For upward 
of a month,” he continued, “I have been quartered with 
Mr. Astor, and I have not had so quiet and delightful 
a rest since I have been in America. He has a spacious 
and a well-built house, with a lawn in front of it, and 
a garden in the rear. The lawn sweeps down to the water 
edge, and full in front of the house is the little strait of 
Hell Gate, which forms a constantly moving picture. 
Here the old gentleman keeps a kind of bachelor hall. 
I cannot tell you how sweet and delightful I have found 
this retreat.” No doubt, his mind often traveled back 
to that earlier day, 1809, when near the same place he 
loaned Diederich Knickerbocker his whimsical pen to 
write a History of New York. 

At times, it would appear, that the old Dutch chron- 
icle must have disturbed Irving’s peace of mind. At any 
rate, forty years after its publication he saw fit to write 
an explanation which in the shape of “The Author’s 
Apology” was embodied in subsequent editions. It was 
dated, Sunnyside, 1848. After narrating how the idea 
of writing the history originated, and how the first plan 
was changed, he states: “I accordingly resolved to con- 
fine it to the period of the Dutch domination, which, 
in its rise, progress, and decline, presented that unity of 
subject required by classic rule. It was a period, also, 
at that time almost a terra incognita in history. In fact, 
I was surprised to find how few of my fellow citizens 
were aware that New York had ever been called New 
Amsterdam, or had heard of the names of its early 
Dutch governors, or cared a straw about their ancient 
Dutch progenitors. 

“This, then, broke upon me as the poetic age of our 
city; poetic from its very obscurity; and open, like the 
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early and obscure days of ancient Rome, to all the em- 
bellishments of heroic fiction. I hailed my native city, 
as fortunate above all other American cities, in having 
an antiquity thus extending back into the regions of 
doubt and fable; neither did I conceive I was commit- 
ting any grievous historical sin in helping out the few 
facts I could collect in this remote and forgotten region 
with figments of my own brain, or in giving character- 
istic attributes to the few names connected with it 
which I might dig up from oblivion. 

“In this, doubtless, I reasoned like a young and inex- 
perienced writer, besotted with his own fancies; and my 
presumptuous trespasses into this sacred, though neg- 
lected region of history have met with deserved rebuke 
from men of soberer minds. It is too late, however, to 
recall the shaft thus rashly launched. To any one whose 
sense of fitness it may wound, I can only say with 
Hamlet,— 


‘Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 

Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 
And hurt my brother.’ 


“T will say this in further apology for my work; that, 
if it has taken an unwarrantable liberty with our early 
provincial history, it has at least turned attention to that 
history and provoked research. It is only since this work 
appeared that the forgotten archives of the province 
have been rummaged, and the facts and personages of 
the olden time rescued from the dust of oblivion, and 
elevated into whatever importance they may virtually 
possess.” 

In the next paragraph, Irving, no doubt, unwittingly, 
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directed attention to one of the chief traits that char- 
acterized his point of view and his favorite form of 
expression. ““The main object of my work,” he explains, 
“had a bearing wide from the sober aim of history; but 
one which, I trust, will meet with some indulgence from 
poetic minds. It was to embody the traditions of our city 
in an amusing form; to illustrate its local humors, cus- 
toms, and peculiarities; to clothe home scenes and places 
and familiar names with those imaginative and whim- 
sical associations so seldom met with in our new country, 
but which live like charms and spells about the cities 
of the old world, binding the heart of the native in- 
habitant to his home. 

“In this I have reason to believe I have in some meas- 
ure succeeded. Before the appearance of my work the 
popular traditions of our city were unrecorded; the pe- 
culiar and racy customs and usages derived from our 
Dutch progenitors were unnoticed or regarded with in- 
difference, or adverted to with a sneer. Now they form 
a convivial currency, and are brought forward on all 
occasions; they link our whole community together in 
good-humor and good fellowship; they are the rallying 
points of home feeling, the seasoning of our civic fes- 
tivities, the staple of local tales and local pleasantries, 
and are so harped upon by our writers of popular fic- 
tion, that I find myself almost crowded off the legendary 
ground which I was the first to explore, by the host who 
have followed in my footsteps. 

“T dwell on this head, because, at the first appearance 
of my work, its aim and drift were misapprehended by 
some of the descendants of the Dutch worthies; and be- 
cause I understand that now and then one may still be 
found to regard it with a captious eye. The far greater 
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part, however, I have reason to flatter myself, receive 
my good-humored picturings in the same temper in 
which they were executed; and when I find, after a 
lapse of nearly forty years, this hap-hazard production 
of my youth still cherished among them,—when I find 
its very name become a ‘household word’ and used to 
give the home stamp to everything recommended for 
popular acceptation, such as Knickerbocker societies, 
Knickerbocker insurance companies, Knickerbocker 
steamboats, Knickerbocker omnibuses, Knickerbocker 
bread, and Knickerbocker ice,—and when I find New 
Yorkers of Dutch descent priding themselves upon be- 
ing ‘genuine Knickerbockers,’—I please myself with the 
persuasion that I have struck the right chord; that my 
dealings with the good old Dutch times, and the customs 
and usages derived from them, are in harmony with the 
feelings and humors of my townsmen; that I have 
opened a vein of pleasant associations and quaint char- 
acteristics peculiar to my native place, and which its 
inhabitants will not willingly suffer to pass away; and 
that, though other histories of New York may appear 
of higher claims to learned acceptation, and may take 
their dignified and appropriate rank in the family li- 
brary, Knickerbocker’s history will still be received 
with good-humored indulgence, and be thumbed and 
chuckled over by the family fireside.” 

But we have been traveling too fast; we shall have 
to go back to the year 1838 and turn our attention to 
Sunnyside where Irving, five of his nieces and other rela- 
tives were living happily together. “My little cottage,” 
he writes, “is well stocked.” He had no opportunity to 
be lonely, but it kept his pen busy to supply the funds 
needed to maintain and supply his ‘‘Roost.” 
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In 1842 his dream of a quiet literary life on the bank 
of the Hudson was unexpectedly interrupted—at the 
suggestion of Daniel Webster he was tendered the honor 
of the mission to Madrid. It was a high mark of distinc- 
tion and Irving fully appreciated it, but after four and 
a half years he was profoundly grateful to be relieved 
of his duty. As early as April, 1845, he wrote: “I long 
to be once more back at dear little Sunnyside, while I 

have yet strength and good spirits to enjoy the simple 
pleasures of the country, and to rally a happy family 
group once more about me. I grudge every year of ab- 
sence that rolls by. To-morrow is my birthday. I shall 
then be sixty-two years old. The evening of life is fast 
drawing over me; still I hope to get back among my 
friends while there is a little sunshine left.” 

He returned in September, 1846, and it was granted 
to him to enjoy during thirteen years his beloved Sunny- 
side, where, living congenially with his family, his mind 
active, he continued energetically to write. 

He was no longer the frolicsome youth of Salma- 
gundi days. Indeed, the city had lost its lure. George 
William Curtis, who knew Irving and frequently met 
him in earlier days, remembered that “the was as quaint 
a figure as the Diederich Knickerbocker in the prelimi- 
nary advertisements of the ‘History of New York’.” At 
times, on an autumnal afternoon he might have been 
seen, continues Curtis, “tripping with an elastic step 
along Broadway, with ‘low-quartered’ shoes neatly tied, 
and a Talma cloak—a short garment that hung from 
the shoulders like the cape of a coat. There was a chirp- 
ing, cheery, old-school air in his appearance which was 
undeniably Dutch, and most harmonious with the asso- 
ciations of his writings. He seemed, indeed, to have 
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stepped out of his own books; and the cordial grace and 
humor of his address, if he stopped for a passing chat, 
were delightfully characteristic. He was then our most 
famous man of letters, but he was simply free from all 
self-consciousness and assumption and dogmatism.” 

A picture of Irving’s actual point of view is embodied 
in a letter written to his sister in 1847. In this letter 
which went to England, he says: 

“TI often think what a strange place you would find 
yourself in, if you could revisit your native place; ... 
New York, as you knew it, was a mere corner of the 
present city; and that corner is all changed, pulled to 
pieces, burnt down and rebuilt—all but one little native 
nest in William Street, which still retains some of its old 
features, though these are daily altering.* I can hardly 
realize that, within my term of life, this great crowded 
metropolis, so full of life, bustle, noise, show and splen- 
dor, was a quiet little city of some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is really now one of the most racket- 
ing cities in the world, and reminds me of one of the 
great European cities (Frankfort, for instance) in the 
time of an annual fair. Here it is a fair almost all the 
year round. For my part, I dread the noise and turmoil 
of it, and visit it but now and then, preferring the quiet 
of my country retreat, which shows that the bustling 
time of life is over with me, and that I am settling down 
into a sober, quiet good-for-nothing old gentleman.” 

It is interesting to couple with the foregoing reflec- 
tions an additional observation taken from another letter 
which runs thus: ‘The dances that are the fashion put 


* No. 128 William Street, the early home of Irving, was torn down in 
May, 1849. 
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me out of countenance, and are not such as a gentleman 
of my years ought to witness.” 

Irving had now, indeed, become a well-settled old 
gentleman; the glamor of Europe was dead and the 
nearby town was nothing more than noise and irritation. 
But his pen was busy. He finished the “Life of Wash- 
ington” at the age of sixty-six. Also, he “threw off” 
the “Biography of Goldsmith” and “Mahomet and his 
Successors.” There was a marked difference between 
these latter compositions and the lively wit, indifference 
and audacity of his early writings. Fortunately, he was 
permitted to realize that his work was well regarded and 
as he approached the end of his days there was the satis- 
faction.of having both the esteem and the love of his 
fellow-men. He died in 1859 at the age of seventy-six. 

And so, Washington Irving, he who had teased the 
town in Salmagundi, who had caricatured, kindly cari- 
catured it in the guise of Knickerbocker, who had glori- 
fied the grandeur that was Spain, who had sensed the 
mountain mysteries of the whispering Hudson, who had 
reveled and rollicked with Rip Van Winkle and who 
possessed so widely-varied a human interest as to include 
Mahomet, Columbus, Goldsmith and Washington, this 
genial genius at last laid down his immortal pen and 
fittingly found eternal rest in the peaceful vale of Sleepy 
Hollow, 
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MEMORIALS 


Bronze bust by Beer in Bryant Park. 

Washington Irving High School, Irving Place and 
Fifteenth Street. 

Tablet, southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninth 
Street, containing the following inscription: 


Mark Twain Washington Irving 
Born 1835 Born 1783 
Died 1910 Died 1859 

Was a Resident in Was a Resident Guest 
this House Four and in this House of 
One Half Years James Renwick 

Physicist Author 
Born 1792 
Died 1853 


This Tablet was Erected May 26, 1925 
By Greenwich Village Historical Society 


Hall of Fame, New York University, tablet bearing 
the following inscription: 


“The intercourse between the author and 
his fellowmen is ever new, active and imme- 
diate. Well may the world cherish his renown. 
It has been purchased by the diligent dispen- 
sation of pleasure.” 
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Tablet, Golden Hill Building, northwest corner of 
John and William Streets: 


Golden Hill 
The Original Name of John Street East of 
William. 

Nearby Jan. 19th and 20th, 1770 Occurred 
the “Battle of Golden Hill,” Between Citizens 
and British Troops. 

First Bloodshed in the Fight for Independence. 
Near This Site, at 131 William Street, 
Washington Irving 
Was Born April 3, 1783 


He Died at Irvington-on-Hudson 


Nov. 28, 1859 
Erected by the Maiden Lane Historical Society—1926. 
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ON a certain day in May, 1810, one Samuel F. B. 
Morse adventured upon a journey from Philadelphia to 
New Haven. It took him 26 hours to travel from Phila- 
delphia to New York and another 30 hours to cover the 
distance from New York to New Haven. When he 
reached the latter locality, he wrote a letter and posted 
it to his parents, which letter in due course, that is, 
probably, 3 days later, reached its destination. The letter 
was as follows: 

““New Haven, May 29, 1810. 
‘My dear Parents,—I arrived in this place on Sabbath 
evening by packet from New York. I left Philadelphia 
on Thursday morning at eight o’clock and arrived in 
New York Friday at ten... . 

“IT stayed in New York but one night. I found it quite 
insipid after seeing Philadelphia. I went on board the 
packet on Saturday at twelve o’clock and arrived, as I 
before stated, on Sabbath evening. We had, on the 
whole, a very good set of passengers from New York to 
this place. On Sunday we had two sermons read to us by 
one of them, Dr. Hawley, of this place, and in the eve- 
ning we sang five psalms, and during the whole of the 
exercises the passengers conducted themselves with per- 
fect decorum, although one of the sermons was one hour 
in leneeh.. . a. 

There was no expression, it will be noted, indicative 
of hurry or impatience; no chafing at the dilatory means 


of communication. But a year later when young Morse 
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arrives in England, and writes to his mother, he deplores 
the length of time to elapse before she would hear from 
him and fervently wishes that he might communicate 
with her “in an instant.” At a later date he penciled a 
notation on this same missive, as follows: “A longing for 
the telegraph even in this letter.” 

Samuel Finley Breese Morse was born in Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, in 1791. He was the oldest of eleven chil- 
_ dren. His father, Jedidiah Morse, was a minister of the 
Congregational Church; his mother, Elizabeth Ann 
Breese, was granddaughter of Samuel Finley, president 
of Princeton College. Finley Morse, as he was generally 
called, entered Yale College in due course of time. His 
thoughts gradually turned towards two subjects which 
afterwards constituted his life work—electricity and 
painting. 

In a letter to his parents, in 1809, he wrote: “I employ 
all my leisure time in painting. I have a great number of 
persons engaged already to be drawn on ivory, no less 
than seven. They obtain the ivories for themselves. I 
have finished Miss Leffingwell’s miniature. It is a good 
likeness and she is very much pleased with it.” 

All his bright dreams of the future were shattered, 
however, when his conservative parents indicated their 
desire to apprentice him to a bookseller. He dutifully 
acceeded to their wishes for a time, but his ambition 
gave him no peace and presently he broke away. And so, 
at first, our time is with Morse the painter. 

Eventually the parents were won over and it was de- 
cided to permit young Morse to go abroad to study. “In 
this country,” writes the father, “young in the arts, 
there are few means of improvement. These are to be 
found in their perfection only in older countries... . 
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In compliance, therefore, with his earnest wishes and 
those of his friend and patron, Mr. Allston, (with whom 
he goes to London), we have consented to make the 
sacrifice of feeling (not a small one), and a pecuniary 
exertion to the utmost of our ability, for the purpose 
of placing him under the best advantage of becoming 
eminent in his profession, in the hope that he will con- 
secrate his acquisitions to the glory of God and the best 
good of his fellow men.” 

And so young Morse, then 20 years of age, sailed forth 
on the Lydia July 15, 1811, and arrived in London just 
one month later. And thereupon followed four glorious 
years of study and achievements, of friendly intercourse 
with men of artistic and literary position and of contact 
with events of world-wide importance. 

At the time of Morse’s arrival, Benjamin West, the 
American, was president of the Royal Academy, an in- 
dication of his position, his influence and his fame. The 
youthful and ambitious aspirant was able to approach 
the great man at once, through his friend Allston and 
various letters of introduction, and he was both awed 
and thrilled on coming in touch with the works of the 
master. The friendship and the kindly and encouraging 
counsel of the latter were of inestimable value to the 
young American student. 

In November, he entered the Royal Academy and a 
year later he began his large painting, “The Death of 
Hercules,” which he finished in time for the exhibition 
of May, 1813. It was not only accorded one of the finest 
places in the rooms, but was mentioned in the press as 
one of several works of very high merit. 

By this time Morse had achieved not merely a worthy 
place in the artistic world, but he had met and become 
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intimate with Coleridge, Rogers, Lamb and other lead- 
ers in the field of literature. 

All too quickly fled the four years of his stay in Eng- 
land, but, realizing that his parents ought no longer to 
support him, he determined to return to America hop- 
ing to earn enough money in a year or so to warrant his 
coming back to Europe. 

And so he spent the winter of 1816 at home, happy in 
_ the companionship of his parents, but disappointed in 
his expectations in respect to orders. The following sum- 
mer he set out on a painting tour through New Hamp- 
shire. At first he achieved no results but, presently, he 
wrote that besides passing his time agreeably he had 
painted five portraits at 15 dollars each, had ‘two more 
engaged and many more talked of.” His next letter an- 
nounced that he had earned one hundred dollars in the 
space of three weeks. And then he fell in love. She was 
sixteen and willing to wait. But came a letter from his 
mother: “Is she acquainted with domestic affairs? Does 
she respect and love religion? . . . Is she healthy? How 
old are her parents? What will they be likely to do for 
her some years hence, say when she is twenty years old?” 
Two years later they were married. 

The young couple decided to begin their new adven- 
ture in Charleston, South Carolina, where Morse had 
won a reputation the previous winter as a portrait 
painter. Success smiled upon him. The Common Council 
ordered a full-length portrait of President James Mon- 
roe for the City of Charleston and appropriated seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. But, eventually, the demand 
for portraits was satisfied and it became necessary to find 
a new field. As a matter of fact, much as Morse longed 
for a permanent home, he was compelled for a number 
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of years to wander from place to place in search of 
patrons while his aging father and mother and his own 
young family, dependent upon him for support, dwelt 
in New Haven. Commissions from home followed him, 
however, for, in one of his letters to his young wife, he 
writes: “I have talked with Aunt B about getting 
you a bonnet. She says it is no time to get a fashionable 
winter bonnet in Boston now, and that it would be 
much better if you could get it in New York as the 
Bostonians get their fashions from New York, and, of 
course, much later than we should in New Haven.” This 
was in 1821; it seems to be just as true in 1928. 

In the autumn of 1823, having tried Albany and con- 
cluded that it gave little promise, he determined to move 
to New York. “The more I think of making a push at 
New York as a permanent place of residence in my 
profession, the more proper it seems that it should be 
pretty soon. There is now no rival that I should fear; 
a few more years may produce one that would be hard 
to overcome. New York does not yet feel the influx of 
wealth from the Western canal, but in a year or two she 
will feel it, and it will be advantageous to me to be 
previously identified among her citizens as a painter.” 

Following this letter he paid a short visit to his family, 
and then came on to New York, whence he wrote: “I 
have obtained a place to board at friend Coolidge’s at 
two dollars and twenty-five cents a week, and have 
taken for my Studio a fine room in Broadway opposite 
Trinity Churchyard, for which I am to pay six dollars 
and fifty cents a week, being fifty cents less than I ex- 
pected to pay.” 

It was a half-mile from his room to his studio which 
compelled him to walk from three to four miles a day 
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thus giving him adequate exercise. There was plenty of 
exercise but no work. He consoled himself with the 
thought that it was too early to expect it. “All the 
artists are complaining, and there are many of them and 
they are all poor. The arts are as low as they can be.” 
He adds by way of observation that New York “seems 
wholly given to commerce. Every man is driving at one 
object—the making of money—not the spending of it.” 
In the fall of 1824 we find Morse at 96 Broadway 
where for a time his dear wife and his children were 
with him, but later they returned to New Haven. 
Shortly afterwards he wrote, “I am going on prosper- 
ously through the kindness of Providence in raising up 
many friends who are exerting themselves in my favor. 
My stcrms are partly over, and a clear and pleasant day 
is dawning upon me.” And then in January, 1825, he 
joyfully sent word to his dear ones that he had received 
an official order to paint a full-length portrait of La- 
fayette for the City of New York for which he was to 
receive seven hundred dollars—perhaps, a thousand. 
Upon the notification of this extraordinary distinction 
—a number of prominent artists were in the competi- 
tion—he went on to Washington to meet Lafayette. 
While there, enthusiastically at work and in happy, 
light-hearted mood attending the festivities at the White 
House, a terrible blow struck him—the news of the sud- 
den death of his dearly beloved wife. She was but 25 
years of age. “It was the Lord who gave her to you, the 
chiefest of all your worldly blessings, and it is He that 
has taken her away,” wrote his father, “and may you be 
enabled, my son, from the heart to say: ‘Blessed be the 
name of the Lord’. . . I expect this will reach you by 
Saturday, the day after the one we have appointed 
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for the funeral. . . . You need not hurry home... . 
Everything will be taken good care of.” From Wash- 
ington to New Haven was, indeed, a long distance then, 
both in point of travel and of communication. 

The portrait of Lafayette, now in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, recalls this tragic period in the life of Morse. 
Fate, so often given to irony, took from him his sweet- 
est possession, but sent him material prosperity instead. 

He concealed his sorrow as best he could, wore a 
cheerful countenance and gladly applied that best of 
all balms—work. On the first of May, 1825, he moved 
to new quarters, renting an entire house at No. 20 Canal 
Street for the sum of four hundred dollars a year. “My 
new establishment will be very commodious for my pro- 
fessional studies,” he wrote, “‘and I do not think its being 
so far up-town will, on the whole, be any disadvantage 
to me.” 

As long ago as 1825, there existed in New York an 
American Academy of Arts of which Colonel Trumbull, 
the well-known painter was president. It appears that, 
owing to the haughty and overbearing attitude of Trum- 
bull, great dissatisfaction had arisen among the artists 
and the students. The outcome of this state of affairs was 
a meeting in the rooms of The New York Historical So- 
ciety and the organization of “The New York Drawing 
Association.” Morse was chosen to preside. An effort was 
made to codperate with the older body, but this failed. 
Several meetings took place and finally there was evolved 
“The National Academy of Design,” comprising paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and engraving. Morse was 
elected its first president and on the occasion of its first 
anniversary, May 3, 1827, he delivered an address before 
a brilliant audience in the chapel of Columbia College. 
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This address was considered so important that, at the 
request of the Academy, it was published in pamphlet 
form. At the next annual meeting Morse was reélected 
and this was repeated every year until 1845 when the 
telegraph absorbed too much of his attention. 

In 1828 Morse once more changed his quarters, mov- 
ing “ywn from Canal Street to No. 13 Murray Street 
near Broadway where he paid a great rent—$500. 

And now as to the telegraph. Morse in addition to his 
intense artistic activities had a decidedly keen bent in 
the direction of inventions. In his earlier years he had de- 
vised a “flexible piston pump” and subsequently a ma- 
chine for carrying marble statues. Neither of these was 
a success. But failure was no deterrent. 

According to the recollection of Fenimore Cooper, 
between whom and Morse there existed a close bond 
of friendship, it was in Paris during the winter of 1831- 
1832 that Morse first spoke of using the electric spark 
as a means of communication. Curiously enough, in 
after years, Morse did not remember any such conversa- 
tions. But Cooper insisted, so did his wife and his daugh- 
ter. “You did no more than to throw out the general 
idea,” wrote Cooper in 1849 in reply to a letter from 
Morse, “‘but I feel quite confident this occurred in Paris. 
I confess I thought the notion evidently chimerical, and 
as such spoke of it in my family. I always set you down 
as a sober-minded, commonsense sort of fellow, and 
thought it a high flight for a painter to make to go off 
on the wings of the lightning. We may be mistaken, but 
you will remember that the priority of the invention 
was a question early started, and my impressions were 
the same much nearer to the time than to-day.” 

To step back for a moment to the year 1827, we find 
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Morse attending a series of lectures on electricity by 
Professor James Freeman Dana of Columbia College. 
Morse had previously, at Yale, been attracted by the 
subject. Dana was an admirer of the fine arts as well as 
an enthusiast regarding electricity. The same interests 
attracted the two men, they became warm friends and 
spent many hours discussing the two subjects that inter- 
ested them both most keenly. 

Let us return to the year 1832; we find ourselves on 
a steamer bound for America and, quoting from the 
story of Morse by his son, Edward Lind Morse, we read 
the following interesting passage: 

“One night at the dinner-table the conversation 
chanced upon the subject of electro-magnetism, and Dr. 
Jackson described some of the more recent discoveries of 
European scientists—the length of wire in the coil of a 
magnet, the fact that electricity passed instantaneously 
through any known length of wire, and that its pres- 
ence could be observed at any part of the line by break- 
ing the circuit. Morse was, naturally, much interested 
and it was then that the inspiration, which had lain 
dormant in his brain for many years, suddenly came to 
him, and he said: ‘If the preserice of electricity can be 
made visible in any part of the circuit, I see no reason 
why intelligence may not be transmitted instantaneously 
by electricity.’ 

“The company was not startled by this remark; they 
soon turned to other subjects and thought no more of 
it. Little did they realize that this exclamation of Morse’s 
was to mark an epoch in civilization; that it was the 
germ of one of the greatest inventions of any age, an 
invention which not only revolutionized the methods by 
which intelligence was conveyed from place to place, 
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but paved the way for the subjugatio1., to the uses of 
man in many other ways, of that mysterious fluid, elec- 
tricity, which up to this time had remained but a play- 
thing of the laboratory. In short, it ushered in the Age 
of Electricity. Least of all, perhaps, did that Dr. Jack- 
son, who afterwards claimed to have given Morse all his 
ideas, apprehend the tremendous importance of that 
chance remark. The fixed idea had, however, taken root 
in Morse’s brain and obsessed him. He withdrew from 
the cabin and paced the deck, revolving in his mind the 
various means by which the object sought could be at- 
tained. Soon his ideas were so far focused that he sought 
to give them expression on paper, and he drew from his 
pocket one of the little sketch-books which he always 
carried with him, and rapidly jotted down in sketches 
and words the ideas as they rushed from his brain. This 
original sketch-book was burned in a mysterious fire 
which, some years later, during one-of the many tele- 
graph suits, destroyed many valuable papers. Fortu- 
nately, however, a certified copy had wisely been made, 
and this certified copy is now in the National Museum 
in Washington, and the reproduction here given of some 
of its pages will show that Morse’s first conception of 
a Recording Electric Magnetic Telegraph is practically 
the telegraph in universal use to-day.” 

Arrived in New York, Morse accepted an invitation 
to stop with his brother Richard, who lived at No. 270 
East Broadway, and it was there that he took the first 
step towards the construction of the apparatus that was 
to put his invention to a practical test. It consisted of a 
device to open and close the circuit. Incidentally, pa- 
thetically but quite justifiably, his sister-in-law recalled 
the fact that he melted lead over the grate in the front 
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parlor, spilled some of it over the loose carpeting before 
the fireplace znd upon a chair on which he had placed 
his mold. 

But we are still some distance from the completed 
mechanism. In the meantime, we find a letter to his good 
friend Fenimore Cooper, dated February, 1833, in which 
Morse writes: ““New York is improved, as the word goes, 
wonderfully. You will return to a strange city; you will 
not recognize many of your acquaintances among the 
old buildings; brand-new buildings, stores and houses 
are taking the place of the good, staid, modest houses of 
the early settlers. Improvement is all the rage, and houses 
and churchyards must be overthrown and upturned 
whenever the Corporation plough is set to work for 
the widening of a narrow, or the making of a new 
Streeter. 

“You will certainly have the blues when you first ar- 
rive but the longer you stay abroad the more severe will 
be the disease. Excuse my predictions. . . . Everybody 
is driving after money, as usual, and there is an alarm 
of fire every half-hour, as usual, and the pigs have the 
freedom of the city, as usual; so that in these respects 
at least you will find New York as you left it, except 
that they are not the same péople that are driving after 
money, nor the same houses burnt, nor the same pigs at 
large in the street. . . . You will all be welcomed home, 
but come prepared to find many, very many things in 
taste and manners different from your own good taste 
and manners. Good taste and good manners would not 
be conspicuous if all around possessed the same man- 
ners.” 

Although the idea of the telegraph was alive in 
Morse’s mind he was not able immediately to press for- 
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ward in perfecting a working instrument. There were 
two reasons; he was still an art enthusiast and his means 
were exceedingly limited. And then Art turned upon 
him and struck him a cruel blow—almost as cruel as 
Death when it took from him his cherished wife. There 
were four great panels in the rotunda of the capitol at 
Washington intended for historical paintings. A Con- 
gressional Committee was to select the artists. Morse had 
every reason to expect that he would be chosen to paint 
at least one. John Quincy Adams, ex-president of the 
United States, was a member of the committee; he of- 
fered a resolution opening the competition to foreign 
artists as well as to American contestants, stating at the 
same time that he did not believe there was any Ameri- 
can artist capable of executing the kind of painting re- 
quired; a storm of protest followed; a sharp reply ap- 
peared in one of the newspapers; Morse was accused of 
writing it; Adams took great offense at it and as a re- 
sult Morse was excluded from the competition. Morse 
was innocent; he did not even know at the time who 
wrote the letter; he was crushed; the art enthusiasm 
died in his soul. Fate had hurt him profoundly, but was 
preparing him for his great mission—the invention of 
the telegraph. We have now reached the year 1835. At 
that time the University of the City of New York was 
erecting its scholastic building on the south side of 
Washington Square, then called Washington Parade 
Ground. Morse had been appointed Professor of the 
Literature of the Arts of Design. Important in that con- 
nection was the fact that he now had a fixed salary; also 
ample quarters which served him as studio, workshop 
and living quarters. His salary, be it noted, was not 
large; furthermore, he paid rent—$400 a year, 
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The vital point, however, was that he was now en- 
abled to execute the idea that had been keenly alive in 
his mind ever since it came to him aboard ship three 
years before. Happily we have his own record—a pic- 
ture of the first crude contrivance as it took shape in 
his workshop overlooking the Square. These are his de- 
scriptive words: 

“There I immediately commenced, with very limited 
means, to experiment upon my invention. My first in- 
strument was made up of an old picture or canvas frame 
fastened to a table; the wheels of an old wooden clock 
moved by a weight to carry the paper forward; three 
wooden drums, upon one of which the paper was wound 
and passed over the other two; a wooden pendulum, 
suspended to the top piece of the picture or stretching- 
frame, and vibrating across the paper as it passed over 
the centre wooden drum; a pencil at the lower end of 
the pendulum in contact with the paper; an electro- 
magnet fastened to a shelf across the picture or stretch- 
ing frame, opposite to an armature made fast to the 
pendulum; a type rule and type, for breaking the cir- 
cuit, resting on an endless band composed of carpet- 
binding, which passed over two wooden rollers, moved 
by a wooden crank, and carried forward by points pro- 
jecting from the bottom of the rule downward into 
the carpet-binding; a lever, with a small weight on the 
upper side, and a tooth projecting downward at one end, 
operated on by the type, and a metallic fork, also pro- 
jecting downward, over two mercury cups; and a short 
circuit of wire embracing the helices of the electro- 
magnet connected with the positive and negative poles 
of the battery and terminating in the mercury cups.” 

The crude device had been put together, but in so 
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poverty-stricken a form that Morse felt reluctant to 
have it seen. Time had slipped by and it was now 1837. 

His means were still very limited, ‘‘so limited,” he wrote, 
“as to preclude the possibility of constructing an ap- 
paratus of such mechanical finish as to warrant my 
success in venturing upon its public exhibition. I had 
no wish to expose to ridicule the representative of so 
many hours of laborious thought. 

_ “Prior to the summer of 1837, at which time Mr. 
Alfred Vail’s attention became attracted to my tele- 
graph, I depended upon my pencil for subsistence. In- 
deed, so straitened were my circumstances that, in order 
to save time to carry out my invention and to economize 
my scanty means, I had for months lodged and eaten in 
my studio procuring my food in small quantities from 
some grocery and preparing it myself. To conceal from 
my friends the stinted manner in which I lived, I was 
in the habit of bringing my food to my room in the 
evenings, and this was my mode of life for many years.” 

The Alfred Vail referred to was a young man who 
but a few years before had been graduated from the 
University of the City of New York. Having seen 
Morse’s model, he recognized the possibilities of the tele- 
graph and assisted young Morse in perfecting his instru- 
ment and putting it to practical use. Vail’s father owned 
an iron plant at Morristown, N. J., and young Vail 
had some knowledge of tools and mechanical devices. 
An agreement was reached and Morse thereby received 
both mechanical and financial assistance. It was to the 
‘joint liberality of the father and the son,” wrote Morse 
many years afterwards, “but especially to the attention, 
and skill and faith in the final success of the enterprise 
maintained by Alfred Vail, that is due the success of my 
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endeavor to bring the Telegraph at that time creditably 
before the public.” 

Leaping over a period of 16 years and attending an 
alumni meeting of the University in 1853, we hear 
Morse delivering an address in the course of which he 
says: 

“Yesternight, on once more entering your chapel, I 
saw the same marble staircase and marble floors I once 
so often trod, and so often with a heart and head over- 
burdened with almost crushing anxieties. Separated from 
the chapel by but a thin partition was that room I oc- 
cupied, now your Philomathean Hall, whose walls—had 
thoughts and mental struggles, with the alternations of 
joys and sorrows, the power of being daguerreotyped 
upon them—would show a thickly studded gallery of 
evidence that there the Briarean infant was born who 
has stretched forth his arms with the intent to encircle 
the world. Yes, that room of the University was the 
birthplace of the Recording Telegraph. Attempts, in- 
deed, have been made to assign to it other parentage, 
and to its birthplace other localities. Personally I have 
very little anxiety on this point, except that the truth 
should not suffer; for I have a consciousness, which 
neither sophistry nor ignorance can shake, that that 
room is the place of its birth, and a confidence, too, that 
its cradle is in hands that will sustain its rightful claim.” 

Leaving the main path of our story for a moment, we 
digress to mention that in 1839 while Morse was in 
Paris, he met Daguerre, whose discovery had achieved 
the surprising actuality of permanently imprinting a 
scene upon a prepared material. Morse was particularly 
interested in this process as years before he had produced 
various degrees of shade on paper dipped into a solution 
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of nitrate of silver by means of different degrees of light, 
but on finding that light produced dark, and dark light, 
he concluded that a true image could not be reproduced. 
Where Morse had failed and abandoned the field, Da- 
guerre had succeeded. Naturally, the former was not 
only deeply interested, but thrilled. ‘“M. Daguerre,” he 
wrote, “has realized in the most exquisite manner this 
idea.” 

But Morse visualized further possibilities—portraits 
of living persons. Daguerre doubted such an achieve- 
ment; it required from fifteen to twenty minutes to 
take an outdoor view. Morse, and his friend and col- 
league Professor John W. Draper believed that it could 
be done. Both began to experiment. They had a glass 
building constructed on the roof of the University and 
about the beginning of October, 1839, they succeeded in 
obtaining full-length portraits both of individuals and 
of groups. In point of time the glory of first achieve- 
ment belongs to Professor Draper, but, it seems, only by 
a few hours. In any event, mankind had added a new 
and wonderful chapter to its book of knowledge and 
to the University was attached the honor of the place 
where the successful experiments had been conducted. 

Turning again to the history of the telegraph, it satis- 
fies and pleases our persistent sense of justice to find that 
eventually recognition, fame and fortune came to 
Morse, but not promptly, freely or enthusiastically. A 
long chapter of disappointments, of priority claims, of 
litigation and of blind incredulity intervened between 
inception and ultimate success. 

In 1838 Morse was figuring on having his telegraph 
system become a part of the Government, to have the 
Government test it and if satisfied to take over his 
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rights. But the way of inventors is hard. Five years 
slowly and disappointingly passed ere the legislators 
awoke to the possibilities of the wonderful instrument 
that was offered them. On the 3rd of March, 1843, 
Morse sat in the Senate Chamber; it was the last day of 
the session; the hours passed; evening came on; it grew 
late; even the Senators who were favorably disposed saw 
no chance that the bill would be passed; hope faded and 
Morse at Jength went home, facing another year of ex- 
hausting effort. His means were gone. “I shall return to 
New York,” he wrote, “with the fraction of a dollar in 
my pocket.” 

But the next morning came a great surprise. Annie 
Ellsworth, daughter of his friend, the commissioner of 
patents, burst in upon him while he was at breakfast 
and congratulated him on the passage of the bill. For a 
few moments Morse was so overcome that he could not 
speak. At length when words came to him, he promised 
the bearer of the good news that she should be the first 
to send a telegraphic message. He kept his word. Some- 
thing over a year later, on May 24th, 1844, when the 
line between Washington and Baltimore had been com- 
pleted, Annie Ellsworth wrote out the first telegram. It 
was a verse from the 23rd chapter of Numbers con- 
taining the words—“‘What hath God wrought!” 

And so the telegraph came into the possession of man- 
kind and delay and distance no longer hampered people 
in communicating with one another. It brought fame to 
its inventor, but more than that, it enabled him to carry 
out a more important project. For some years he had 
been in love but “was in no situation to indulge in any 
plans of marrying. She had nothing, I had nothing, and 
the more I loved her the more I was determined to stifle 
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my feelings.” In the early part of 1848, however, this 
state of affairs no longer existed and he was able to carry 
out his cherished plan. His marriage took place on the 
eve of one of the great lawsuits that constituted a fea- 
ture of the introduction of the Electro-Magnetic 
Recording Telegraph and taking his young bride with 
him, he hurried to South Frankfort to attend the trial. 
In the end, Morse’s claim was unanimously established 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, but only 
after lengthy and bitter litigation. 

In the meantime, another constructive plan was de- 
veloping—the laying of the Atlantic Cable. As far back 
as 1843 Morse had conceived the idea of telegraphic 
communication under the ocean. The year 1855 marked 
the organization of a company to undertake the work, 
bringing together Cyrus W. Field, Peter Cooper, Moses 
Taylor, S. F. B. Morse and several other enterprising, 
courageous and prominent citizens. Three years later 
the cable was an accomplished fact and a few messages 
passed back and forth between the two continents. Then 
suddenly, mysteriously, they ceased and not until 1866, 
through the perseverance and never flagging faith of 
Peter Cooper and Cyrus Field was the ocean telegraph 
established as a permanent success. 

Morse was now a man of 58. His life had been one of 
struggles and, financially, of handicaps. At length, in re- 
spect to money affairs, his troubles were over and he was 
enabled to purchase a comfortable home at No. 5 West 
22nd Street, where during the remainder of his years, 
he passed most of his time. 

In the autumn of 1868, a public banquet was ten- 
dered to Morse by a committee of prominent men as 
an acknowledgment of his “title to the position of 
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Father of Modern Telegraphy.” Some two hundred 
guests gathered at Delmonico’s, at Fifth Avenue and 
14th Street, the chairman being Chief Justice Salmon P. 
Chase who, although the opposing lawyer in Morse’s first 
great lawsuit, was now glad of the opportunity to do 
him honor. 

In introducing the distinguished guest, Justice Chase 
spoke in the following eloquent terms: 

“Many shining names will at once occur to any one 
at all familiar with the history of the telegraph. Among 
them I can pause to mention only those of Volta the 
Italian, to whose discoveries the battery is due; Oersted, 
the Dane, who first discovered the magnetic properties 
of the electric current; Ampere and Arago the French- 
men, who prosecuted still further and most successfully 
similar researches; then Sturgeon, the Englishman, who 
may be said to have made the first electro-magnet; next 
and not least illustrious among these illustrious men, our 
countryman Henry, who first showed the practicability 
of producing electro-magnetic effects by means of the 
galvanic current at distances infinitely great; and finally 
Steinheil, the German, who, after the invention of the 
telegraph in all its material parts was complete, taught, 
in 1837, the use of the ground as part of the circuit. 
These are some of those searchers for truth whose names 
will be long held in grateful memory, and not among the 
least of their titles to gratitude and remembrance will be 
the discoveries which contributed to the possibility of 
the modern telegraph. 

“But these discoveries only made the telegraph pos- 
sible. They offered the brilliant opportunity. There was 
needed a man to bring into being the new art and the 
new interest to which they pointed, and it is the provi- 
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dential distinction and splendid honor of the eminent 
American, who is our guest to-night, that, happily pre- 
pared by previous acquirements and pursuits, he was 
quick to seize the opportunity and give to the world the 
first recording telegraph. 

“Fortunate man! thus to link his name forever with 
the greatest wonder and the greatest benefit of the age! 
... I give you ‘Our guest, Professor S. F. B. Morse, 
the man of science who explored the laws of nature, 
wrested electricity from her embrace, and made it a mis- 
sionary in the cause of human progress.’ ” 

The response of Morse was characteristic of his 
modest mind and religious soul—characteristic of his 
attitude throughout his whole career. These were his im- 
pressive words: 

“In casting my eyes around I am most agreeably 
greeted by faces that carry me back in memory to the 
days of my art struggles in this city, the early days of 
the National Academy of Design. 

“Brothers (for you are yet brothers), if I left your 
ranks you well know it cost me a pang. I did not leave 
you until I saw you well established and entering on that 
career of prosperity due to your own just appreciation 
of the important duties belonging to your profession. 
You have an institution which now holds and, if true to 
yourselves, will continue to hold a high position in the 
estimation of this appreciative community. If I stepped 
aside from Art to tread what seems another path, there 
is a good precedent for it in the lives of artists. Science 
and Art are not opposed. Leonardo da Vinci could find 
congenial relaxation in scientific researches and inven- 
tion, and our own Fulton was a painter whose scientific 
studies resulted in steam navigation. It may not be gen- 
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erally known that the important invention of the per- 
cussion cap is due to the scientific recreations of the 
English painter Shaw. 

“But I must not detain you from more instructive 
speech. One word only in closing. I have claimed for 
America the origination of the modern Telegraph Sys- 
tem of the world. Impartial history, I think, will sup- 
port that claim. Do not misunderstand me as disparaging 
or disregarding the labors and ingenious modifications 
of others in various countries employed in the same field 
of invention. Gladly, did time permit, would I descant 
upon their great and varied merits. Yet in tracing the 
birth and pedigree of the telegraph, ‘American’ is not 
the highest term of the series that connects the past with 
the present; there is at least one higher term, the highest 
of all, which cannot and must not be ignored. If not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without a definite purpose 
in the plans of infinite wisdom, can the creation of an 
instrumentality so vitally affecting the interests of the 
whole human race have an origin less humble than the 
Father of every good and perfect gift? 

“J am sure I have the sympathy of such an assembly 
as is here gathered if, in all humility and in the sincerity 
of a grateful heart, I use the words of inspiration in 
ascribing honor and praise to Him to whom first of all 
and most of all it is preéminently due. ‘Not unto us, not 
unto us, but to God be all the glory,’ Not what hath 
man, but “What hath God wrought?’ ” 

Among the many eloquent and appreciative words 
that were spoken that evening, one tribute stands out 
because of its personal touch and its utterance from the 
point of view of an artist—Daniel Huntington. His 
speech contained the following beautiful thoughts: 
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. » - Every studio is more or less a laboratory. The 
painter is a chemist delving into the secrets of pigments, 
varnishes, mixtures of tints and mysterious preparations 
of grounds and overlaying of colors; occult arts by 
which the inward light is made to gleam from the can- 
vas, and the warm flesh to glow and palpitate. 

**The studio of my beloved master, in whose honor we 
have met to-night, was indeed a laboratory. Vigorous, 
life-like portraits, poetic and historic groups, occa- 
sionally grew upon his easel; but there were many hours 
—yes, days—when absorbed in study among galvanic 
batteries and mysterious lines of wires, he seemed to us 
like an alchemist of the middle ages in search of the 
philosopher’s stone. 

“J can never forget the occasion when he called his 
pupils together to witness one of the first, if not the 
first, successful experiment with the electric telegraph. 
It was in the winter of 1835-36. I can see now that rude 
instrument, constructed with an old stretching-frame, 
a wooden clock, a home-made battery and the wire 
stretched many times around the walls of the studio. 
With eager interest we gathered about it as our master 
explained its operation while, with a click, click, the 
pencil, by the succession of dots and lines, recorded the 
message in cypher. The idea was born. The words circled 
that upper chamber as they do now the globe. 

“But we had little faith. To us it seemed the dream 
of enthusiasm. We grieved to see the sketch upon the 
canvas untouched. We longed to see him again calling 
into life events in our country’s history. But it was not 
to be; God’s purposes were being accomplished, and now 
the world is witness to his triumph. Yet the love of art 
still lives in some inner corner of his heart, and I know 
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he can never enter the studio of a painter and see the 
artist silently bringing from the canvas forms of life 
and beauty, but he feels a tender twinge, as one who 
catches a glimpse of the beautiful girl he loved in his 
youth whom another has snatched away. 

“Finally, my dear master and father in art, allow me 
in this moment of your triumph in the field of dis- 
covery, to greet you in the name of your brother artists 
with ‘All hail!’ As an artist you might have spent your 
life worthily in turning God’s blessed daylight into sweet 
hues of rainbow colors, and into breathing forms for 
the delight and consolation of men, but it has been His 
will that you should train the lightnings, the sharp ar- 
rows of his anger, into the swift yet gentle messengers 
of Peace and Love.” 

Tt is generally known that there is a statue of Morse 
in Central Park. The idea of this memorial came from 
the manager of the Western Union Telegraph office at 
Allegheny City, Pennsylvania; the funds were obtained 
by subscription, the greater part consisting of dollar 
contributions from telegraph operators in all parts of 
the country. The unveiling took place June 10th, 1871. 

In the evening there was a further commemorative 
demonstration. The Father of the Telegraph, now 
eighty years of age, bade farewell to his telegraphic 
children. An instrument on the stage of the Academy 
of Music was in touch with operators all over the world. 
Amid impressive silence an attractive girl operator 
clicked the following message: “Greetings and thanks to 
the telegraph fraternity throughout the world. Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to men.” 
Then the final act: Morse was escorted to the table and 
added his name, the click of the instrument being heard 
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throughout the house. Ere the last letter was registered 
the whole audience arose, and, amid a waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and an outburst of cheers acclaimed their es- 
teemed and venerable chief. 

It was an extraordinary, an inspiring moment and 
for some time Morse sat with his head buried in his hands 
trying to control his emotions. At length he regained 
his self-control and looked out upon the multitude of 
_ smiling, kindly faces while the chairman announced: 
“Thus the Father of the Telegraph bids farewell to his 
children.” 

The message had gone forth and within a few min- 
utes the answers began to pour in—first from nearby 
towns and finally from the most distant localities, in- 
cluding Hongkong, Bombay and Singapore. 

Morse’s appreciation of the farewell ceremony and 
his estimate of his achievements are fortunately pre- 
served in a letter to his daughter to whom he wrote: 

“You know how, in the last few days, we have all 
been overwhelmed with unusual cares. The grand cere- 
monies of the Park and the Academy of Music are over, 
but have left me in a good-for-nothing condition. 
Everything went off splendidly, indeed, as you will 
learn from the papers. ...I find it more difficult to 
bear up with the overwhelming praise that is poured 
out without measure, than with the trials of my former 
life. There is something so remarkable in this universal 
laudation that the effect on me, strange as it may seem, 
is rather depressing than exhilarating. 

“When I review my past life and see the way in which 
T have been led, I am so convinced of the faithfulness of 
God in answer to the prayers of faith, which I have 
been enabled in times of trial to offer to Him, that I 
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find the temper of my mind is to constant praise. “Bless 
the Lord, Oh my soul, and forget not all his benefits!’ 
is ever recurring to me. It is doubtless this continued 
referring all to Him that prevents this universal demon- 
stration of kindly feeling from puffing me up with the 
false notion that I am anything but the feeblest of in- 
struments. I cannot give you any idea of the peculiar 
feelings which gratify and yet oppress me.” 

Death came to Morse at the age of 81. An editorial 
comment fittingly said: ‘The telegraph, the child of his 
own brain, has long since whispered to every home in 
all the civilized world that the great inventor has passed 
away. Men, as they pass each other on the street, say, 
with the subdued voice of personal sorrow, ‘Morse is 
dead.’ Yet to us he lives.” 
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MEMORIALS 


A stone tablet marks the site of Morse’s residence, No. 
§ West 22nd Street, bearing the following inscription: 


In this House 
S. F. B. Morse 
Lived for many years 
and died. 
This tablet removed from 


Building formerly on this 
Site and Replaced 1900. 


A bronze statue by Byron M. Pickett is located in 
Central Park, at the north end of the Mall. On the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the statue, William Cullen 
Bryant spoke as follows: ‘It may be said, I know, that 
the civilized world is already full of memorials which 
speak the merit of our friend and the grandeur and 
ability of his invention. Every telegraphic station is such 
a ruemorial. Every message sent from one of these sta- 
tions to another may be counted among the honor paid 
to his name. Every telegraphic wire strung from post to 
post, as it hums in the wind, murmurs his eulogy. Every 
sheaf of wire laid down in the deep sea, occupying the 
bottom of soundless abysses to which human sight has 
never penetrated, and carrying the electric pulse, 
charged with the burden of human thought, from con- 
tinent to continent, from the Old World to the New, is 
a testimonial to his greatness.” 

In the New York Chamber of Commerce there is a 
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portrait of Morse showing him with palette and brushes, 
painted by Daniel Huntington. Morse, also, is one of 
the group of Ailantic Cable Projectors represented at a 
meeting at the residence of Cyrus W. Field, Gramercy 
Park; painted by Daniel Huntington who is included 
in the group. 

There is a bust of Morse in the New York University 
Hall of Fame and a tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion: 


“J am persuaded that whatever facilitates 
intercourse between portions of the human 
family will have the effect under the guidance 
of sound moral principles to promote the 
interests of man.” 


There is a second bust in the Library of the Uni- 
versity, called the Hall of Remembrance. 
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PETER COOPER 


In the year 1808 a youth named Peter Cooper aged 
seventeen was apprenticed to a coach-builder in New 
York at 25 dollars a year and board. Occupied all day, 
he was eager to spend his earnings in improving his 
mind, but there was no institution that offered such an 
opportunity. This lack awoke a determination in his 
mind to found, if ever he acquired sufficient wealth, an 
institution that would enable workers of scanty means 
to receive instruction in the various branches of knowl- 
edge. At first, this idea was merely a vague dream, but 
in the course of time it became ever more definite and 
eventually it found expression in ““The Cooper Union 
for the Advancement of Science and Art,” one of the 
most remarkably-organized and beneficent academies of 
learning placed at the disposal of those who otherwise 
would have had no opportunity to gather the fruits of 
knowledge. 

Peter Cooper was of English and Scotch stock that 
settled at Fishkill-on-the-Hudson as far back as 1662. 
Peter was born in New York City on February 12, 
1791, in Little Dock, now Water Street. There were 
nine children—seven sons and two daughters. 

“My father used to tell me,” wrote the subject of this 
narrative, “how he came to call me Peter. When I was 
born he became strongly impressed with the idea that 
I would some day have more than ordinary fame, and 


what name he should give me was a matter of serious 
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and frequent thought. While walking on Broadway one 
dark night it seemed as though a voice spoke to him in a 
clear and distinct manner: ‘Call him Peter!’ That seem- 
ing voice settled my name. My father said that he felt 
that I was to be of great good in some way; and his 
remarks, with my mother’s, concerning their aspirations 
and hopes for me acted as a stimulus and made me anx- 
ious to fulfil their wishes, and not disappoint them.” 

This parental forecast and expectation did not pre- 
vent the boy from being nearly drowned three times 
and escaping miraculously from breaking his neck by 
falling from a cherry tree. At an early age he learned 
his father’s trade of hat making; also he helped his 
mother with the family washing. The latter occupation 
started his inventive faculty and resulted in what was 
probably its first product—a mechanical arrangement 
for pounding the soiled linen. Next, having dissected an 
old shoe and learned how it was made, he turned out 
shoes and slippers for the family which were rated as 
good as those obtainable at the shoemaker’s. 

Following this he constructed a toy wagon, sold it for 
six dollars, managed to earn four dollars more, invested 
the total in a lottery ticket; failed to draw a prize and 
concluded that lottery tickets were a poor investment. 

The family at this time was living near Newburgh, in 
the neighborhood of which there was plenty of game in 
the forests. Young Peter enjoyed sport of this kind as 
well as the collecting of wild honey, but his mind was 
bent towards more ambitious occupations and in 1808, 
having arrived at the age of seventeen, he left the par- 
ental home, came to New York and apprenticed him- 
self for four years to John Woodward, a well-known 
coach-builder whose shop was at the corner of Cham- 
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bers Street and Broadway. The neighborhood was quite 
“up-town” and fairly rural. Vegetable gardens were in 
the vicinity. But a change was taking place. The present 
City Hall had been completed and although the rear or 
up-town facade, for economical reasons and because few 
people would see it, was constructed of brown-stone, 
still there was evidence of improvement and develop- 
ment in that section of the town. 

Young Peter, as has already been mentioned, received 
his board and 25 dollars a year as compensation. Out of 
this, he managed somehow to lay aside a little money. 
Also, he not only learned his trade thoroughly, but ac- 
quired a little knowledge of wood-carving and found 
time to invent several new contrivances including a 
machine for mortising hubs, an operation previously 
performed by hand. 

Seemingly he made a good record as an apprentice in 
view of the offer of his employer to finance him in 
business on his own account. “I was about to accept his 
generous offer,” observed Mr. Cooper, many years later, 
when an incident occurred which changed my decision. 
Mr. Woodward had just completed one of the finest 
coaches ever built in New York, for a gentleman who 
was supposed to be one of the richest men in the city. 
But a day or two before the coach was to be delivered 
the gentleman died, and it was then found that he was 
insolvent. This made me hesitate. If I should accept my 
employer’s kind offer and have such a misfortune hap- 
pen to me in the sale of an elegant and expensive coach, 
I should consider myself a slave for life, since the law 
of imprisonment for debt had not then been abolished. 
So I changed my plans, and went to Hempstead, L. I, 
to visit my brother.” 
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The visit developed into a permanent stay of nearly 
three years during which he obtained employment at 
$1.50 a day (high wages at the time) in a factory that 
manufactured machines for shearing cloth. At the end 
of the period he had saved sufficient money to secure 
the right for the State of New York to a patented 
shearing machine. “He used to talk, in his old age,” 
remarks Rossiter W. Raymond, professional adviser and 
traveling companion of Mr. Cooper, in his biography of 
the latter, “of his elation when he effected his first sale 
of a county-right, for which he received $500 from Mr. 
Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, the founder of Vassar College.” 

The sale of the machine developed into a profitable 
business and enabled him in 1813 to take a partner for 
life. The bride was Sarah Bedell of Huguenot descent 
who was his happy and devoted companion for fifty- 
seven years. They established a home in Hempstead 
where the versatility of his inventive activity presently 
found expression in the form of a contrivance that 
rocked a cradle, fanned off the flies and played a lullaby 
to the baby. The patent he sold in Connecticut to a 
peddler for a horse and wagon and the vendor’s stock 
which included a hurdy-gurdy. At the same time the 
principle of the shearing machine was converted into a 
new use in the form of an implement for mowing grass. 

Due to industrial vicissitudes, Cooper changed 
adroitly from the woolen field to the manufacture of 
furniture, and then, in turn, with equal facility, to the 
distribution of groceries. By this time he had moved to 
New York where he had obtained a long lease of the 
site of the Bible House at Ninth Street and Fourth 
Avenue. The venture was profitable but the substantial 
factor of his subsequent wealth was due to the purchase 
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when he was thirty-three years of age of a glue factory 
located at 33rd Street and Fourth Avenue. There he 
produced glue and isinglass of a quality and at a price 
that became known throughout the country as the best 
and the cheapest. 

In the course of time the manufacturer of glue ex- 
tended his interests into the fields of more impressive 
and adventurous developments. He was among the pio- 
_ neers in the iron industry which was still in its infancy 
and he was largely instrumental in providing the funds 
and sustaining the courage that finally and successfully 
resulted in the laying of the American cable. 

In 1836, together with his brother, he operated a roll- 
ing mill in 33rd Street near Third Avenue. This plant 
was subsequently transferred to Trenton, N. J., and 
there rails were manufactured, and as early as 1854 the 
first iron beams for buildings were produced. The firm 
of Cooper & Hewitt in due course advanced to a high 
rank among the ironmasters of America and in 1879, 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain bestowed 
upon Peter Cooper the “Bessemer Gold Medal” for his 
contribution to the development of the American iron 
trade. 

The project of laying the Atlantic cable brought 
Peter Cooper in touch with Samuel Morse and Cyrus 
W. Field. As early as 1842 Morse had demonstrated the 
practicability of submarine telegraphy by laying a cable 
from Castle Garden to Governor’s Island in New York 
Harbor. In 1851 England and France came into com- 
munication by cable and other short distance lines soon 
followed. But a cable twenty-five hundred miles in 
length was a problem of a different character, which, 
while it would have checked most men, seemed only to 
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arouse the adventurous and resourceful disposition of 
Peter Cooper. In 1854, the New York, Newfoundland 
and London Telegraph Company was organized with 
Peter Cooper as its president. This office he occupied for 
twenty years—twenty years of trials, tribulations and 
recurring discouragements. 

At first the prospect looked reassuringly propitious. 
Field went to England and there was practically no 
difficulty in raising the requisite capital. The extraordi- 
nary character of the enterprise awoke a sentimental in- 
terest. All sorts and conditions of people subscribed to 
the new stock, including Thackeray and others of equal 
standing, outside of the world of commerce and finance. 
The two governments lent their aid by providing the 
free use of ships; the making and the insulating of the 
cable were presently completed and, in July, 1857, the 
British Agamemnon and the American Niagara, each 
carrying 1,250 miles,* set out to meet in mid-Atlantic. 
The meeting was effected, the two halves were joined 
and apparently the extraordinary undertaking was a 
success. A message was sent and received; a second and 
a third followed, but then came feebler and feebler 
records and finally none at all. The first thrill of en- 
thusiastic delight and the subsequent disappointment 
may well be imagined. Not only this, but doubts were 
set afoot as to whether any messages were actually trans- 
mitted. These unfounded allegations were officially dis- 
proved and the British company nothing daunted pro- 
ceeded without delay to construct a second cable, but 
when this broke in mid-ocean even British courage suf- 
fered a relapse. It was at this juncture that Peter 


*It required 126 miles of small wire to make one mile of cable; 378,000 
miles of small wire to complete the entire cable. 
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Cooper’s faith, perseverance and resourcefulness kept 
alive an interest in the project and coupled with Cyrus 
Field’s enthusiasm succeeded in raising sufficient funds 
to construct and lay a third cable—one that worked and 
joined Europe and America in practically instantaneous 
communication. 

No narrative of Peter Cooper’s activities would be 
complete without mention of his study of canal naviga- 
tion, the invention of a torpedo boat, experiments in 
ballooning, an attempted improvement in steam-engine 
details and his famous “’Tom Thumb” locomotive which 
takes its place in the early history of steam railroad 
transportation. The ‘““Tom Thumb” figured in the story 
of the founding of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in- 
corporated in March, 1827, which was the first railroad 
company in the United States organized for purposes 
of general transportation. Some fifty years later, on the 
occasion of a commercial celebration at Baltimore, “in 
the vast procession, Mr. Cooper and his little “Tom 
Thumb’ locomotive were the two most conspicuous ob- 
jects, and received all the honors which could be paid by 
a quarter of a million of enthusiastic people.” 

It would seem that Peter Cooper’s inventive and com- 
mercial interests were extensive enough to preclude any 
attention to civic affairs, but as a matter of fact he 
found time to take an active part in municipal matters. 
In 1828 he was elected an “assistant alderman” and 
made it his special business to study and suggest im- 
provements in the water supply system of the city. This 
represented a much more important and arduous task 
than appears on the surface. At the time, be it remem- 
bered, New York’s pipe system consisted of bored logs of 
wood and its water came for the most part from springs 
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on Manhattan Island. Not only did Peter Cooper induce 
the municipality to substitute metal pipes, but he saw 
to it that the quality and the specifications were such 
as to protect the interests of the city. 

He helped likewise in the organization of improved 
police and fire departments. At the time, the police 
force consisted of watchmen who served four hours 
every night for seventy-five cents, and regarding fires, 
every householder was expected to have leathern buckets 
in his hall, which in case of an alarm, were to be thrown 
into the street so that citizens running to help could 
pick them up and form a line to the nearest pump. 

But more important than the foregoing civic con- 
tributions was Peter Cooper’s deep and farseeing in- 
terest in the public school system. De Witt Clinton’s ef- 
forts had resulted in a charter establishing ““The Society 
for Establishing a Free School in the City of New York 
for the Education of Such Poor Children as do not Be- 
long to, or are not Provided for by, Any Religious 
Society.” At first the schools were supported by private 
contributions and subsequently by a state tax. First as a 
zealous supporter and then as a trustee, Peter Cooper 
worked in behalf of the Free School System. In 1822, 
the common council had provided that the schools be 
“unsectarian,” thus shutting out from public funds all 
institutions that were of a denominational character. 
Thereupon followed a series of controversies that aroused 
the usual bitter attacks that arise in connection with 
religious conflicts. Throughout the long period of dis- 
putes that followed until finally in 1853 the unsectarian 
character of the schools was definitely established and 
the present Board of Education supported by State 
funds came into being, Peter Cooper gave freely of his 
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time and thought to the welfare of the educational 
problem. 

In the meantime his mind began to busy itself with 
the details of the great plan of an institution for free, 
popular and practical education that eventually took 
form in “The Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art.” The establishment of this noble hall 
of learning meant the provision of opportunities to 
_ working men and women of acquiring knowledge that 
previously lay entirely beyond their reach. The site he 
selected was in the Bowery where it meets Fourth Ave- 
nue at Eighth Street then in the suburbs of the town. 
As he accumulated sufficient funds he purchased lot 
after lot until he had secured title to the entire block. 
At last, in 1854, the erection of the building was begun. 

No mere words will ever convey an adequate idea 
of the practical benefits and the civic stimulation to be 
credited to Cooper Union. Thousands upon thousands 
of individuals owe their material advancement as well 
as their intellectual development to its well-equipped 
courses in the arts and sciences free to all applicants 
without distinction as to sex, race, religion or color. 

Accompanying the deed, dated April, 1859, convey- 
ing the property to the trustees, his son Edward Cooper, 
his son-in-law Abram S. Hewitt, John E. Parsons, Wil- 
son G. Hunt and Daniel F. Tiemann, Peter Cooper at- 
tached a letter in which he embodied some of the hopes, 
wishes and plans he had in his mind. 

“In order most effectually to aid and encourage the 
efforts of youth,” he wrote, “‘to obtain useful knowl- 
edge, I have provided the main floor of the large hall on 
the third story for a reading-room, literary exchange, 
and scientific collections—the walls around that floor 
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to be arranged for the reception of books, maps, paint- 
ings and other objects of interest. 

“In order to better the condition of women and to 
widen the sphere of female employment,” he added, “I 
have provided seven rooms to be forever devoted to a 
female school of design, and I desire the trustees to ap- 
propriate out of the rents of the building fifteen hun- 
dred dollars annually towards meeting the expenses of 
said school. 

“It is my desire, also, that the students shall have the 
use of one of the large rooms (to be assigned by the 
trustees) for the purpose of useful debates. I desire 
and deem it best to direct that all these lectures and de- 
bates shall be exclusive of theological and party ques- 
tions, and shall have for their constant object the causes 
that operate around and within us, and the means neces- 
sary and most appropriate to remove the physical and 
moral evils that afflict our city, our country, and hu- 
manity. 

“Tt is my desire, and I hereby ordain, that a strict con- 
formity to rules deliberately formed by a vote of the 
majority of the students, and approved by the trustees, 
shall forever be an indispensable requisite for continuing 
to enjoy the benefits of this institution. I now most 
earnestly entreat each and every one of the students of 
this institution, through all coming time, to whom I 
have intrusted this great responsibility, of framing laws 
for the regulation of their conduct in their connection 
with the institution, and by which any of the members 
may lose its privileges, to remember how frail we are, 
and how liable to err when we come to sit in judgment 
on the faults of others, and how much the circumstances 
of our birth, our education, and the society and country 
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where we have been born and brought up, have had to 
do in forming us and making us what we are.” 

Fortunately, Peter Cooper lived to see his noble plan 
take form and function. He took delight in observing 
the operation of every department. More than all other 
features, he loved the free lectures delivered on Saturday 
evenings by eminent authors, teachers, investigators, 
travelers and orators, this being the first service of the 
kind offered to the people of New York. 

In 1874, at the age of eighty-three, Mr. Cooper said 
at a reception given in his honor: 

“When I was born, New York contained 27,000 in- 
habitants. The upper limits of the city were at Cham- 
bers Street. Not a single free school, either by day or 
night, existed. General Washington had just entered 
upon his first term as President of the United States, the 
whole annual expenditures of which did not exceed 
$2,500,000, being about sixty cents per head of the 
population. Not a single steam engine had yet been built 
or erected on the American continent; and the people 
were clad in homespun, and were characterized by the 
simple virtues and habits which are usually associated 
with that primitive garb. I need not tell you what the 
country now is, and what the habits and the garments 
of its people now are, or that the expenditure, per capita, 
of the general government has increased fifteen-fold. 
But I have witnessed and taken a deep interest in every 
step of the marvelous development and progress which 
have characterized this century beyond all the centuries 
which have gone before. 

“Measured by the achievements of the years I 
have seen, I am one of the oldest men who have 
ever lived; but J do not feel old, and I propose to give 
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you the receipt by which I have preserved my youth. 

“T have always given a friendly welcome to new ideas, 
and I have endeavored not to feel too old to learn; and 
thus, though I stand here with the snows of so many 
winters upon my head, my faith in human nature, my 
belief in the progress of man to a better social condition, 
and especially my trust in the ability of men to establish 
and maintain self-government, are as fresh and as young 
as when I began to travel the path of life. 

“While I have always recognized that the object of 
business is to make money in an honorable manner, I 
have endeavored to remember that the object of life is 
to do good. Hence I have been ready to engage in all new 
enterprises, and, without incurring debt, to risk in their 
promotion the means which I had acquired, provided 
they seemed to me calculated to advance the general 
good. This will account for my early attempt to con- 
struct the first American locomotive, for my connec- 
tion with the telegraph in a course of efforts to unite 
our country with the European world, and for my 
recent efforts to solve the problem of economical steam 
navigation on the canals; to all of which you have so 
kindly referred. It happens to but few men to change 
the current of human progress, as it did to Watt, to 
Fulton, to Stephenson, and to Morse; but most men may 
be ready to welcome laborers to a new field of useful- 
ness, and to clear the road for their progress. 

“This I have tried to do, as well in the perfecting and 
execution of their ideas as in making such provision as 
my means have permitted for the proper education of 
the young mechanics and citizens of my native city, in 
order to fit them for the reception of new ideas, social, 
mechanical, and scientific—hoping thus to economize 
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and expand the intellectual as well as the physical forces, 
and provide a larger fund for distribution among the 
various classes which necessarily make up the total of so- 
ciety. If our lives shall be such that we shall receive the 
glad welcome of ‘Well done, good and faithful servant,’ 
we shall then know that we have not lived in vain.” 

Nine years later, in April, 1883, having indeed lived 
the life of “a good and faithful servant,” Peter Cooper 
‘surrounded by his devoted family, passed peacefully to 
his eternal rest at his residence, No. 9 Lexington Avenue. 
For nearly a quarter of a century he had seen his be- 
loved institution in operation and had won not only 
the affection and the gratitude of its host of students, 
but of the entire community. 

The whole city went into mourning and gave expres- 
sion to its grief. Public and private bodies passed reso- 
lutions of respect and sorrow and on the day of the 
funeral many places of business were closed. Twelve 
members of the Cooper Union Alumni were chosen as 
the pallbearers. The procession on its way to Greenwood 
Cemetery passed the institute. 

A newspaper account describing the impressive scene 
drew the following picture: 

“Draped as becomes a mourner it stood in silent grief 
as the dead passed by. His brain thought it into form, 
the impulse started in his generous heart. His hand di- 
rected and his money paid. Had there been no Peter 
Cooper there would to-day be no Cooper Union, with 
its schools, its libraries, its scientific aids, its literary com- 
forts, its marvelous inducements to the young, its en- 
couragements to the middle-aged, its manifold and al- 
most university facilities which enable the poor to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the rich.” 
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MEMORIALS 


In the Hall of Fame there is a tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


The great object I desire to accomplish is 
to open the avenues of scientific knowledge 
to youth (and so unfold the volume of 


nature), so that the young may see the beau- 
ties of Creation, enjoy its blessings, and learn 
to love the Author. 


A portrait by Henry A Loop hangs in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York; Cooper is also 
represented in the large painting by Huntington, en- 
titled “The Atlantic Cable Projectors.” 

There is a statue to the south of Cooper Union, by 
St. Gaudens (a graduate of Cooper Union) ; it bears the 
following inscription: 


Erected by the 
Citizens of New York in 
Grateful Remembrance 


of 


Peter Cooper 


Founder of the 
Cooper Union 
For the Advancement 


of Science and Art 
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In the main corridor of the Union there is a memorial 
tablet with this legend: 


In Commemoration 
of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of 
Peter Cooper 
Erected by the 
Cooper Union Alumni Association 
Feb. XII A D 
MDCCCXC!l 


Whatsoever Things are True 


Also, near by there is an elaborately inscribed Set of 
Resolutions in commemoration of the 80th Anniversary 
of the Founder’s Birth, and of the Gift that made the 
day memorable, 
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The Tomb of Peter Cooper in Greenwood Cemetery 
preserves the following inscription prepared by Richard 


Watson Gilder: 
PETER COOPER 
PATRIOT, PHILANTHROPIST, 
SAGE 


PIONEER UNDER THE FREE 
INSTITUTIONS OF A NEW 
NATION IN WORKS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 
AND OF FAR SIGHTED 
BENEVOLENCE 
FOUNDER OF THE COOPER UNION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE AND ART WHICH HE 
CONCEIVED WHEN A POOR 
APPRENTICE AND REALIZED 
AFTER MANY YEARS OF 
SACRIFICE AND DEVOTION 
THUS BECOMING THE FIRST 
IN AMERICA PERSONALLY 
TO ADMINISTER LARGE PRIVATE 
FORTUNE FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD 
DISTINGUISHED AS 
MUNICIPAL LEGISLATOR 
INVENTOR, MECHANIC, AND 
MANUFACTURER 
HE WAS A LEADER IN PROVIDING 
HIS NATIVE CITY WITH ITS POLICE 
AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS, 
ITS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
AND THE CROTON WATER 


HE DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
THE FIRST STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
BUILT IN AMERICA 
RECEIVED THE BESSEMER MEDAL 
AS FATHER OF THE 
AMERCAN IRON TRADE 
WAS ONE OF THE ORIGINATORS 
OF THE TRANSATLANTIC CABLE 
AND FURNISHED THE MEANS 
BY WHICH THIS UNDERTAKING WAS 
REVIVED AND ACCOMPLISHED 


SIMPLE AND DEVOUT IN SPIRIT 
INDUSTRIOUS AND HONORABLE 
IN_ BUSINESS 
HE DEVOTED HIS GENIUS AND 
ENERGY NOT MORE TO USEFUL 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISES 
THAN TO THE DIRECT SERVICE OF 
MANKIND, CHIEFLY THROUGH THE 
GIFT OF THAT EDUCATION WHICH 
LEADS TO SELF-HELP, SELF-RESPECT, 
AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


INSPIRED BY FAITH IN INFINITE LOVE 
WORKING THROUGH IMMUTABLE LAW, 
HE LIVED TO A GREAT AGE 
IN THE GRATITUDE AND AFFECTION 
OF HIS FELLOW MEN. 

BORN, FEBRUARY 12, 1791 
DIED, APRIL 4, 1883 
IN HIS NINETY-THIRD YEAR. 
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By R. H. Park 
THE ACTORS’ MEMORIAL TO EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Located in the main corridor of the Great Hall of the College of the City of 
New York. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


BosToNn is entitled to the honor of having published 
“Tamerlane,” Philadelphia may justly claim the “Gold 
Bug,” but to New York belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing given to the world “Annabel Lee,” ‘**The Raven” 
and “The Bells.” 

Edgar Poe was born in Boston, in 1809, but for some 
reason he preferred to call himself a Virginian. His 
biographer, James A. Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia, points out that “rich currents of Irish, Scotch, 
English and American blood ran together in his palpi- 
tating veins and produced a psychic blend unlike that 
of any other American poet: Celtic mysticism, Irish 
fervor, Scotch melody, the iris-tipped fantasy of the 
Shelleys and the Coleridges, and the independence and 
alertness of the Trans-Atlantic American into whom all 
the Old-World characteristics had been born, on whom 
all these treasures of music and imagination, of passion 
and mystery had been bestowed by a fairy godmother.” 

“Tamerlane and Other Poems By a Bostonian” was 
published when Poe was 18 years of age and when his 
friend the printer was 19. It was a tiny bit of printing 
numbering not quite 40 pages. A few copies survive. In 
1900 one was sold for $2,050 and immediately resold at 
an advance of $500. 

In 1836, Poe married his beautiful young cousin Vir- 
ginia Clemm, at Richmond, Virginia. In 1835, through 


his connection with the Southern Literary Messenger, 
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he enjoyed an income of about a thousand dollars a year 
and, as things go in this world, might have been ac- 
counted happy. But we find him suffering from a de- 
pression of spirits and taking a drink before breakfast. 
And yet he was indefatigably industrious, pouring out 
as editor, author and critic, a wonderful stream of re- 
views, critiques, poems, stories, satires and romances— 
an incredible output to emanate from one pen. 

In 1837, Poe bade a “peaceable farewell” to the few 
foes and the many friends of the Messenger and mi- 
grated to New York where he found a haven at 113% 
Carmine Street. The house has been described as a 
wretched, wooden shanty but was abundantly large for 
the little party of three—Poe, his young wife and her 
mother, Mrs. Clemm. In order to help meet the house- 
hold expenses, Mrs. Clemm undertook to care for a few 
boarders. 

Fortunately, one of the boarders, a Mr. William 
Gowans, a “wealthy and eccentric bibliopolist” wrote a 
letter in the course of which he said: ‘“‘For eight months 
or more ‘one house contained us, as one table fed.’ Dur- 
ing that time I saw much of him, and had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him often, and I must say, 
that I never saw him the least affected with liquor, nor 
even descend to any known vice, while he was one of 
the most courteous, gentlemanly, and intelligent com- 
panions I have met with during my journeyings and 
haltings through divers divisions of the globe; beside, 
he had an extra inducement to be a good man as well as 
a good husband, for he had a wife of matchless beauty 
and loveliness; her eye could match that of any houri 
and her face defy the genius of a Canova to imitate; a 
temper and disposition of surpassing sweetness; besides, 
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she seemed as much devoted to him and his every interest 
as a young mother is to her first born. . . . Poe had 
a remarkably pleasing and prepossessing countenance, 
what the ladies would call decidedly handsome.” 

Poe’s mother-in-law voiced her opinion in the follow- 
ing appreciative terms: “Eddy was domestic in all his 
habits, seldom leaving home for an hour unless his dar- 
ling Virginia, or myself, were with him. He was truly 
an affectionate, kind husband, and a devoted son to me. 
He was impulsive, generous, affectionate and noble. His 
tastes were very simple, and his admiration for all that 
was good and beautiful very great... . We three lived 
only for each other.” 

While in New York, Poe completed ‘’The Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym,” a story of an Antarctic Cruise 
as far south as the 84th parallel, “made up of equal in- 
gredients of Poe, “The Ancient Mariner’ and Benjamin 
Morell’s ‘Narrative of Four Voyages to the South Seas 
and Pacific’.” 

In 1838, the Poes left New York and settled in Phila- 
delphia “then the literary metropolis of the Union,” 
where they remained six years. “Philadelphia in the late 
thirties and forties,” says Harrison, “was an interesting 
place intellectually. Here the first monthly magazine, 
the first daily newspaper, the first religious magazine, 
the first religious weekly, the first penny paper, mathe- 
matical journal, juvenile magazine and illustrated comic 
paper, ever published in the United States, had started 
on their career about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The home in Philadelphia, a happy improvement over 
that in New York, was a small brick house on the rear 
portion of a lot, leaving a large open space in front “af- 
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fording Poe and his gentle invalid wife opportunity for 
indulging their penchant for plants and flowers.” 

There is abundant evidence of Poe’s devotion and 
love of his dearly beloved Virginia remembered by all 
who came to see her as an “exquisite picture of patient 
loveliness, always wearing upon her beautiful counte- 
nance the smile of resignation, and the warm, ever- 
cheerful look with which she ever greeted her friends.” 

“His devotion,” writes another, who, by the way, had 
no love for Poe, “no adversity, not even the fiend that 
haunted him in the fatal cup, could warp or lessen, and 
this attachment, intense as it was, was equally strong 
and enduring in the soul of his ‘Annabel Lee’ his gentle 
mate, whose affection that poem so touchingly and sadly 
commemorates: 


***And this maiden, she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me.’ ” 


But this delightful home with its flowers and its 
peaceful charm was presently broken up and Poe and 
his child wife, as she was often called, set out for New 
York. Here is Poe’s own account of the trip in the form 
of a letter to Mrs. Clemm telling of his search for a 
dwelling-place, his solicitude concerning his wife’s con- 
dition and the state of his purse: 


“New York, Sunday Morning, 
“April 7, (1844), just after breakfast. 
“My dear Muddy,—We have just this minute done 
breakfast, and I now sit down to write you about every- 
thing. I can’t pay for the letter, because the P. O. won’t 
be open today.—In the first place, we arrived safe at 
Walnut St. wharf. The driver wanted to make me pay a 
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dollar, but I wouldn’t. Then I had to pay a boy a levy 
to put the trunks in the baggage car. In the meantime I 
took Sis in the Depot Hotel. It was only a quarter past 
6, and we had to wait till 7. We saw the Ledger & Times 
—nothing in either—a few words of no account in the 
Chronicle.—We started in good spirits, but did not get 
here until nearly 3 o’clock. We went in the cars to Am- 
boy about 40 miles from N. York, and then took the 
steamboat the rest of the way.—Sissy coughed none at 
all. When we got to the wharf it was raining hard. I left 
her on board the boat, after putting the trunks in the 
Ladies’ Cabin, and set off to buy an umbrella and look 
for a boarding-house. I met a man selling umbrellas and 
bought one for 62 cents. Then I went up Greenwich St. 
and soon found a boarding-house. It is just before you 
get to Cedar St. on the West Side going up the left hand 
side. It has brown stone steps with a porch with brown 
pillars. “Morrison” is the name on the door. I made a 
bargain in a few minutes and then got a hack and went 
for Sis. I was not gone more than ¥4 an hour, and she 
was quite astonished to see me back so soon. She didn’t 
expect me for an hour. There were 2 other ladies waiting 
on board—so she wasn’t very lonely.— When we got to 
the house we had to wait about % an hour before the 
room was ready. The house is old & looks buggy... . 
I wish Kate could see it—she would faint. Last night, 
for supper, we had the nicest tea you ever drank, strong 
& hot—wheat bread & rye bread—cheese—tea-cakes 
(elegant) a great dish (2 dishes) of elegant ham, and 2 
of cold veal, piled up like a mountain and large slices— 
3 dishes of the cakes, and every thing in the greatest pro- 
fusion. No fear of starving here. The landlady seemed as 
if she couldn’t press us enough, and we were at home 
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directly. Her husband is living with her—a fat good- 
natured old soul. There are 8 or 10 boarders—2 or 3 of 
them ladies—2 servants.—For breakfast we had excel- 
lent-flavored coffee, hot & strong—not very clear & no 
great deal of cream—veal cutlets, elegant ham & eggs 
& nice bread and butter. I never sat down to more plen- 
tiful or a nicer breakfast. I wish you could have seen the 
eggs—and the great dish of meat. I ate the first hearty 
breakfast I have eaten since we left our little home. Sis 
is delighted, and we are both in excellent spirits. She 
has coughed hardly any and had no night sweat. She is 
now busy mending my pants which I tore against a nail. 
I went out last night and bought a skein of silk, a skein 
of thread, 2 buttons, a pair of slippers & a tin pan for 
the stove. The fire kept in all night—We have now got 
$4. and a half left. To-morrow I am going to try & 
borrow $3—so that I may have a fortnight to go upon. 
I feel in excellent spirits & haven’t drunk a drop—so 
that I hope to get out of trouble. The very instant I 
scrape together enough money I will send it on. You 
can’t imagine how much we both do miss you. Sissy had 
a hearty cry last night, because you and Catterina 
weren’t here. We are resolved to get 2 rooms the first 
moment we can. In the meantime it is impossible we 
could be more comfortable or more at home than we 
are. It looks as if it was going to clear up now.” 


The boarding house in Greenwich Street near Cedar 
was old eighty years ago. It is no longer there, but one 
or two of its neighbors still persist, in part at least; the 
upper portions remain and exhibit the architectural style 
of a century ago. A block or two southward old door- 
ways and quaint windows have survived, maintaining 
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their venerable identity in the face of the towering sky- 
scrapers that have usurped the land. 

Poe made noteworthy his arrival in New York by 
what has been characterized as a bit of fun—an article 
called the “Balloon Hoax” published in the New York 
Sun, April 13, 1844. Some years before, the Sun had 
published a “Moon Hoax” which had caused great ex- 
citement and incidentally had also caused the Sun to 
shine with “unmitigated splendor.” 

“Tt was in this Sun,” already famous for its astro- 
nomical hoax,” relates Harrison, “that Poe appeared one 
morning (fittingly on April 1), in large capitals: 


“ASTOUNDING NEWS BY EXPRESS 
VIA NORFOLK! 


“Tre ATLANTIC CROSSED IN THREE Days!! 
SIGNAL TRIUMPH OF Mr. Monck 
Mason’s Fryinc MacHINeE!!!! 


“Arrival at Sullivan’s Island, near Charles- 
ton, S. C., of Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert 
Holland, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, and four others, in the Steering 
Balloon, “Victoria,” after a passage of 
seventy-five hours from Land to Land! Full 
Particulars of the Voyage.” 


The “Balloon Hoax” produced a prodigious effect 
upon the credulous community and Poe touched the 
topmost point of fame. Hoaxing, obviously, was but an- 
other form of Poe’s love of the incredible, the mysteri- 
ous, the fantastic, of apparently impossible possibilities. 
No matter how far he wandered into the dim border- 
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land of the unknown, he was able to render the in- 
credible, credible; to make the unreal, impressively real; 
to put forth scientific nonsense in so forceful and scien- 
tific a manner that all but a few scholars were impressed 
and convinced. 

During ten years, with untiring energy, Poe had pro- 
duced an astonishing amount of literary work and yet 
he was never, for any length of time, safe from the fear 
and the hardships of poverty. Summing up the situation, 
it has been said that much of his work belonged to “‘the 
very highest rank of imaginative prose; but his books 
had never sold, and the income from his tales and other 
papers in the magazines had never sufficed to keep the 
wolf from the door unless he eked out his resources by 
editing.” 

The year 1845 has been designated as the banner year 
of Poe’s literary career. Never afterwards did he attain 
such maturity, such variety, or such ripeness in his in- 
tellectual work. He had acquired the Broadway Journal. 
It was short-lived, but it afforded Poe the only oppor- 
tunity he ever enjoyed—an opportunity for which he 
had continually prayed—of conducting a publication 
of his own, on independent lines. And it was in the 
Journal that “The Raven” appeared in its final form, 
in the form as revised and perfected and left for all time 
by its solicitous and inspired creator. 

There has been an ever-recurring controversy con- 
cerning the locality where the actual composition of 
“The Raven” took place. Strange to say the subject re- 
mains in doubt, but, in this connection the following 
article taken from The Mail and Express carries with it 
some measure of likelihood and is otherwise highly in- 
teresting: 
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“In spite of the oft-repeated story that Edgar Allan 
Poe composed his masterpiece ‘The Raven,’ in the Poe 
cottage, at Fordham, the most indisputable tradition 
proves that the poem was written while Poe was spend- 
ing the summer at the homestead of Patrick Brennan, 
father of Deputy-Commissioner Thos. §. Brennan, of 
the Department of Charities and Correction,” said Gen- 
eral James R. O’Beirne, a brother-in-law of the Com- 
missioner, to a party of friends a few nights ago. 

“Edgar Allan Poe,”. continued General O’Beirne, 
“spent the summers of 1843 and 1844 at the homestead 
of my father-in-law. I have frequently heard the story 
from my wife’s lips, who was about ten years old when 
she became acquainted with the great poet. In those 
days, more than half a century ago, Patrick Brennan 
owned a farm of 216 acres, extending from a point 
about 200 feet west of Central Park to the Hudson 
River. It was a picturesque spot, and the neighboring 
territory was considered a sort of summer-resort whither 
a number of persons migrated in the hot weather. 
(Near where the homestead stood, on Eighty-fourth 
Street between Amsterdam Avenue and Broadway, there 
is at present building a factory which will bear a tablet 
commemorative of Poe’s composition “The Raven’ near 
that spot.) 

"In the summer of 1843, Poe went to the home of 
Mr. Brennan, taking with him his invalid wife, Vir- 
ginia, and her mother, Mrs. Clemm. If Poe’s biographies, 
which paint him as a dissipated man, are true, then they 
must refer to his younger days, for Mrs. Brennan in- 
variably denied these charges when they were made in 


her presence. Ape 
“During two years she knew him intimately and 
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never saw him affected by liquor or do aught that 
evinced the wild impetuous nature with which he has 
been accredited. He was the gentlest of husbands and 
devoted to his invalid wife. Frequently when she was 
weaker than usual, he carried her tenderly from her 
room to the dinner-table and satisfied every whim. 

“Mrs. Brennan was noted for her kindheartedness and 
sympathetic nature, and once I heard her say that Poe 
read “The Raven’ to her one evening before he sent it to 
the Mirror. 

“Tt was Poe’s custom to wander away from the house 
in pleasant weather to ‘Mount Tom,’ an immense rock, 
which may still be seen in Riverside Park, where he 
would sit alone for hours, gazing out upon the Hudson. 

“Other days he would roam through the surrounding 
woods, and, returning in the afternoon, sit in the big 
room, as it used to be called, by a window and work 
unceasingly with pen and paper, until the evening 
shadows. 

“No doubt it was upon such an evening, when sitting 
later than usual by the window, ‘dreaming dreams no 
mortal ever dared to dream before,’ until every one else 
had retired, and the moon had hidden her light behind 
a cloud, that he ‘heard the tapping, as of some one gently 
rapping, rapping at my chamber door.’ He starts and 
listens for a moment and then forces open the door, an- 
ticipating some midnight visitor—‘but darkness there 
and nothing more.’ For awhile he peers out into the 
darkness, but he can see no one and returns to his chair. 
Then again he hears ‘the rapping somewhat louder than 
before.’ This time the sound apparently comes from the 
window and he flings open the shutter, ‘when with 
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many a flirt and flutter, in there steps a stately raven 
of the saintly days of yore.’ 

“Above the door opening into the hallway, there stood 
the ‘pallid bust of Pallas.’ It was a little plaster cast and 
occupied a shelf nailed to the door casing. 

“This bust of Minerva was either removed or broken 
by one of the Brennan tenants after the family had 
moved to the city, and no trace of it can be found at the 
present time. 

“Poe was extremely fond of children, and Mrs. 
O’Beirne used to tell of lying on the floor at his feet and 
arranging his manuscript. She didn’t understand why he 
turned the written side toward the floor, and she would 
reverse it and arrange the pages according to the num- 
ber upon them. 

“Mrs. Brennan was never vexed with Poe except on 
one occasion, when he scratched his name on the mantel- 
piece in his room. It was a very quaint and old-fashioned 
affair, with carved fruit and vines and leaves, and Mrs. 
Brennan always kept it carefully painted. On the day 
in question Poe was leaning against the mantelpiece, ap- 
parently in meditation. Without thinking, he traced his 
name on the black mantel, and when Mrs. Brennan 
called his attention to what he was doing he smiled and 
asked her pardon. 

“It seems strange that people will persist in saying 
that ‘The Raven’ was written at the Poe cottage in 
Fordham, while it is well known that the author did not 
move to Fordham until 1846, and the poem appeared in 
the New York Mirror, in January, 1845, and was copied 
the following month in the Review. 

“Mrs. Manley, a daughter of Patrick Brennan, has 
the lock from Poe’s chamber door. It is an old-fashioned 
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affair and fully six inches long and five wide. Mrs. Man- 
ley took it as a souvenir when the Brennan home was 
taken down.” 

Poe, it seems, on various occasions recited ‘The 
Raven.” * One who heard him described the rendering 
in the following impressive terms: “He would turn 
down the lamps till the room was almost dark, then 
standing in the center of the apartment he would recite 
those wonderful lines in the most melodious of voices; 
gradually becoming more and more enthused with his 
new creations, he forgot time, spectators, his personal 
identity, as the wild hopes and repressed longings of his 
heart found vent in the impassioned words of the poem. 
To the listeners came the sounds of falling rain and wav- 
ing branches; the Raven flapped his dusky wings above 
the bust of Pallas, and the lovely face of Leonore ap- 
peared to rise above them. So marvelous was his power 
as a reader that the auditors would be afraid to draw 
breath lest the enchanted spell be broken. 

“He was a distinguished-looking man; his complexion 
was very odd, at times overcast with an ‘intellectual pal- 
lor,’ and again his cheeks were rosier than a child’s; the 
eyes were marvelous: such orbs, perhaps, as shone in the 
head of the Lady Ligeia, whilst his mouth wore the 
sneering expression visible in all portraits of him.” 

“The Raven” undoubtedly made a change in the for- 
tunes of Poe. He became a frequent visitor and wel- 
come guest at the homes of people of prominence and 
during the winter of 1845-46 moved to Amity Street. 
Then came a lawsuit—the result of a slanderous and 
libellous attack upon Poe—a suit which he won and 


* Poe’s own copy of the first edition of “The Raven” bearing his auto- 
graph on the cover was sold at auction in April, 1928, for $7,600. 
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which, it is said, brought him enough funds wherewith 
to furnish the little cottage at Fordham. 

Here we find the Poes in 1846. We get an intimate 
and an interesting glimpse of them and of their new 
abode in the following paragraphs gathered from vari- 
ous sources: 

“At the top of Fordham Hill, on the Kingsbridge 
Road, in the recently annexed or northern district of 
New York City, is a little, old Dutch cottage known to 
fame as the home of Edgar Allan Poe during the last 
four (three?) years of his life. The building is a small 
one containing only three rooms, a porch extending 
along its entire front, and standing with its gable end to 
the street. Instead of being clapboarded, it was shingled, 
as was customary in the early days in which it was built, 
making a good specimen of the dignified little homes 
that dotted northern New York, but which have almost 
wholly disappeared before the march of modern im- 
provements. 

“In Poe’s time the cottage was pleasantly situated on 
a little elevation in a large open space, with cherry- 
trees about it. Many literary workers of his day visited 
him here, and mention was quite frequently made of the 
cosy home which Virginia Poe made, notwithstanding 
her limited means and contracted quarters. The sur- 
roundings have somewhat changed with passing years. 
The cherry-trees are gone, and neighboring houses elbow 
the cottage quite closely, but the poet’s old home re- 
mains the same as a half century ago, aside from the 
neglect of recent years. 

“The hallway entrance leads directly to the main 
room of the house,—a good-sized cheerful apartment 
with four windows, two opening on the porch. Between 
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these stood the poet’s table, at which much of his read- 
ing and editorial work was done. In the little sleeping- 
room facing towards the street, Virginia died. At the 
left of the little hallway is an old-fashioned winding 
staircase to the attic above. In this low-roofed room Poe 
had a writing-table and his meager library. 

“It is well known to those acquainted with the par- 
ties, that the young wife of Edgar Poe (she was only 
twenty-four or five) died of lingering consumption, 
which manifested itself even in her girlhood. All who 
have had opportunities for observation in the matter 
have noticed her husband’s tender devotion to her dur- 
ing her prolonged illness. . . . It is true that notwith- 
standing her vivacity and cheerfulness at the time we 
have alluded to, her health was even then rapidly sink- 
ing; and it was for her. dear sake, and for the recovery 
of that peace which had been so fatally perilled amid the 
irritations and anxieties of his New York life, that Poe 
left the city, and removed to the little Dutch cottage in 
Fordham, where he passed the three remaining years of 
his life. It was to this quiet haven in the beautiful spring 
of 1846, when the fruit-trees were all in bloom and the 
grass in its freshest verdure, that he brought his Virginia 
to die. Here he watched her failing breath in loneliness 
and privation through many solitary moons, until, on 
a desolate, dreary day of the ensuing winter, he saw her 
remains borne from beneath its lowly roof to a neigh- 
boring cemetery. It was towards the close of the year 
following her death, his most ‘immemorial year,’ that he 
wrote the strange threnody of ‘Ulalume.’ This poem, 
perhaps the most original and weirdly suggestive of all 
his poems, resembles at first sight some of Turner’s 
landscapes, being apparently ‘without form and void, 
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and having darkness on the face of it.’ It is, neverthe- 
less, in its basis, although not in the precise correspond- 
ence of time, simply historical. Such was the poet’s 
lonely midnight walk; such, amid the desolate memories 
and sceneries of the hour, was the new-born hope en- 
kindled within his heart at sight of the morning star— 


‘Astarte’s bediamonded crescent’— 


coming up as the beautiful harbinger of love and hap- 
-piness yet awaiting him in the untried future; and such 
the sudden transition of feeling, the boding dread, that 
supervened on discovering that which has at first been 
unnoted—that it shone, as if in mockery or in warning, 
directly over the sepluchre of the lost ‘Ulalume.’ 

“The autumn came, and Mrs. Poe sank rapidly in 
consumption,” writes a friend. “I saw her in her bed- 
chamber. Everything here was so neat, so purely clean, 
so scant and poverty-stricken, that I saw the poor suf- 
ferer with such a heart-ache. . . . There was no cloth- 
ing on the bed, which was only straw, but a snow-white 
counterpane and sheets. The weather was cold,.and the 
sick lady had the dreadful chills that accompany the 
hectic fever of consumption. She lay on the straw-bed, 
wrapped in her husband’s great-coat, with a large 
tortoise-shell cat in her bosom. The wonderful cat 
seemed conscious of her great usefulness. The coat and 
the cat were the sufferer’s only means of warmth; ex- 
cept as her husband held her hands, and her mother her 
feet.” 

This deplorable state of affairs was brought to the 
attention of ‘‘a lady whose heart and hand were ever 
open to the poor and the miserable. A feather-bed and 
abundance of bed-clothing and other comforts” as well 
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as money were quickly forthcoming to help both the 
dying and the living. This angel of mercy was Marie 
Louise Shew. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of this remark- 
able period was the suggestion and composition of “The 
Bells,” the second of the great brace of poems that have 
given Poe world-wide celebrity. The poem was, singu- 
larly enough, inspired by Mrs. Shew who confessed that 
she never had read a line of the poet’s writings. Busied in 
philanthropic work, she had never had time to read the 
poems of Poe. “One day,” so goes the story, “he came in 
and said: ‘Marie Louise, I have to write a poem; I have 
no feeling, no sentiment, no inspiration.’ His hostess per- 
suaded him to have some tea. It was served in the con- 
servatory, the windows of which were open, and ad- 
mitted the sound of neighboring church bells. Mrs. Shew 
said, playfully, ‘Here is paper,’ but the poet, declining 
it, declared: ‘I so dislike the sound of bells to-night, I 
cannot write. I have no subject—I am exhausted.’ The 
lady then took up the pen, and pretending to mimic 
his style, wrote “The Bells, by E. A. Poe’; and then in 
pure sportiness, ‘The bells, the little silver bells,’ Poe 
finishing off the stanza. She then suggested for the next 
verse “The heavy iron bells’; and this Poe also expanded 
into a stanza. He next copied out the complete poem, 
and headed it “By Mrs. M. L. Shew,’ remarking that it 
was her poem, as she had suggested and composed so 
much of it.” 

On October 9, 1849, there appeared in the New York 
Tribune a ballad, “Annabel Lee.” Poe never saw it in 
print; he had been dead two days when this touching 
and beautiful poem saw the light of day. He had left 
New York the preceding June. In parting from his 
“dear Muddy,” he seemed to have a presentment that he 
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would not see her again. He died in Baltimore on his 
way back to New York from Richmond where he had 
delivered a lecture on “The Poetic Principle.” 

Poe’s places of residence in New York prior to his 
final removal in 1846 to Fordham Cottage were numer- 
ous and varied. A writer in The Ledger Monthly for 
December, 1900, speaks of them as follows: 

“Edgar Allan Poe once dwelt with his ailing wife on 
the upper floor of a small brick house at 195 East 
Broadway, now replaced by the building of the Edu- 
cational Alliance, and other neighboring places have 
piquant associations with this gifted man. Temple 
Court, in Beekman Street, covers the site of an office 
of his short-lived Broadway Journal; at the corner of 
Ann and Nassau streets he was employed by Willis upon 
the Evening Mirror, and in Greenwich Street, near to 
Rector, there stands in the shadow of the elevated rail- 
way a shabby structure that was his abode when he 
wrote ‘The Balloon Hoax’ and the curious poem of 
‘Dreamland.’ 

“Going farther afield one finds on the west side of 
Carmine Street above Varick the site of the modest 
frame house in which Poe lived when he gave the finish- 
ing touches to the ‘Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym,’ 
and had Gowans, the bookseller, for a fellow-lodger; 
later, with Gowans, he had brief occupancy of one of 
the floors, now darkened by passing trains, of a build- 
ing in Sixth Avenue, near Waverley Place, and in this 
forbidding abode produced ‘Ligeia’ and “The Fall of che 
House of Usher,’ while in an old-fashioned dwelling 
lately gone from West Eighty-fourth Street the poet 
and his family boarded when he wrote “The Facts in the 
Case of M. Valdemar,’ and, if tradition is to be relied 
upon, his most famous poem “The Raven.’ ” 
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MEMORIALS 


At the northwest corner of Broadway and 84th Street 
a bronze tablet has been erected which bears the fol- 
lowing legend: 


Upon this site 


Formerly stood the Brennan Mansion 
In which resided 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
From March 1844 to August 1845 


And here during such residence he produced 


And gave to American literature 
and immortality 
THE RAVEN 

In Commemoration of the Poet 


and of the Poem 


This tablet is placed MCMXXII by 
The New York Shakespeare Society. 


The mantel which figures in the story of Poe’s stay 
at the Brennan house is now located in the Carpenter 
Library, Philosophy Hall, Columbia University. 

The Poe Cottage, in Poe Park, on the Grand Con- 
course and 192d Street has been preserved. The simple, 
little frame building, erected in the early part of the 
19th century, is typical of the style of homes erected 
shortly after the War of Independence. Poe Park be- 
longs to the city. In June, 1913, owing to the fact that 
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new residential buildings were crowding up to the little 
house, it was transferred bodily about four hundred and 
fifty feet to the north and was confided to the care of 
the Bronx Society of Arts, Sciences and History. Of 
Poe’s personal belongings there are his rocking chair, a 
looking glass and the wooden bedstead, upon which lay 
his beloved Virginia, when she passed away in January, 
1847. 


‘Here lived the soul enchanted 

By melody of song; 

Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
By a demoniac throng; 

Here sang the lips elated; 

Here grief and death were sated; 

Here lived and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong.” 


In the Hall of Fame, New York University, Univer- 
sity Heights, a tablet and a bust of Poe perpetuate his 
memory. The tablet bears the following inscription: 


“A poem deserves its title only inasmuch 
as it excites by elevating the soul.” 


The Actors’ Memorial, “expressing a deep and per- 
sonal sympathy between the Stage and the Literature of 
America,” was erected by the Actors of New York “to 
commemorate the American Poet, Edgar Allan Poe 
whose parents were actors.” It rests in the main corridor 
of the Great Hall of the College of the City of New 
York, 
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“He and I were both ‘straight New York,’ ” was the 
comment of Theodore Roosevelt, speaking of himself 
and an East Side policeman. Likewise, we may add that 
Theodore Roosevelt was at all times straight, enthusias- 
tically and unswervingly American. 

At first glance, it may seem as if Stuyvesant and 
Roosevelt had little or nothing in common, but a closer 
inspection will reveal interesting parallels. Both were of 
Dutch stock, both were adventuresome in spirit, mas- 
terful, of a military disposition, strict disciplinarians and 
reformers and loved power, especially in the hands of 
a few. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born October 27, 1858, at 
No. 28 East 20th Street. Fortunately, and as a rare ex- 
ception in the case of New York historic abodes, the 
house has been preserved and the home with its black 
hair-cloth furniture, the library with its atmosphere of 
“gloomy respectability,” the parlor with its ‘“‘magnifi- 
cent gas chandelier of cut-glass prisms” is accessible to 
all who choose to make acquaintance with the style of 
living seventy-five years ago. 

Theodore’s interest in natural history began when he 
was quite a small boy. One day while he was walking 
along Broadway he noticed at a market a dead seal laid 
out on a slab of wood. The sight awoke within him feel- 
ings of romance and adventure. He stopped, asked ques- 


tions and learned that the seal had been caught in the 
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harbor. He had begun reading books of adventure and 
suddenly there before him was the actual evidence of 
adventurous experience. Eventually, he obtained the 
seal’s skull and therewith founded the ‘Roosevelt Mu- 
seum of Natural History,” ambitiously located in his 
bedroom. Sometime later, when he was thirteen, he was 
permitted to take lessons from a taxidermist and this 
spurred him on to collect specimens for mounting. Ow- 
ing to the fact, however, that he was exceedingly near- 
sighted the only objects he collected were those he 
stumbled over, or ran against. It was at this period that 
he received his first gun and it puzzled him to notice 
that his companions were able to see things to shoot at 
that he could not see at all. This led him to the discovery 
that there was something wrong with his vision. The 
defect was easily corrected; a pair of spectacles remedied 
the trouble and opened up a new world before him. 
The boyhood of Theodore Roosevelt presents the pic- 
ture of a weak child suffering grievously from asthma 
and near-sightedness yet so strong in spirit that he over- 
came his disabilities to such an extent that by the time 
he entered college he was a light-weight boxer, a fair 
runner and as well equipped physically as most of the 
members of his class. Mentally, he brought with him the 
impress of a beautiful and inspiring home-life, mem- 
ories of interesting and adventurous days in Egypt, a 
year or so of educational advantages in a German house- 
hold and a period of private tutoring at Oyster Bay. 
At the age of 22, having graduated from Harvard 
with a Phi Beta Kappa “Key” as a souvenir of high 
scholarship and general good character, he faced the 
problems of his future. “It happened,” he remarks in his 
Autobiography, “that I had been left enough money by 
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my father not to make it necessary for me to think 
solely of earning bread for myself and my family. I had 
enough to get bread. What I had to do, if I wanted 
butter and jam, was to provide the butter and jam, but 
to count their cost as compared with other things. In 
other words, I made up my mind that, while I must earn 
money, I could afford to make earning money the sec- 
ondary instead of the primary object of my career.” 

And so he turned his thoughts to politics. It did not 
take him long to discover the nature of practical poli- 
tics as then in operation in New York. He soon had 
his eyes effectively opened regarding the methods of 
making voters vote according to the wishes of bosses— 
bosses of high degree or mere gang leaders. The bosses 
and leaders were more or less frequently at war; not for 
the good of the State but in order to maintain or adver- 
tise their authority. As a result of one of these feuds 
young Theodore Roosevelt was nominated for the As- 
sembly. Speaking of the election and the leader, the new 
assemblyman remarks: ‘He picked me as the candidate 
with whom he would be most likely to win; and win he 
did. It was not my fight, it was his; and it is to him 
I owe my entry into politics. I had at that time neither 
the reputation nor the ability to have won the nomina- 
tion for myself, and indeed never would have thought 
of trying for it.” 

Thus began the political career of the Young Re- 
former. His idea of reform was the application of cer- 
tain elemental virtues, “the virtues of honesty and effi- 
ciency in politics, the virtue of efficiency side by side 
with honesty in private and public life alike, the virtues 
of consideration and fair dealing in business as between 
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man and man, and especially as between the man who is 
an employer and the man who is an employee.” 

The elemental virtues were not much in evidence 

among the legislators at Albany. They did not know or 
did not care for the opinion of the King of Brobdingnag 
who, it will be remembered, told Gulliver that “whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew be- 
fore, would deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the whole race of 
politicians put together.” On the contrary, they were 
busily engaged in working either for or against cor- 
porations according to which side yielded the greater re- 
muneration. They introduced innocent-looking amend- 
ments to the Constitution which eventually by skillful 
manipulation assumed the form of tax remissions for 
metropolitan railways. They prepared bills which they 
did not anticipate would be passed, did not want to see 
passed, but for the killing of which they expected com- 
pensation. There was a constant fight against the 
“Powers that Prey” and the Young Reformer was among 
those who fought vigorously and valiantly against them 
during the few years that he was in the Assembly. 

While he was thus fighting, fate dealt him a cruel 
blow and for a time disheartened him. In February, 
1884, his mother, dearly beloved by him, died suddenly. 
The same night his daughter Alice was born, but within 
a few hours his young wife passed away. He went on, 
though badly shaken, and finished his term in the As- 
sembly and then betook himself to a ranch he had 
bought in Dakota near the Little Missouri River. 

The change from legislative halls to the “land of vast, 
silent spaces, lonely rivers and of plains where the wild 
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game stared at the passing horseman” was as funda- 
mental as it was stimulating. Likewise the association 
with the rough riders was more agreeable and estab- 
lished friendships that were whole-souled and lasting. 
The ranch period covered a space of about two years 
and left impressions of frontier philosophy and experi- 
ences that remained throughout his life. 

But presently he was back in the turmoil of politics. 
In 1886, when he was 28, he ran for Mayor of New 
York against Abram S. Hewitt and Henry George and 
was overwhelmingly defeated. Following this experi- 
ence, he went to Europe and while in London married 
the friend of his youth, Edith Kermit Carow. 

Two years later, President Harrison appointed him 
Civil Service Commissioner. To accept that position 
meant almost certain political death. The approved 
practice at the time endorsed the formula: ‘“To the vic- 
tor belong the spoils.” There were spoils, indeed, and, 
as a matter of course, the victors considered themselves 
entitled to them. Service, merit, faithfulness—all 
counted for naught, if a congressman wanted a place 
for a friend. To throw out a widow with children de- 
pendent upon her, who for years had done her work 
conscientiously and well, meant nothing to this or that 
honorable senator if he desired to favor some follower— 
inexperienced and most likely unfit. To fight such a sys- 
tem required extraordinary courage, patience and per- 
severance. Roosevelt possessed all three qualities; for six 
years he fought the spoilsmen and eventually enjoyed 
the satisfaction of substituting a system of merit instead 
of political favortism. 

In 1894, a reform victory in New York City awoke 
cheer in the hearts of those citizens who were imbued 
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with civic pride and genuine interest in the welfare of 
the municipality. The victory, among other things, 
brought Roosevelt back to the place of his birth and 
invested him with the position of President of the Police 
Board. Whether this was considered an upward or a 
downward move upon the political ladder, there was an 
almost impossible task to be performed in the way of 
ridding the police force of all sorts of dishonesty and 
corruption. Nothing daunted, Roosevelt, then 36 years 
of age, undertook the work with his usual determina- 
tion. Being also a member of the Health Board, he had 
in fact two fields in which to operate. 

In his Autobiography, he states that he had read and 
had been deeply impressed by Jacob Riis’s book, ““How 
the Other Half Lives.” The awful indictment therein 
drawn respecting the tenement homes and the tenement 
lives of wage workers was one of the accusing wrongs 
that persisted in Roosevelt’s mind and he was deter- 
mined to better those conditions. 

As to the Police Department there was a formidable 
array of abuses. Political favoritism was one of the 
worst influences. A regular tariff for appointments and 
promotions was enforced. Blackmail was levied on a 
broad scale and included every kind of activity from 
the push-cart peddler, the policy shop, the gambling- 
house and the brothel to the influential saloon-keeper 
who violated the law by selling liquor on Sundays. 
The fight to correct these abuses was neither an easy 
nor a simple affair. It had to be waged not only against 
the obvious offenders, but against lawyers, judges, leg- 
islators, and capitalists who used their wealth, their 
brains and their positions to find ways of evading the 
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law or in discovering technicalities that would protect 
them. 

Not only did Roosevelt attack the abuses, but he 
worked constantly to improve the morale of the force 
by promoting men for courageous acts and bestowing 
special honors upon those who distinguished themselves 
by deeds of heroism. It need hardly be pointed out that 
such performances appealed strongly to Roosevelt’s 
imagination and sense of appreciation. The policeman 
who single-handed attacked three young toughs who 
were holding up a peddler, the mounted man who 
checked a runaway, the officer who saved four women 
and a baby from a burning apartment by creeping out 
on a coping; these and other heroes who in the course 
of their duty, without thought of self, danger, or their 
own loved ones, risked their lives, received enthusiastic 
and substantial recognition at the hands of their chief. 

Two years Roosevelt devoted to the New York Police 
and, in parting from it, left a finer, better and cleaner 
organization. 

From the Police Department of the City of New 
York to the Navy Department in Washington seems, 
to say the least, an extraordinary vocational shift. To 
Roosevelt, however, it meant a highly interesting and 
a broader field of activity. Furthermore, it was not an 
altogether strange area; his first book, written fifteen 
years previously, dealt with the history of the Naval 
War of 1812. And so, when in 1897, President McKin- 
ley appointed him Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he 
accepted with genuine pleasure. 

The Cuban revolt was in progress; the situation was 
becoming intolerable; cruelty and destruction were 
devastating the island; intervention was inevitable; war 
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with Spain was unavoidable. To Roosevelt the situation 
was obvious, but there was a formidable contingent in 
Congress and among the people that was opposed to 
war. In the face of all opposition, however, and, as 
effectively as he was able, he made preparations. 

The blowing up of the Maine in Havana Harbor 
brought matters to a crisis. War was declared. To one 
of Roosevelt’s temperament, a desk was not the proper 
equipment in time of war. He resigned his secretary- 
ship and with his friend, Leonard Wood, organized that 
extraordinary aggregation of Eastern college men and 
Western cowboys that became known as the Rough 
Riders. D’Artagnan and his bold musketeers would have 
rushed to join Roosevelt’s regiment. And they would 
have hero-worshiped him. He gave his men a brief pe- 
riod of intensive drilling and then the scene shifted to 
the mountainous jungle-covered country in the neigh- 
borhood of Santiago, Cuba. There were Regulars and 
Rough Riders—the former used to text-book tactics; 
the latter to the business of the moment. The former 
were accustomed to hear the command, ‘“‘As skirmishers, 
by the right and left flanks, at six yards, take intervals, 
march!” The latter caught an order, “Scatter out to 
the right there; quick, you! Scatter to the left; look 
alive, look alive!” 

For a time there was a succession of indecisive fight- 
ing and skirmishes; and then—San Juan. The story of 
that event is best told in Roosevelt’s own words which 
are taken from his Autobiography: 

“T had not enjoyed the Guasimas fight at all, because 
I had been so uncertain as to what I ought to do. But 
the San Juan fight was entirely different. Spaniards had 
a hard position to attack, it is true, but we could see 
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them, and I knew exactly how to proceed. I kept on 
horseback, merely because I found it difficult to convey 
orders along the line, as the men were lying down; and 
it was always hard to get men to start when they could 
not see whether their comrades were also going. So I 
rode up and down the lines, keeping them straightened 
out, and gradually worked through line after line until 
I found myself at the head of the regiment. By the time 
I had reached the lines of the regulars of the first brigade 
I had come to the conclusion that it was silly to stay 
in the valley firing at the hills, because that was really 
where we were most exposed, and that the thing to do 
was to try to rush the intrenchments. Where I struck 
the regulars there was no one of superior rank to mine, 
and after asking why they did not charge, and being 
answered that they had no orders; I said I would give 
the order. There was naturally a little reluctance shown 
by the elderly officer in command to accept my order, 
so I said, “Then let my men through, Sir,’ and I marched 
through, followed by my grinning men. The younger 
officers and the enlisted men of the regulars jumped 
up and joined us. I waved my hat, and we went up the 
hill with a rush. Having taken it, we looked across at 
the Spaniards in the trenches under the San Juan block- 
house to our left, which Hawkins’s brigade was assault- 
ing.” 

San Juan Ridge was won. The story of the dashing 
assault and victory flew back to the homeland and awoke 
the admiration of the whole country. Roosevelt was 
acclaimed a national hero and aroused an enthusiastic 
devotion that has never faltered and has never lost faith. 

It so happened that at the end of the Spanish War 
there was a political quandary in the State of New 
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York. The Republicans were in power, but their admin- 
istration had become discredited because of money 
wastage and worse in connection with the Erie Canal. 
If the party was to remain in power it was absolutely 
essential to put forward the strongest possible candidate. 
No one was stronger than Roosevelt, but from the point 
of view of the machine “the was too strong.” For twenty 
years Senator Tom Platt, under the system described as 
the “Invisible Government” had ruled the State. “It was 
‘not the Governor,” remarked Elihu Root in an address 
before a New York State Constitutional Convention, 
“it was not the legislature, it was not any elected officers; 
it was Mr. Platt. And the capital was not in Albany; 
it was at 49 Broadway, with Mr. Platt and his lieu- 
tenants.” 

Platt felt that Roosevelt would win, but what caused 
him to hesitate was the possibility that he, Platt, per- 
sonally would lose his “invisible” power. He consulted 
Chauncey Depew, ex-boss and political sage. The latter 
pictured an audience in which people asked trouble- 
some questions about the canal steal. “I am glad you 
asked that question,” he replied to an imaginary heckler. 
“We have nominated for governor a man who has dem- 
onstrated in public office and on the battlefield that he 
is a fighter for the right and is always victorious. If he 
is elected, you know and we all know, from his demon- 
strated characteristics—courage and ability—that every 
thief will be caught and punished, and every dollar that 
can be found restored to the public treasury. Then I 
will follow the Colonel leading his Rough Riders up 
San Juan Hill and ask the band to play the ‘Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’ ” 

Roosevelt was nominated and elected, Platt had tried 
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to get a promise that Roosevelt would not oppose him. 
His answer was: 

“I said that I should not make war on Mr. Platt or 
anybody else if war could be avoided; that what I 
wanted was to be governor and not a faction leader; 
that I certainly would confer with the organization 
men, as with everybody else who seemed to have knowl- 
edge of and interest in public affairs, and that as to 
Mr. Platt and the organization leaders, I would do so 
in the sincere hope that there might always result har- 
mony of opinion and purpose; but that while I would 
try to get on well with the organization, the organiza- 
tion must with equal sincerity strive to do what I re- 
garded as essential for the public good; and that in 
every case, after full consideration of what everybody 
had to say who might possess real knowledge of the 
matter, I should have to act finally as my own judgment 
and conscience dictated and administer the state gov- 
ernment as I thought it ought to be administered.” 

And so he administered his office, working with the 
organization to the fullest extent possible consistent with 
his own ideas of just and honest government. His record 
as governor comprises an interesting and varied list of 
laws aimed at a wide range of diversified improvements 
affecting tenement-house conditions, sweat-shop activi- 
ties, hours and safeguards appertaining to railway em- 
ployees, work-time and protective regulations as to 
women and children and the supervision of food prod- 
ucts. In addition, he began his campaign for the con- 
servation of the forests and succeeded in securing leg- 
islation establishing a State Hospital for incipient 
tubercular patients. 

“Boss” Platt moved along more or less agreeably in 
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respect to the humanitarian measures, looking upon 
them as of no great importance and depending upon 
“jokers” or court technicalities to render them harm- 
less, if necessary. But on two or three occasions there 
came a clash and at such times Roosevelt exhibited not 
only his fighting qualities but his uncompromising stand 
in respect to honesty and justice. One of the clashes de- 
veloped because of Roosevelt’s refusal to reappoint a 
certain superintendent of insurance. The connection be- 
tween the insurance companies and large corporations 
whose securities the former bought in great quantities 
was such as to offer opportunities for financial trickery 
and monetary benefits to politicians. In the face of the 
most sinister threats and ominous warnings to the effect 
that he was killing his entire political future, Roosevelt 
stood his ground and appointed a new superintendent. 
The insurance exposures which eventually saw the light 
of day fully justified this action. It will be recalled in 
this connection that the insurance investigation which 
took place in 1905 was conducted by Charles E. Hughes 
and ushered him into public life. 

Platt gradually realized that he was receiving severe 
body blows. Roosevelt was not to be bossed; not only 
that, but his popularity was increasing; in fact he was 
actually approaching the leadership of the Republican 
party. In the face of this possibility, Platt saw the neces- 
sity of side-tracking the man he had foolishly made 
governor. To have him reélected to that office meant 
all sorts of possibilities injurious to the State “boss.” But, 
it is not easy to get rid of a strong and popular man. 
Fortunately for Platt, national politics provided a solu- 
tion—a presidential election was approaching; the vice- 
presidency would remove Roosevelt from New York 
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State and happily retire him into a quiet retreat in 
Washington. 

Of course, Roosevelt understood the nature of the 
maneuver. He knew there would be no work, and no 
reputation to make. “I am a comparatively young man 
and I like to work,” he wrote to his friend Henry Cabot 
Lodge. “I do not like to be a figure head. . . As vice- 
president, if I did anything, I should attract suspicion 
and antagonism. The office is merely a show office. . . 
It would not entertain me to preside over the Senate. 
. . « I suppose I should have leisure to take up my his- 
torical work again, but that is about all. . . I have not 
sufficient means to run the social side of the vice-presi- 
dency as it ought to be run. . . So, old man, I am going 
to declare decisively that I want to be governor and do 
not want to be vice-president.” Rather to fight Platt, 
the big-moneyed men, the big insurance companies, the 
big corporations in so far as they were wrong; rather to 
be thus engaged than to occupy the sedentary, honorary 
position at Washington—such was the attitude of the 
man Roosevelt. 

He knew what he wanted, but he was in a very seri- 
ous quandary. The West, where he was exceedingly 
popular, was calling on him to take the vice-presidency; 
his hosts of friends regarded this as a higher place than 
that of governor. To offend them would have been un- 
wise; the renomination for governor could be blocked 
by Platt; he might, in the end, find himself in the land 
of nowhere. His final decision was: “If the West nomi- 
nates me, I will take it.” 

Thus the matter was decided and, much against his 
will, he became vice-president. Platt had for the mo- 
ment sidetracked his troublesome governor. It is claimed 
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that in answer to a question as to whether he intended 
to attend the inauguration exercises, Platt said, perhaps 
with a chuckle, “Yes, I am going down to see Theodore 
Roosevelt take the veil.” Platt had his little day of tri- 
umph; he had won his petty game of politics; but there 
was a greater game in which he had no voice or direction 
and which lifted Roosevelt to a plane immeasurably 
above that of the near-sighted ‘“‘boss” whose control was 
limited to that of a single state. But for the moment, 
Roosevelt, too, saw but little prospect of usefulness or 
advance. He actually thought his political career ended 
and he leisurely took up the study of law. 

Suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, the entire pros- 
pect was changed. A pistol bullet directed by a poor, 
deranged brain cut short the life of President McKinley 
and Vice-President Roosevelt was called upon to assume 
the duties of the chief executive. 

These duties brought Roosevelt face to face with a 
certain national* mental attitude that had slowly been 
acquiring definite expression. Mark Sullivan in his work 
“The Turn of the Century” has called it “ta mood of 
irritation.” The irritation was the result of a feeling, 
more or less vague, that a force of some sort, an invisible 
power, was tightening its hold on the average citizen 
and cramping his freedom of action. It was a power he 
eagerly wanted to see, to get at, but could not. For want 
of a better title, he called it The Money Interests, Wall 
Street, The Trusts, or just plainly The Enemy. 

As to the causes that led to the mood of discontent 
and restlessness, the principal factors ought to be kept 
in mind. In the first place, as Sullivan interestingly 
points out, the individual was being circumscribed in 
his freedom by the very increase of other individuals. 
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As long as the population was relatively small and there 
was an abundance of free land there was no cause of 
complaint. About the year 1890 the last of the reser- 
vations was thrown open to the public, this being the 
final opportunity to acquire farms at a lost cost. In 
other words, there was no more free land, but there 
was a constant increase of population. The realization 
of this condition produced a very definite sense of loss 
upon the minds of a certain portion of the community. 

Along with this realization came an awakening to the 
fact that the natural resources of the country were be- 
ing seriously depleted. Also, it was discovered that there 
was proportionately too little gold and too much silver. 
Another source of irritation was the decision in 1896 of 
the Supreme Court pronouncing the income-tax law 
of that time invalid. Furthermore, there were the abuses 
of railroad managers, the rise of trusts and monopolies, 
the drift towards the factories, the unfairness of the 
tariff, the open-door as to immigration and the extent 
to which wealth controlled politics. Such were the chief 
factors in the general situation that faced Roosevelt 
when he stepped forth from the complacent irrespon- 
sibility of the vice-presidency. 

It must be remembered that the time was still close 
to the occasion when Bryan delivered his great speech 
and that there were still men in whose ears rang con- 
vincingly that vibrant, soul-stirring protest: ‘You shall 
not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.” 

It was not long before Roosevelt was in the thick of 
one of the most formidable fights of his administration. 
Two great railroads, the Northern Pacific and the Great 
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Northern had united in securing control of a third, the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy which furnished them 
with a much desired terminal in Chicago. This merger, 
it appeared to Roosevelt, was a violation of the Anti- 
Trust Act; to oppose it meant a battle royal with the 
most powerful financial interests and railroad magnates 
of the country. The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court and a decision, 5 to 4, established the govern- 
-ment’s contention. The merger was dissolved and Roose- 
velt from that moment was regarded by the big finan- 
cial interests as their arch enemy. This attitude did not 
influence him in the slightest; on the contrary, he went 
on record to say, “The Northern Securities Suit is one 
of the great achievements of my administration. I look 
back upon it with great pride, for through it we em- 
phasized in signal fashion, as in no other way could 
be emphasized, the fact that the most powerful men in 
this country are held to accountability before the law.” 

In quite a different manner Roosevelt’s independence 
of character was illustrated shortly after he became the 
master of the White House. He invited Booker Wash- 
ington to dinner. The fact that he respected the man 
and believed in his work was the only consideration 
that prompted the hospitable act. The color of the 
guest’s skin did not figure; it simply played no part at 
all in extending the invitation. But quite otherwise was 
the general effect. There was pronounced protest from 
the South and a quite unexpected and unfortunate re- 
sult was that it led many negroes to expect that Roose- 
velt would help them to achieve social equality with the 
whites. No harm, however, came to Roosevelt as a con- 
sequence—not even in the South as was demonstratea 
by the election of 1904. 
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The mining of coal has contributed its full measure 
of misery to the tribulations of the world. Not only is 
there the hazardous nature of the work, but the ever- 
recurrent strikes accompanied by hunger, cold, blood- 
shed and other incredible hardships make up a chapter 
of appealing suffering. Numerous attempts have been 
made to correct the unfortunate conditions but without 
success. It appears that there are too many mines and 
too many miners; the country cannot burn up the coal 
as fast as the miners can produce it. Hence, long pe- 
riods of enforced idleness and economic waste. Such a 
condition confronted Roosevelt in 1902 and developed 
into the most extensive strike in the history of the coun- 
try. With the approach of winter, fear of a coal famine 
spread abroad and Roosevelt realized that the public 
would look to the administration to avert a shortage of 
fuel. He determined to leave nothing undone to bring 
about a settlement. Neither the operators nor the miners 
would yield, however, and in the meantime violence 
broke out in the coal regions. Roosevelt employed all 
possible means to secure an adjustment of the matters 
in dispute and gladly availed himself of the services of 
former President Cleveland, Mark Hanna, Secretaries 
Root and Knox, J. Pierpont Morgan, Bishop Spalding 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, John Mitchell, 
President of the Miners’ Union, and other men of high 
standing and possessed of a knowledge of practical con- 
ditions. It seemed as if there would never be an adjust- 
ment, but due to Roosevelt’s perseverance and untiring 
efforts, a settlement was finally reached. There was 
enough glory, however, for all who took part in the 
negotiations. “The solution came,” as Roosevelt put it, 
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“because so many of us have for so long hammered at 
the matter until at last things got into shape which 
made the present outcome possible.” Perhaps this was a 
little too modest. At any rate, as Rhodes appropriately 
expresses it: “Many homes accustomed to genial warmth 
blessed Roosevelt because he had used the high office 
of president to give them comfort.” 

That the duties and worries of the President of the 
United States are not confined to the limits of his con- 
stituency became evident when Venezuela loomed up 
as a cause of trouble. Curiously enough the trouble did 
not directly emanate from or involve American citizens. 
German and English individuals who had taken up their 
abode in Venezuela had claims which were assumed by 
their respective governments. Germany was willing to 
submit the matter to arbitration, but Venezuela refused. 
Presently German and British war vessels appeared off 
the Venezuelan coast in order to collect what was owing 
to their citizens. Venezuela thereupon announced her 
willingness to arbitrate, but now Germany refused. This 
attitude on the part of Germany aroused Roosevelt’s 
suspicion; he pictured the possibility of the seizure of 
a Venezuelan harbor and its transformation into a 
strongly-fortified station so as to exercise some measure 
of control over the future Isthmian Canal and South 
American affairs in general. 

Whether or not Germany had in mind any such 
plan, she and England captured all the war vessels in 
the port of Caracas in December, 1902, and a few days 
later bombarded a near-by town. Roosevelt protested, 
communicated with the German ambassador and was 
told that there was no intention of taking “permanent” 
possession of Venezuelan territory. This reply did not 
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satisfy Roosevelt and he informed the Kaiser that Dewey 
who was at Porto Rico would be ordered to advance 
with his fleet and check any attempt to seize Vene- 
zuelan territory. The message achieved its purpose; the 
Kaiser accepted arbitration and asked Roosevelt to serve 
as arbitrator. The latter declined, suggested the Hague 
Tribunal and thus the matter was in the end peacefully 
adjudicated. 

Roosevelt’s most important action in foreign affairs, 
however, according to his own point of view, related 
to the Panama Canal. There had been conversation as 
to the building of an Isthmian Canal for several hun- 
dred years, and negotiations at Washington for half a 
century; Roosevelt made up his mind that it -was time 
to stop talking and to take action. There were two pos- 
sibilities: Nicaragua and Panama. The latter territory 
was a part of the Republic of Colombia. The French 
undertaking had failed and France was ready to sell its 
plant, rights, privileges, franchises and concessions for 
$40,000,000. There was a treaty between Colombia and 
the United States. As to compensation, we offered Co- 
lombia a bonus of $10,000,000 and $250,000 per year 
after nine years. Colombia demanded more; perhaps she 
was right in considering the privilege worth more; per- 
haps her attitude was in the nature of blackmail; at any 
rate it aroused all of Roosevelt’s fighting qualities and 
decided him to build the canal. 

And then occurred one of those dramatic events that 
figure occasionally in the history of nations. Panama se- 
ceded from Colombia. Neither Roosevelt nor Secretary 
Hay in any way incited the action, but they certainly 
sympathized with it. And the ordering of naval vessels 
to Colon by Roosevelt, whereby the Colombian troops 
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were prevented from landing and thus suppressing the 
revolution, stands out as a fact. “It is probable,” observes 
Rhodes, ‘“‘that Roosevelt had better have exercised the 
virtue of patience as he was advised by Senator Hanna.” 
To say the least, the impression made upon the South 
and Central American people was not calculated to in- 
crease either their confidence or friendly attitude. Co- 
lombia was a friendly nation; it would seem that we 
had not acted in a friendly spirit in interfering with 
her home affairs. . . . The Republic of Panama became 
an independent community and was recognized as such 
by the United States and by the other principal coun- 
tries of the world. The canal was built in due course of 
time. “It never would have been built at all save for the 
action I took,” was Roosevelt’s justification. And such 
was the attitude of many of his fellow citizens—but not 
of all. 

Roosevelt’s place in the minds of his fellow country- 
men was clearly demonstrated, however, by the election 
of 1904 which returned him to the White House with 
the greatest number of popular and electoral votes ever 
accorded a presidential candidate. His support came, as 
he put it, from “those whom Abraham Lincoln called 
the plain people”—the farmers, lumbermen, mechanics, 
ranchmen, miners and such, “who felt that I was just 
as devoted to their interests, and as proud of them and 
as representative of them as if I had sprung from among 
their ranks.” Roosevelt, be it noted, had little sympathy 
with those ‘who lived softly.” 

Referring again to Rhodes in his interesting account 
of Roosevelt’s administration we come upon a remark 
by men west of the Missouri River to the effect that 
when a week passed in which ‘“Teddy” had not smashed 
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some evil they concluded he must be sick because, owing 
to his activity, he was forever crushing something that 
boded no good to the body politic. 

At the time of Roosevelt’s election, there was a strong 
feeling against the railroads and big business. The 
farmers thought that their grain and meat were de- 
barred from the markets because of excessive railroad 
rates. Small business men thought they would derive 
I-rger profits if transportation rates were lower. Gen- 
erally speaking, there were many individuals who be- 
lieved that a blow against the railroads would be a blow 
against Wall Street. The railroads, meaning thereby the 
railroad czars, had, it must be kept in mind, treated the 
public with scant courtesy, had granted advantageous 
rebates to large corporations as against small organi- 
zations and had made no secret of the fact that they 
could buy legislation. Roosevelt determined to place the 
railway business under government control. He wanted 
a federal commission with power to regulate rates. 
There were some people who thought that the govern- 
ment ought to own the roads; at the other extreme, 
there were those who believed that competition was all 
the control that was necessary. The Hepburn Act, as 
it was called, was a middle course. ‘““We passed a law,” 
announced Roosevelt, with keen satisfaction, “giving 
vitality to the United States Commerce Commission and 
for the first time providing some kind of efficient con- 
trol by the National Government over the great rail- 
roads.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has developed 
into one of the most important governmental controls. 
It occupies a position secondary, perhaps to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It eliminated, to begin with, 
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the bickering of the States in respect to fares. It estab- 
lished a central authority regarding new issues of stocks 
and bonds, mergers and leases. It abolished all secret re- 
bates and restricted in large measure the issue of passes. 
It compelled the introduction of safety devices and 
other protective measures. It ordered the gigantic un- 
dertaking of valuing the railroads. Furthermore, and of 
greatest importance, it is called upon and renders con- 
tinuous service in the adjustment of rates. 

Within a month or so Roosevelt turned his attention 
to the packers. The filthy conditions in the stockyards 
of Chicago had been exposed. In the interest of health 
and decency a radical change was imperative. Senator 
Beveridge, who prepared the measure which became 
known as the Pure Food Bill, in speaking of the impor- 
tant reform thereby achieved, remarked that “it never 
would have had the slightest chance of accomplishment 
had not President Roosevelt thrown himself into the 
fight with every ounce of his personal power and all 
the resources of the Administration.” The new law ex- 
tended protection to the purchasing community by 
driving out of the market adulterated, misbranded, 
poisonous, and deleterious medicines, liquors, drugs and 
foods. 

The wielding of the “Big Stick” was considered one 
of Roosevelt’s favorite occupations. He did not hesi- 
tate to use it in dealing with corporations when they 
went wrong. On the other hand he was just as eager 
to assist in securing the ‘Square Deal.” In the autumn 
of 1907, fear and panic descended upon the financial 
and commercial communities. It looked at one moment 
as if the whole industrial structure would crash. Banks 
and trust companies closed their doors; currency sought 
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safe hiding-places and commanded a premium. Confi- 
dence was shaken; it was all important to strengthen its 
nerves. A prominent institution having among its assets 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company stock was on the 
edge of collapse. Tennessee coal shares were not desirable 
collateral. The United States Steel Corporation was 
ready to purchase the shares and save the situation by 
substituting its own certificates which were acceptable 
everywhere. But the purchase of the Tennessee Com- 
pany might be construed as establishing a monopoly 
and preventing competition. Official sanction was nec- 
essary. Roosevelt recognized the gravity of the crisis; 
he bent toward saving the situation; he announced that 
he felt it no public duty on his part to interpose any 
objections. The transaction was consummated and the 
result justified his judgment. The panic was checked, 
public confidence in the institution was restored and 
general relief followed. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that 
Roosevelt believed in preparedness for war and that, 
if the occasion arose, he believed in fighting. And yet 
one of his most strenuous efforts was in the direction of 
peace. During the early part of 1905 the Russo-Jap- 
anese war had reached a stage of terrible cost in life 
and material resources. Neither side seemingly could 
gain any advantage by continuing the bloody struggle. 
Thus impressed and being satisfied that each side wished 
him to act, Roosevelt offered his services. The great ob- 
stacle in the way of adjustment was the money indem- 
nity demanded by Japan. It required a prodigious 
amount of patience and argument to convince Japan 
that Russia could not pay, especially if the war was 
continued. At last, the treaty was signed. It met with 
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no favor in the homelands. “In both Russia and Japan,” 
was Roosevelt’s comment, “I believe that the net result 
as regards myself was a feeling of injury, and of dislike 
of me, among the people at large.” By way of compen- 
sation, however, he received the Nobel Peace Prize con- 
sisting of a medal and the sum of $40,000. The money 
Roosevelt passed on to a foundation of industrial peace, 
the trustees of which consisted of Oscar Straus, Seth 
Low and John Mitchell. 

No narration of Roosevelt’s active career would be 
complete without a reference to his ardent and effective 
work concerning the irrigation of the arid lands of the 
West and the preservation of the forests. It would seem 
that all men would have realized the importance of such 
projects, but there was opposition on the part of certain 
legislators who for personal reasons of a pork-barrel 
nature insisted on having a voice in the distribution of 
funds for improvements in their respective localities. 

The Reclamation Act as it was called, provided for 
the irrigation of more than 3,000,000 acres and the 
watering of more than 30,000 farms. Many of the dams 
required for this huge undertaking were higher than any 
previously constructed anywhere in the world. They fed 
canals over 7,000 miles in length and comprised minor 
features such as culverts and bridges tens of thousands 
in number. The transformation effected thereby is best 
pictured by mention of the vast number of homes that 
now occupy the original stretches of arid and unin- 
habitable wastes. 

The story of the conservation of the forests consti- 
tutes another interesting chapter. When Roosevelt be- 
came president, the Bureau of Forestry was a small but 
growing organization under the careful superintendency 
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of Gifford Pinchot. ‘The Forest Service,” as explained 
in the Autobiography, “established and enforced regu- 
lations which favored the settler as against the large 
stock owner; required that necessary reductions in the 
stock grazed on any National Forest should bear first 
on the big man, before the few head of the small man, 
upon which the living of his family depended, were re- 
duced; and made grazing in the National Forests a help, 
instead of a hindrance, to permanent settlement.” As 
time passed, by presidential proclamation, millions of 
acres were added to the Forest Service and conservation 
was enforced. This meant not only protection against 
fire, and protection against land-grabbers, but insured 
adequate financial returns to the government for valu- 
able coal properties and water-power privileges. In 
short, not only were regulation and conservation of vast 
areas of public property introduced, but corporations 
and railroads were made to pay for franchises and ad- 
vantages that added to their money-making resources. 

Thus we have briefly surveyed the seven and a half 
years during which Roosevelt rendered service as Presi- 
dent of the United States. “He was an epoch in himself, 
as much its dominant figure as were Washington and 
Lincoln in their day. He was all there was to his period, 
which began when he entered the White House as Presi- 
dent and closed seven years later as he rode down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue with Taft to install him as his suc- 
cessor!”’ 

Such is Henry L. Stoddard’s estimate in his interest- 
ing and intimate work, “As I Knew Them.” Continu- 
ing, he writes: “I do not mean that the influence of 
Roosevelt ended there, for it still persists; it is to be 
found in many laws of recent years and conspicuously 
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in the present desire of great wealth to seek the protect- 
ing power of government instead of defying it. . . The 
standards have been raised, those who thought their 
safety was in keeping them low now realize that a square 
deal for all is the best deal for all.” 

It was Roosevelt who nominated Taft; it was Roose- 
velt who elected him. The subsequent break in their 
friendship is one of those sad chapters that casts a shadow 
across the lives of both.. 

Roosevelt figured that he was through with politics. 
He reverted to his early love—literature. While a stu- 
dent at Harvard, he began his “Naval War of 1812.” 
From time to time he gave himself to the writing of 
books. Now that he was master of his time he planned 
to write, to lecture and to put into permanent form his 
experiences and his thoughts concerning world-happen- 
ings. And so, he has contributed his portion to the book 
shelves of the community. There is much as to hunting, 
but there is also ‘““A Book Lover’s Holidays in the Open,” 
“Letters to His Children” and, perhaps, most valuable 
and inspiring of all, his “Autobiography.” 

There was granted to Theodore Roosevelt a span of 
sixty years of life and during the greater part of that 
period he gave to life an amazing diversity of intense 
activity. He made a host of enemies, but judging by 
the character and purposes of most of his enemies their 
very enmity redounded to his credit. It is charged that 
he was a man of inordinate vanity. Doubtless, he was, 
but his vanity never diminished his ardor when at work 
in behalf of the public welfare. It is charged that he was 
too impulsive. Perhaps, he was, but the essentials of hon- 
esty, justice and human understanding were so deeply 
rooted in his soul that his most impetuous impulses 
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were governed by beneficent influences. It is charged 
that he was too prone to occupy the center of the stage. 
Admittedly, he was, but he was ever glad to acknowl- 
edge his obligation to those who brought him sugges- 
tions or helped him in his undertakings. 

If it be essential to observe a man’s enemies then 
likewise it is important to become acquainted with his 
friends. The friends of Theodore Roosevelt were legion 
and they were of all sorts and conditions: Bowery po- 
licemen, Maine woodsmen, Dakota cowboys, authors, 
politicians, statesmen, princes, kings and a Kaiser. And 
he was at home with all of them and they with him. 

Even Roosevelt at last grew tired and passed on to his 
everlasting rest. A multitude of men felt his loss and 
missed the strong touch of his leadership. New York, 
the Nation, all Mankind had in some degree benefited 
because of his work and his ideals and in grief they 
bowed their heads. 
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MEMORIALS 


Roosevelt House, number 28 East 20th Street, re- 
stored by the Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 
preserves many of the furnishings of the old home and 
exhibits a typical well-to-do abode of the period of 
1860 to 1870. The rooms have the gay wallpapers, the 
large-figured carpets, the bright colored draperies and 
the mahogany furniture of the time and nearly all are 
the originals used by the family when the Colonel was a 
boy. The bedroom in which he was born contains his 
mother’s portrait over the marble mantel and in the 
nursery is the little chair which he used as a baby. Next 
door, the home of his uncle Robert, forms part of the 
Memorial. No attempt in that case has been made at 
restoration, but instead, on the ground floor there is a 
Museum containing exhibits of Roosevelt’s life from his 
boyhood to the end of his career, illustrating his various 
activities as author, scholar, home-maker and lover of 
the out-of-doors. On the second floor is the Library 
containing the finest Roosevelt collection in existence 
and numbering, some 25,000 titles, comprising original 
manuscripts, letters and published works. The manu- 
scripts range all the way from an essay composed at the 
age of ten to the last brief note written the night he 
died. The library is open to the public and is in constant 
use by authors and students. 

A portrait of Roosevelt constitutes one of the collec- 
tion of distinguished statesmen and governors in the 
Governor’s Room at the City Hall. 
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